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The First Part of this book is intended for pupiig so 
far advanced as to be able to distinguisli the Parts of 
Speech. The author's object has been to teach elemen- 
tary English Grammar as simply as is consistent with 
the honest recognition of difficulties, and not to accu- 
mulate masses of information that might be of use to 
foreignera, but must be useless to English boys. 

I Have been accused, by a very fnendly and favor- 
able reviewer, of " unkindnesa " in completely ignoring 
the " Article" in ray in troductoiy treatise How to Tell 
the Paris of Speech'. It has occurred to me, in con- 
sequence, to prefix to this work a Glossary of Gram' 
malical Terms — many of them, let us hope, obsolete or 
obsolescent. Here the pupil may now and then refresh 
his memory as to the meaning of Article, Genitive, 
Nominative, Accusative, Case, Proper Noun, Conjuga- 
tion, Decline, and the like ; and by this meaua he will 
be able to satisfy himself that many of these terms, 
vhen applied to the Grammar of his native tongue, 
are absolutely superfluous or erroneous. It is also 
probable that ready access to a Glossary, explaining 
etymoloffloally Cardinal, Inflection, Apostrophe, Climax, 
Bathoa, Verse, &c., may in many cases be of positive 
as well as negative benefit. 

The Exercises are specially written to illustrate the 
rules. This has involved some labor ; but I am con- 
vinced that the labor was well spent. A pupil cannot 
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be regarded aa thoroughly tested in his knowledge of 
grammatical rules till he has applied them to con- 
nected narrative. As long aa he is tested in nothing 
but short sentences, yon can never feel sure that his 
accuracy is not merely mechanical. 

Pai-agraphs 1-82 are of a much simpler character 
than those that follow ; and the pupil should be well 
drilled in them before passing onward. The grammar- 
lessons of three or four montha may be very well spent 
in teaching boys how to select the Subjetts and Obiects 
of the different Verbs in a Sentence, and a month or 
two more may well be given to Relative Sentences. 
Indeed, if the majority of a class of boys, between 11 
and 12 years old, can, after six months' training in 
grammar, parse "jay" iu : — 

i of tteir feathers was 

I should, myself, think the six months spent to very 
good pui-pose. 

Par^rapha 82-183 are decidedly more difficult, and 
constitute work for a higher class. The chapter on the 
Subjunctive Mood is put last, out of its place, owing to 
the extreme difficulty of the subject. 

The chapter on In'egularities, Paragraphs 191-230, 
is of a different nature from the former part of the book. 
It is intended to prepare the yupil for Part II., and is 
an attempt to apply the principles of scholarship to the 
explanation of the irregularities of English Grammar. 
These ^nciples are few, and capable of brief enunci- 
ation, viz., (1) that every irre^^a^ori'y is a deviation from 
a ">-ei;uia"or rule; (2) that there must be somea«!-ac(- 
ing force to produce this deviation ; (3) that this at- 
tracting force is generally one of three causes, of which 
the ^'confusion t^tma eonstruetions " is by far the most 
common. Simple and brief though they are, these prin- 
ciples require, as every teacher knows, careful ana con- 
stant inculcation before the pupil is imbued with them. 
But when the pupil has once mastered them, he has 
the key t« unlock any idiomatic irregularity, in any 
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]anguage — always provided tbat he ia well acquainted 
with the particular laiijjiiage in its regular expressions. 
Not ranch space is given to Analysis; but perhaps as 
much as the subject deserves. If this subject ia to be 
taught at all — and there is much in it that constitutes 
a useful mental exercise — it ought, in the opinion of 
the author, to be disencum-bered of ils present techni- 
calities, and to be taught more logically. For exam- 
ple, in most treatises on Analysis, it is assumed that, 
lu such a sentence as: — 

"Feeling Ihe man's hand in my pocket I turned suddenly 

— the words " feelinj; the man's hand " are an Adjec- 
tive Phrase, or " Enlargement of the Subject," But 
nothing aurely ought to be more obvious than that 
(whatever the grammatical construction may be) " feel- 
ing " here means "wAen, orfeecau3eIfelt,"and is nearly 
the same as " on feeling; " so that the words in ques- 
tion form really axx Adverbial, and not an Adjectival 
Phrase. It is almost startling that this Adjectival error 
should have been gravely inculcated for a generation in 
the best, as in the worst, treatises on English Ckammar. 
Possibly the servile imit^ation of Latin Grammar — the 
ruin of all good English teaiching — has been at work 
hei«, as in so many other cases, assimilating the Eng- 
lish to the Latin Active Participle, and ignoring tlie 
extent to which the English Paiticiple has feeu merged 
in tlie English Verbal Noun.' 

For these reasons, in the Chapter on Analysis, seve- 
ral changes have been introduced with the view of dis- 
carding technicalities; and tie terms PkroM, Clause, 
and Sentence, are rigidly used according to their defini- 
tions. (See Glossary and also Par. 239.)' 

In the "Hints on Spelling," Paragraphs 266-291, 
an attempt has been made to give explanations, or 
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suggestions of possible explanations, of a few among 
the thousand anomalies that strew this wilderness and 
despair of teachers. The author has at least succeeded 
(Par. 283) in impressing upon himself, what he n 



I benefit from tlie explanation is perhaps 
doubtful ; but the mere fact that an explanation existo 
is a just cause for thanksgiving. Mr. Laurie's useful 
Manval of Spelling \tas been of great service in the com- 
position of wis chapter. 

Part II. Chapter I., is explained by its title, " Diffi- 
culties and Irregularities in Modern English." It is 
intended for the higher (not for the highest) classes in 
our first-grade schools. Here I must a^nowledge very 
large obligations to Matzner'a two volumes on English 
Syntax. Adopting hb arrangement, I have selected 
from these two volumes every difficulty that appeared 
liiiel^ to be a diffievlly to an English boy — I believe I 
may add, in many cases, to an Englishman — as distinct 
from a foreiqner. A few examples from Campbell, 
Scott, and feyron have been quoted from MUtzner, 
unverified ; but in such cases, the reader is always 
warned by a foot-note. The vafit majority of the 
examples have been modified or re-written k> illustrate 
the difficulty under consideration, or they are the fruits 
of my own reading. 

In this part of the work it has been of course neces- 
saiy to illustrate modem English by older English of 
diserent periods: and here, while again a^-Jtnowledging 
■fuy obligations to Matzner, I must also add the name 
of Dr. Morris, whose elaborate Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence — a book that, the more you study it, 
impresses you the more with the feeling that much is 
left to study — have been laid under mi^ eonti-ibu- 
tions for this part of my work, and more especially for 
the Appendix on the " Growth of the English language." 
Here I have also to acknowledge the invaluable assist- 
ance of Mr. Skeat, who was kind enough to eoixect 
the proof-sheets of the Appendix, and from whose 
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edition of the Gospel of St. Mark^ I derived great 
help in obtiMning an insight into the "Period of Confa- 
sion " in early English, I have had the less hesitation in 
occasionally referring to statements and examples about 
early English found in the Shakespearian Grammar, 
because ah of these were supervised and many of them 
originated by Mr, Skeat, but for whose kindness and 
learning I should scarcely have ventured on ground of 
■which it may be said, no less than of the field of 
criticism, tiiat — 

"Fools ruali in where angels fear to tread." 

The chapter on Poetical Constructions will, I hope, 
be found as useful as any in the book. It is an attempt 
to draw out in grammatical detail the principles of 
poetiT 3s had dowu by Professor Seeley and myself in 
English Lessons for English People, and to lead the 
pupil to see the reason and the beauty of "poetical 
iiTegulari ties . " 

In the Appendix on the " Growth of the English 
Langua^," I have ventured so far to differ from Dr. 
Morrb, m his account of the " Periods of the English 
Language," as to assign a separate period to the six- 
teenth century, and also to give names to tlie several 
periods. I do not think bo^ will find it easy to remem- 
ber the periods without epithets of a rather more pic- 
turesque nature than ordinal numbers. I have also 
added some remarks on the Elizabethan period. 

A few tables of the Early Forms are added in the 
Appendix with the view of illustrating remarks scat- 
tered through the book. But no attempt has been 
made to give any complete system of Accidence. To 
tjy to do this completely, in the face of Dr. MoiTis's 
Accidence, would have been supei'fluous: and to do it 
imperfectly, in the way in which it has been done in 
many Grammars, under the title of "Etymology," 

' The Gnsiie! aoconllng to St. Murk, In Aiialo-Saion and North- 
nnllirian Ver^oiiB-SynopOcallyArraneeil. ^^"~-' '— ■■ - =-— -i— 
of the University Press by the Hey. Wultei 
bcWae; Deliihtoii, B ' ~ 
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would have been wor^ than supei'fluous, mystifying 
English children by tellinff them uhal, nhen they 
know mkat well enoujrh already, and need only to be 
told why. But to tell the ichg of English Accidence 
requires — and it is useless disguising the fact — a gi'eat 
deal of knowledge in the teacher and not a little in 
the pupil. If it is to be done at all, it ehould be done 
thomuglily, with the aid of such a book as Dr. Morris's, 
and by pupils old enough ta appreciate it. 

Consequently, though the pupil will find " strong " 
and " weak " verbs defined in the Glossary, he will see 
no lists of them in the book. Lists of irregular plurals 
will also be missing; the teacher will look in vain for 
focus, foci; dalum, data; nebula, nebulw. The only 
apparent sacrifice to the maniafor " learning eomething 
by heart " is this, that the modem verb will be found 
" conjugated " in the Appendix to Pai't II, But this 
has been done, not to give the pupil something to learn 
b;^ heart, but to enable him to compare the old verb 
with the new at a glance. Throughout the book, the 
author has endeavored to keep in view the main object 
of a teacher teaching English grammar to English chil- 
dren, viz., to teach, not so much what as tcIiy. 

The division of the book into paits, the first of 
which is differently arranged from tte second, miglit 
cause some difficulty in referring, were it not that a 
full Alphabetical Index is inserted at the end — an 
appendage that, in the Author's opinion, may fairly 
claim tobe accepted as a compensation, in a book of 
this kind, for many faults of non-arrangement or mis- 
arrangement. 

In passing the book through the press I have derived 
most valuable assistance from the two gentlemen whose 
names I had occasion to mention in the preface to Hom 
to TeU the ParU of Speech, viz., Mr. G. S. Brocking- 
ton, one of the Assistant Masters of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, and Mr. T. W. Cliambers, B.A., 
Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, one 
■ of the Assistant Masters of the City of London School, 
whose sound judgment and practical esperience have 
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frequently induced me to modify or eren re-caat large 
portions of the First Part. I must also mention two 
others among my colleagues, Mr. T, Todd, and Jlr. 
James iPirie, M.A., whose criticism and corrections 
have been of very great service. 

Lastly, while expressing my obligations to the admir- 
able ' ' Shakespeare Lexicon, ' ' compiled by Dr. Schmidt, 
and published by Messi's. Williams & Iiorgate, I may 
be also permitted, coming nearer hotne, to say that 1 
have gained much help and many apt examples from 
the inspection of the proof-sheets of a Complete Con- 
corilance to the Poetical Works of Pope, compiled by my 
father, and now in course of publication. 
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*?;^., 



ii»used ( 



hndl; 



used by liie anChoT, 
ted, ej. 
17 grani- 



'•article,'' _-, 

maliral treatise?, it hm been lliuught desirable 10 explain tt 

proving 'them to be Euperfluoue or erroneous, vben applied to 
Ki^lieb Grammar.' 

The Ueterences, when not otherwise stated, are to the Para- 
grnpis in Hoie (0 Parse. 

The meaning given opposite to eaeh word is tfie Ett/moloipaU 
meaninM'. For a fuller or more accurale defiuicion the pupil ia 
referred to the Paragraph mentioned in eacb case. 

by itself, apart from {drawa 

etancea in which it exists. 
Accent TL. od, " to ; " eanliu, 
"song"]. Perhaps origin- 
ally a sing-AM^, or modula- 
tioii of the voice, addi^d lo a 
syllable. Now used of strees 
laid on a syllable. 
' — - (L. 



denoting, among other 
tilings, idilation, or aaiy~ 
iny nans fi-om. 
Absolute (Construction) [L. 
ai,"fromi" aofiif-, "loosed"]. 






1. tnoitdfrm, 



Abstract (Noun) [L. abt, 

i.e. of something considered 

1 Manyofthadeftnltlnns»re taken 
tlie useful Etymol^igic<d JJiclh>iutry pi 
CliaiubeiB, Loudon uid Edlubuigb, lH 
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Another tmiiie 
^cativ* or calling 
uun. Paragrapa 



Apposition [L. luf/'near;' 
jiuait, "placed"]. Tliep/oc 



punjosa of sxplunatiun 
(137). 
Archaism [Gr. archaias, 
"ancivnt"]. An aiusital 
wnrd or expresMon. 



because it eerved. ea AJoint 
nniling several war^ to 
Ketlier: (i)I)ien loo<Kh sell 
by the Latins (ae was atural 
seeinglheyhadno article ] 



Aspirate [L ad to 

aatia-, "hreathe ] The 
HRly hrenthed letter h 






teiices are not bou'rul ia- 

Atlribute. A quality tttlri~ 
bateil to a person or thing. 

Auxiliary (Verbs) [L. avx- 
ilin-, "to help"]. Verbs 
that are used as Mpert or 
cnnipaoionB to other Verba 
OJil. 

"depth"]. 



Bathos [Gr. iailiot, 

A 1udi.Tn..i. f. 

depth. 



! elevated to the mean ii 

Cardinal (Numbem) 

cardin-, "hin(;e."J. 

ou wliich any tbinu hi«gi 






Ordinal forma are derived. 
Case [L. Cffoi, "falling"]. 
The Ijttin ttanalation of the 
Greek term for the uses of 
a Noun The Greeks re 
garded the euljective f rm 
aa erect and the other 
forms aa more or less Jidt 
He ce 



bique. 



ing away from ii 

cUe ™l 

Clause [L chui- shut ] 

An n bur uf nords shitt up 

the w rd IS a<ed uf a wi 
te ce preceded bv a Con 

alied a Clause ("W) 
Climax [Gr cJistox lad 



iUenOon /ram the present wonl b 
10 Par. 40, Som to Write Clem-ly. 



il to the abeent letler. 
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foi« 



a Ibe la 



nieaniiig n. 



Co^ate <Object) [L. To-, 
"tugelhori " nti- "bora"]. 
The name eiven to an 

thinft ohm to [bum toytiher 
witli) the actiun denottid by 
the Verb 11851. 
Colon [Gr. cvtim, "limb"]. 
The atop marking off a Knifi 
or member of a sentence- 
Comma [Gr. eoBiiaa, a. " sec- 
tioa"]. Tbe flop marhing 



■nd not ptcalinr or oroper 
to an individual. 

Comparative (l>egiee). The 
fomi of an Adjective denot- 
ing that a qualilj esisfs in 
a (!reater degree in eome one 
thing than in some other 
with which it is anaparni. 

CompleiDeiitary[L,coinii(«-, 
"Jill up"]. That which 
completes or SUi op (97, 
108). 

Complete (State). A name 

Past, Pfesent, or Future) 
that was, is, OT will be con- 
pUtt (73). 
Complex (Sentence) [L con- 
'■ together; " plic-, "fold "]. 
A sentence tliat Is Julded 
(ojie(*er, orinvolved. Hem 



Compound (Sentence) [I., 
con or cm, "tngelher;" 
^un-, "place"]. A sentence 
made up of a number or Co- 
ordinate senteaoeajjfcicerf io~ 
gelkfr (247). 

Concord. The name given 



Verb andSulljec't 
Conjugation [cwij "to- 

A number of Verbs joined 

together in one class.^ 
Conjunction [L. eon, "to- 

getlier! "janci-, "joined "]. 

A word that joiiu two 

sentences togttifr. 
Consequent. The name 

given to that part of a 



e comtqaen 



i of the ful- 
filment of s condition. See 
tecedeat and Paragraph 



1 See Par. 89, Xtnte to Write Clfarly. 



inj;"]. Letters (auch bsjd) 
that can only be atmnd^d to- 
gtlher arilh a vowel. 
Continuous (State). The 

(whether Past, Preeent, or 
Future) that is, was, or will 
lie continumg or incomplete 

!, "bond"], 
so called be- 

Subject and Predicate in 

Correlatives. Words that 
are related together or 
"itually related, e.g.. 



r^a 



B Inflect.tons heioneine 
a Dsad ilrcliae aud not 
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Dative' [L. ^ali 



ing '"]- Tlio Latin name (or 
the Indirect Objective case 
used after Verbs of giving 
&c. (ISE). 

Declension. Tliehendingor 
deden^im oCthe Oblique (see 
Oblique below) eases from 
the Subjective form, whieb 
was regarded as ''ereet." 
Hence applied to the Blate- 
nient of the cases ofa^oim. 

Definite (Article). Atiame 



1 the Act that 
Xoan 






Definition [L. rfe, " from ! " 
^«il-, " marked out," 
"bounded"]. That wbieb 
markt oitt the hound^tjies of 

it from all other things. 
N,S. JV#(aniere"d65crip- 

Degree (of comparison) [L. 
ororfui, Fr. degye, •' step '']. 
The forms espressinj^ the 
itepi or degrtet in which a 
quality can be expressed hy 

Dentals [L. ^en(-, "tooth"]. 
Consonants prononnced with 
tba aid of the teeth ; d, n. t. 

Dependent( Sentence ).Sonie- 



Subordini 

Hut f^netuliy applied 
BabordiaMe sentences t 

1 TertolnaHon tIwh In la 



are the Subjects or Obj^cla 
of Verba. 

Diaeresis [Gr. diniretit, 
"separation "]. The mark 
placed over one of two 
vowels to show that each is 
to be pronounced separalelg 
e.g. ill "aerial." 

Dirftithong [Gr. di," twice ;" 
jmtkongoi, "sound"]. Two 
vowel sounds pronounced as 

Direct (Object). The Nonn 
that denotes what is r*. 
);arded aa the direct ob/ect of 
the aclionofa Verb.^ 

Ellipsis [Gr. tUeipsis, 
"omission"]. The ™issi«» 
of words (said to be "under- 
stood " i.e. implied) in a. 

Emphasis [Gr. emptiaiiio. 



Hence a shortpoem. Hence 
a short pointed poem or 

Epi'thet [Or. mtiefoi, 
" placed to "J. An Adjective 
placed tv a Noun to describe 
some quality of (he person 
OT thine denoted bv the 
Noun. 

Etymology fGr. etrnium, 

'lien aflded to PflrtlclplOB. dnnolea 
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words, 
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according to 


their 
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s (Sentence) 
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well;" 
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A Sentence 
number of 
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Verb til 
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to a Ian 


Gender [ 
"brei'd, 
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Bn ffe 


ood) [L. ™- 
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no Inflec 
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Iiiaectio 
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be 
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.^ 


N un un 


rl^-'a!^ 
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-l 




&e 


(lie aes 
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There waa 
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fi S 


e). The 


form in 
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See Par. 43, ffino (o Write Clearly. 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 



ns n past, prEsent, or future 

Indirect (Object). The Noun 
or Pronoun denoClnR the 
persDti or lliinK regamed na 
not directiv but onlv tn- 
diifeUg intluenred br (he 
action oE Ihe Verb. ' But 
ere Paragraph 118 for a more 
Mtii'factoiy t*Bt. 

Infinitive (Hood) [L. in, 
""ot;"^nii-] ■Minuted"]. 



Nunii 



rCTO). 



Inflection. _[t. infieebi, "I 
bend "J. Tlie hendhtg of a 
word from the simple (onn, 
bv nieiuiB of varving the tei^ 
minatiuR. See Oblimie below. 

Interjection [h. mlei'^ecl., 
"thrown between"]. An 
utterance thrown iatetiveen 
word?, to express emotion. 
Not a Part of Speech. 

Intransitive (Verb). _ [L. 

"passing across"]- A Verb 
nhoee action is not supposed 
to^^ aortas to anv UDJecf. 
But see Tiyioal've Eelow. 
Labials [L. laUum, " lip "]. 
L'p-letters : /, k, p, b. m, 
hw (Ihe real sound in wliich) 



Ihe Uinam. 

.inguals [I.a1ia Imguf, 
'■tlie tooRue"]. Letters 



I Ennli^h TjetsmsfoT Engiish P- 
> TliiK DeliHin.ni, thoiicli in tiooi 
L'amni^itlcail]' iuujipllcatile. 



Liquids. Letters of a flow- 

iuK, liipiid sound, as I, r. 
Metaphor [Gr. meia, "ftota 

" carrying "]. Therarryinj 
of a relation from one set 
of objects to another t.g, 
of Ihe relation of ploughing 
from " plough " and " land," 
to " ahip " and " eea." i 

Metre tGr. metnm, " mea- 
sure"]. Them«i<«™j of 
language out into verses. 

Monosyllable [Gr. mono, 
"only "1. A word of onij 
one syllable. 

Mood'[L. Biod-, "manner"]. 
The form of a Verb express- 
iuR the moBfter of action 
(70). 

Mutes (L. mat; "dnnib"]. 
Letters that are dumb with- 
out the aid of a vowel : k, 
g,t,il, n,p, h, m. 

WaSid [L. nn«-, " nose "]. 
Consonants sounded Ibrongn 
Ihe Sim ; n, in. 

Nominative (Case) [L. 
nominB-, "to name"]. An 
old lAtin term for the Sub- 
ject, nsed becanse (he Sub- 
ject was regarded as a 
person or thing nnmed- 

Noun [L. mxiea, Fr. oom, 
"name"]. The name of 






Inig that 
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ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY OF 



Subiective. By tlie Grveka 
the Subjective funn of a. 
Noun was regarded «s erect, 
and nil the other forms as 
fnUbtye or oblique devialioQS 
from the Subjective. 

Ordinal (AdjectlTe) TL. 
m-rfJB-, "order"]. An Ad- 
jective, that Hnivrers to the 
question " iu wbal order." 

Orthography [Gr. ortho, 
' " grvpho, " I 



;]. thi 

ipelling. N.b'. Not ;'caUi 



mg 



graphy," " pretty writing. ' 

ParentheBis [Gr. para 

" aaiia " : eatkesii. " inaer 



i>eiit«nce, imeiifil a^e, or 

roniplete without it. 

Participle [L. parficiif-, 
"partieipatinj;"]. Atormof 
A Verb participnting of the 
nature of a Verb, dnd of tlie 
nature of an Adjective. 

Partitive [L.paH-, " part "]. 

Passive (Voice) IX. Jinra-, 
"fuftering"]. The Ibrm of 
a Verl) in which the Subject 
is supposed to a«f«r an ac- 
tion 1 (60). 

Palatals. Letters whose 
sounds are produced by the 
jminte ." "' 

"--'net , 



Indet. Past and Complati 

Period (Gr. pm", "round" 
od', "palh'']. (l)Thef " 
rounded potA of a comp 



=■ m " 






end of a senteijee. 
Person [I,. per, ''through"; 
son-, "sound;" hence, jjei^ 
Mm "a mask fti^ou^A which 
an actor mnaula ; " " an 
actor's part in a play"]. 
Thepart piaffed in conversa- 
tion, whether (1) speaking; 
(SIspolienta; (3)Bpakeaof 
(78). 



al^er, 






Phrase \(ir. phraiU, a "eay- 
intt"]- A e™"P oi word* 
not exprensini^ a statement, 
question, or command (33S). 

Pluperfect [Terse) [L. jda-, 
"more;" perfecU "com- 
plete ''], A more thna arm- 
plele Tense. A Latin «-ay 
of expressing tbe (Templets 

Plur^ (Nomberl [L. pla-, 
"more"}. Tha form of a 
Nonn that denotes more 
than one (M-3G). 

Poetry [Gr. poietei, a 
"ma^er'f]. LauKuagethat 
is artistically nuu/e, as dis- 
tingnisbed from that which 
is ordinarily written oi 

Polyayliable [Gr. polg, 
" "]. AwordofmoBjf 

'.' Til 

1 Adjeol 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 



hut/KwtVtwfy (42). 
Possessive (Use) [L. jkis- 
lem-, " poBEessed "]. 'fhe 



posiemoa (37). 

Potential (Mooil ) [L. poleni-, 
'powerful"] Aiioninams 
for a. Ei]ppo»ied Mood, wliich 
is really eilhei the Muod 
of Punnse, or else elniply 
the Indic <jf an AmiliaTy 
Verb. 80 called, because 
it involvea the nieaninj; of 
power or postibility. 

Predicate IL. •' pnedlcct-, 

"procl^m," "state"]. A 
word or gronp of words 
making a sbitemenl about a 
Subject 1203). 

Prefix [L. jJTiB, "before;" 
>»-, "Hxed"]. A letter, 
syllable, or word ^xed 
be/ure another word. 

Preposition [L pra '.'be- 
fore: " posif^, "placed "1. 
AWordlnotaVerb}y»«rf 
ii/vre a Noun or Pronoun 

Preterite (Tense) [L. "pne- 
tent-, "past"]. A ne- 
dantKal expression for 
" the Pnrf Tense." 

Prodosis [(Jr. pro, " be- 
fore;" dv>i>^ "giving"]. 
Lilerally, pting ie/bre. 
Hence,'™ u sentence, the 
Antecedent or Condition. 
See Apodoaa. 

Pronoun [L. pro, " for ; " 
L. namea, "noun"]. A 
word used fnr a Aoan 

Proper (Noun) [I., propri-, 
V.propre; "peculiar"']. A 

' Compare our e'e 



Prose [L- prosa, for prorsa, 
for pru-peno,! it. 'turned 
forward"]. Writing that 
does not (am lilce cerres 
(See VtTK below) but runs 
etriaght on. Hence, tlie 
Bttttij^ht Jbrward arrange- 
ment of prose. 

Prosody [Gr. proiodia, a 
""ig"]. Hence, •'■-' 






Gfami 






.r^ whether in- 
tended to be sung or not. 
Punctuation [I,, punclam. 



Redundant [Utln rfid), 
"backj" lautant- "Ilow- 
ing"]. FU-iclBg bnck or 
over, ,.f. superfluous. N.Jl. 
This word is often lailly 






li the 



easy 1 



Reflexive (Verb) [L r'/ec*-, 

wliivh II1B action of the 

in('£ on the Subject, so that 
the Subject and Object de- 
— ■- ■'■- person or 



SiSi;,. 



(p™ 
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ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY OF 



which, &c. wh»n thcv do 
not carry one fiirward (as 
they do when used Inlernij^- 
acirelvl, bul eniTw one back 
to the Anteeedentft 

Retained (Object). The 
nitiiia given to one of the 
Objaols of a Transitive 
Vprb vfhen Tttaiaed us [lie 
Ohji-'ct of Ihs aajne Verb in 
the t'assii-e (135). 

Rhyme [A 8. r>m, ' 



ber"], 



' of I 



(from tile vowel to the end) 

the end of two lines,' 
The Au«lo-SaxDn Poetry 
was not baaed on liijme but 
on alUlenttion. 
Rhythm [Gr. i^yihmta, 
"dowiug inolion"]j the 

ver^e and of periodic prose. 

Root. That form from 

vri\i«h another word sprinjf , 

as a tree springs from its 

Semicolon [L. semi, half; 
Gr. ciJ™, '"■i™*"]. miy" 
of the ailoa, i.e. of the stop 



B«nw "]. Appealing to the 

Poetry should be "' pimple, 

ScDtence [L. Sealealia, a 
"uieaning'']. A group of 



mand (339). 
Sharp (lonsonanla) ! h, p, t, 
BO called from their sharp 

Sibilant [L. ti^lo; hiss]. 
Hiaini/ letters : i,z, ik. 

Simile. A lenience expre^ing 
the dimlarity of relalioiis, 
e. p. between " plough '' 



Solecism [Gr. mloildsjivis 
"speakinff like Ihr 
Sofiji 



'.*!■ 






spirants [L. 

•'breathe "]. Letters m 
tlie pronundatioti nt nhone 
sounds the breach is not 
wholly stopped, as it is 



poeiii, and generally fur- 
nishing a ehippina ]HiHX at 
its term illation. 
Strong (Verba). Verbs that 
make their Past Tenses and 
Passive Participles, not by 
adding -ed, -t, nut by vowel 

Style [L. dilus, "an instru- 

ni a liner of expressing 
Ihougtit in lani^nage. 
Subject |L. suijcci-, "placed 



to TfB Ok Porta <f I'peech, p. 



liect [L. suijcci-, "placei 
ider"]. That which 1 
plactd muler one's llioughis, 



iltoEetberlden 
Ji Leatnn>J\<r J 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS. 



speech. Flpnco, Ihe Subject 



A Muod expresBiiiff a pfir- 
pnae, condition, &e., aai- 
jiantd to tome sliiteineiit, 



ranks best. 
teiice. Bee Par. 
Substantive (Ni 



siiltftimHrd e 
SufliK [L. »u*, "beneath," 
Jix; ■■tixed"]. Sama a.3 

AJ/ix, 
Superlative (defrree) [I.. 

tiiptrj *' above, " iit-, 

'■ earricd "J. An Adjeclival 

nf ft quality iii a degree 



, . , "fill"]. That which 
Jllla up, or supplies what is 
wantilie in a *erb (1J8). 
Svllable fOr. jj)a, "to- 
<b-, "take"]. A 
letters tnken iv- 
m to form one 

Syncope (flr. ^n, "alto- 
iTClher" or ■'quifej" Wiue, 
■■cutting"]. A coneiderable 

wold, bj- omitting letters in 

' Perhaps " a cuning In the 



Syntax [Gr. (jn. " loKcfhcr ; " 
taxU, arraiiying"]. The 
anamjement of words to- 
gether in a sentence. 

Synthesis [Ur, eyn, "to- 
^(her; " tttji't "placilis"]. 

a) w"?orm a who^ Tht 
apposite of orhC^s^. Henoe 
a fvntheticat period in lan- 
guage. See Far. 551. 
Tense [L. lengiia, Fr. tempi. 
"time^'i. The forms of a 
Yerb Indicating the lime of 
an action (71). 
Transitive [L. Iratu, 
"across;" it-, "going"]. 
A Turb that has an Object, 
BO railed because the action 
of tile Verb is regarded as 
passing or gang oei'oss to 
the Object (65). 
Trochee {Ur. ti-oehoa, " a 
Tunning"]. In English, a foot 
of two syllables consisting of 
an accented, followed by an 
unuccented svllable. So 
called froDi it«l>risk, or run- 
Verb [1.. vtr^ "word"]. 
The cuief vroril in a sen- 
Verse [L, eeH, "turn"]. A 
line uf poetry at the end of 
whtcli one tama to a new 

Vocative [L. toot-, " call "], 
The use or case of a Noun 
when the persoaor thing is 
called to (3-2). 

Vowels [L. vDCdZu "bavins 
voice "]. . The letters that 
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nVLES AND DEFimriONS. 

form Iheir Past Tensei 



but) by tlieniselvea : a, e, I 
Weak (Verbs). Verba that | 



RULES AND DEFINITIONS. 

It ifl asauiued thnt the ten following Definitions are kno 



] lpa"e 21 '). 
^ , It hefore ft Noiin either 

. .. :jngiuah it, or to point out il9 number or aniouiit (page 
32 1). 

1. A Veri is a word that can make a stalement (page 39 ij. 

6. An Advert [s » vrord that answers to the question "how? " 
"when?" "where ?" or "how far is this true 'i" (page 54'). 

6. A Preposition is a word that can be placed before a tionn 
or a Pronoun, so that the Preposition and Noun or Pronoun 
together are equivalent to an Adjective or Adverb (page 76 '). 

7.^ A Sentence is a collection of words expressing a atalenient, 
question, or command (page 45'). 

S.2 An; other collection of worda. having a meaning, is called 
a PAcose (page 451), or Clatue. See GlosBary. 

H. A Conjanction ia a i^ord that joins two sentences together 
(page 85 1). 

ID. A Relalice Proanvn is a Conjunctive Pronoun used so as 

(page 125 1). 



the Vi.?r(Pa""f)" ' " *>"*"'"" 
3. The Object of a Verb or Preposition is the word or worda 

' The flgnres denote the pages of /tow to Tell the Parts if Speech 
on Hhlcli tlie first ten I>etinHiDiis wILI severally bo fuimd. 

■ A Sentence preceded by a Conjnnctloii ceaees to ibile, eimmmid, 
or rfn£d^4 ; It tliereforo becomes a Phrase, f.;/. " IVhen I s4v Jolcn,'* 
Such t. Phrase may eonvenienUy 1» called a Claate. See Par, 'OB. 
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RULES AND DEFINITIONS. 



4. The Antecedent must soinetimea be supplied fn 
Wnte 135). 

5. The Eelalke is tomelimes omilled (26). 

B. Some FroiiouDS are used Irtterrogathely, Coajun 



: The Tiea or Cotti ot a Noun ate fonr, viz. Suijecl, 0*)"ec(,2 
fosieidoe, and Fucnltse {32). 

8. The Plural i>f a Noun is formed bv adding -i to (he Sin- 
BuUr (34). 

U. The Po9»iessiTe Use or Case, in the Singular and Plural, is 
formed b; adding S to (he Singular or Plural fntm (3T). 

10. Ad Adjective has three Degrees of ConipanBOn, viz. 
Fodtwe, Compamtite, and Saperhtive (42). 

11. To form the Cnmparative and Superlative, add-er, -est 
to Positives of one Syllable. "More" and "most" are used 
in other cases (iS). 

la. A Verb that ean. have an Object is called Tramitive ; a 
Verb that cannot, is called Jaframitive.' 

13. The Passive Vvice of a Transitive Terb is the form 
assumed by the Verb when its Oijjecl is made tlie Subject 
(60). 

14. The Active Voice ot a Transitive Verb is the form that 
can be used niih an Object (fll). 

15. A Parliciple can be distinguished by the fact that it can 
be, iniwrt, replaced by a Conjunctive word (66). 

16. £acb yoice has lour Moodt: Infinitive, Indicatiiie, Im- 
perative, and Si^unctive 170). 

IT. The Fnfitnlive Uood speaks of an action without defining 

tion (TO). 



r Past, Preient, and Fvlvre 
22. Each Tense has tour "Siatea" of Action: the Indefinite, 

' Theae and the following Eeferanees are to the Paragraphi in 

' II the Indirect Object Is called e, separate roe, there will be five 
T?eB ot a Xoun. 
> The asual Definitions are glren in Par. BE; but they are very 
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XXX RULES AND DEFINITIONS. 

the Complete, the Incomplelf, and the Complete. Fosl~Co!itiaBOat 
{Ti, 74). 

23. A Verb agreei vitb its Subject in Persm and JVamSer 
(78). 

24. "Mav," "can," "ransf," "will," "sliall," "let,- &c. 
are called JiaiKai'y Verbs (US )■ 

25. " To" is uniiiMrf in the Infinitive after the Auxiliary 
Verbe, and after "see," "liear," "feet" (9fl). 

26. An Inflnitive may be used (1) as a Nonn; (2) as an 
Adverb! (3) aa an Adjective. 

27. The /ffiJii-ert Oi?"erf of a Verb is the word or phraso 
answering to the question "For, or, to, whom ?" "For, or, to, 
what ? " when used after the Verb and the Direct Ohjeet <IIg). 

28. When an active Verb taking two Objects is changed 
into the Passive Voice, one Object becomes the Subject of the 
Passive Verb, but the other is retaintd ai Ob 23 

23. Some Verbs, generally Intransitive, can ak an Ob ec 
tr a nature aim or cosnale to the Ve b all d th C oaa 

So. The (B(6rt is eometimes used AJv 6yd j;- 

temion, price, bobU of titiie[lZ7-lZl). 

31. the Su^ect. generally with a Fart p m 
used Adverbially (135>. 

32. A Xoun or Pronoun, not Subject a V b 
but 9o connected with another Noun or Pronoun that we can 
understand between them the words "I mean," "that is lo 
say," &c., is said to be in A/tponliim to the latter (137). 

SS. Nouns and Pronouns are used Sn^ectiaety when in Appo- 
sition to Stiijeas, and Objedaielu wben in Apposition to Objects 
(138). 

U. The (1) Intransitive Verbs "is," "looks," "seems," 
" appears," iic, and(a) the Transitive Verbs"niake," "create," 
"appoint," "deem," "esteem." being used to express identity, 
and, as it were, to place one Noun or Pronoun in apposition 
witli another, may bB called Verbt of Identitii, or Apuoiitiunal 

35, Verbs of Identity, when Intransitive and Passive, tafco 
a SuMective Supplement; when Transitive, take an Objective 
atmplemeia (laU). 

3fi. "It" and "there" are aometimes irregularly used to 
prepare the wav /or the Subject or Object (J51). 

37. In a Conditional Sentence, (1) the Claune expressing the 
condition is called the Antecedent ; (2) the Clause axpressing llie 
consequence of the fuiHlincut of the condition is caifed the Con- 
eeqaentflff!]. 

38. Auxiliaiy Verba (when not following "if" or any other 
Conjunction expressing Condition) are used Indicatively, ahea- 
erer Ihey can be alterea into Ike JmScativea of other Verbi (181). 
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RULEU AND DEFINITIONS. sxxi 

irregular, there is some mule ioi 

40. 'file three priiicipal cnosej of irregnlnrily are I. Deiire of 
hremlg: II. CuB/'wiun of tioo OHUtractimi ; III. Desire to 
amidhanlinest ofiuaad or of comlraetivn (19S), 

41. A SmpU StHtenix is a wotence that has only one Sub- 
ject and otily one Stating, Queetlomng, or Comiaaiidiiig Verb 
(246). 

42. When eeveral Simple Sentences are connected by "and," 

independent, and of (he same ranlt as the rebl, each is ealied 
a eo-ordiaaie t^calmce ^ (246). 

43. A Compound Sentence is a Sentence made up o( Co- . 
ordinate Sentenees (247J. 

44. When a number of Sentencei) are connected br Conjuno- 

duced bf a Consunitiun is called the Piina;in2 Se»lt«ce (3481 

45 Sentences connected vith a Prindpal benlencs by Con- 
(mS)""" '™ "° """ '"' " '" "^^ * " '"" ' 

46 A Complex Senle«ce is the *bnlo Sentence formed bv 

I2o0r™ '"* ""' " "'"^ 

47 When a word passes from one form to another, a letter 
13 often changed or doubled in order ta preitne tht ongitiU 
losnd (3ba) 

48 Imal c is dropped befire an affix bepmning with a 
vowel, but retained bclure an alhx beginiimg with a consonant 
(270) 

49 A monosi liable ending in -II when followed br an affix 
beguiling with a consonant, or when itself used as an alh^. 



generallj drops one -i (276) 
50 If thf — - -' - 



a word is a consonant preceded bv 
>wel, then on receiiingan alfax beginning with a \owel, the 
uual consonant in the woM is doubted, proMded that the word 
is a innnosylUible, or accented on the last syllable (277). 

51 When a word is separated from its grammatical adjunct 
by any intervening Phrase, the Phiase should be preceded and 
followed by a comma^ (224). 



' words, liiliims, &e., the pupil is lefecrcd laOis Atphabetlcal 
iX the eai of the book. 
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HOW TO PARSE. 



SUBJECT AND OBJECT, 

t The Subject in a Stating Sentence. 

All Verbs that make a statement must be accom- 
panied by some Noun, or equivalent of a Noun, 
about which the atatement -is made: — 
(1) " Thomas failed." 
. (2) "ffe failed." 
(8) " The ollempt to lale the citii failed." 
{i) " That he/ailed is uertajn." 

In each of the tiiree examples above, if you ask 
the question " Who or what failed ? " the answer, 
being the sul^ect of our statement, is called the 
Subject of the Verb. 

This leads us to a Definition : 

The subject of a Verb in a stating sentertce is the 
word or collection of words answeringlo the question 
asked hf puUmg " Whol" or " Wkati" before the 

' ItisnotenonglbiBayaiatthB Snhjoot is "that about which 
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3 Caution I. If tlic Verb is accompanied by an 
AUverlj, ae — 

(1) " He sMois sleeps." 

(2) " She does not sleep." 

— the Adverb should he repeated in the (question : 

(1) "Who seldom sleeps V AnsiVL-r: "He," 

Sulijett. 
(2] "WIio does woi sleep?" Answer: " Slie," 

Subject. 

3 Caution IT. If the Verb is aoconipauieJ by words 
necjssary to give the meaning, as — 

(1) " Jolin is a (ners- 6oj." 

(2) " Thomas was made iuipps" 

— these words may be repeated in the question ; 

(1) "Who is a mere bui/f" Answer; "John," 
Subject. 

(2) "WhotBasmadehappi/?" Answer: "Thomas," 
Subject 



4 The Subject in a Questioning Sentence. 
In a Questioning Sentence, e.ff. — 
(1) "Did John come V 
— ask, "Did who come?" Answer: "Did John 
come?" Tiieieforo " John " is the Sidijoct. 
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Par. 5-7-1 SUBJECT. 3 

5 Caution. If the Sentence only answers our ques- 
tion by repeating "Who?" " What ?"" Which ?" 

(1) " IF^afmade you so fooliehV 

(2) " Who saw him die ? " 

— then, " Who ? " " What ? " " Whicli ? " are them- 
selves the Subjects. 



6 The Subject in a Commanding Sentence.' 

'ITie Subject in a Commanding Sentence is itimost 
ahvays "you"; or, iu Poetry, "thou" or "ye." 
It ia generally not expressed: 

(1) " Stay [you] wliere 3'ou are : the rest may go." 

(2) "I-oUuwIi/iDiiJme." 



' Caution. Wbere a Verb follows a Conjunction, 

(1) ". ■ - (An; tlie attempt may prosper." 

(2) ". . . if Thomas AfV me." 

— it is useful sometimes to repeat the Conjunction 
before " Who ? " or " What ? " : — 

(1) "Tla>l what may prosper!" Answer; "The 

attempt," Subject. 

(2) "If who helps me!" Answer: "Thomas," 
Subject. 

Pronoun ili;uutlng tlie jierBun to Khom [lie coniinaTnl Is siIiJresFed. 
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Tlie Conjunctions "and," "but," "for," " iJiea," 
" so," " therefore," &c. aeed not be repeated. 

ExEECisE I. (Specimen). 
Find out the Subjects of the italicized Verbs in 

the following Exercise : '■ — 

Once upon a lime there* Kuerf^ a mighty king whose •name 
was Xerxes, and he reigned over Persia. Dois every 
hny knoio where Persia is J U j'ou do not kmio, luok 
it out in ttie Map. Though he was king of the Persians, 
and leiifnfrf over almost all the naliona of the East, yet 
be was not satisfied with this; nothing hut the whole 
world coald satiify him. So, learning that a littlu 
nation lived not iar from him, on the other side of 
the j^gcan sea, and had not yet svhmiUed to him, the 
king determined to eonquer it. Thia nation, wlilcli 
consisted of several independent cities — Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, and many otliers — iras caZ/erf altogether, by the 
name oE " Greeks." All the Greeks together, when they 
mustered all their fighting men, did not amount to a, 
hundred tliousand, while Xarxes mas obeyed by more* 
than a million of soldiers. Besides, the Greeks were 
often divided against themselves, one city Gghtlng against 
another, so that they teemed to have no cliance against 
the Great ICing — for this was the name hy which tho 
King of Persia was known, 

Xerxes did not Itelieve for a moment that the Greeks, few 
and divided as • Uiey were, woidd resitt him. So before 

1 Tn tlilK Ererdse, anil In tlioea that fi>11oi7, the Pupil may be 
a«keil to pdut out NattuD, Vorbe, Adverbs, Sea. Bnt in that case, 
words niarksd tlius • should be omitteil. 

> Tlie (ocm " Snbjent " Inchidea nut merely the Knnn that &n- 
Rven to tlie queMInn " Who ?" at " What 7 ''befbre the Verb, but 
alsndll AiUcutlves DC AiUnctlve Phtsses pnt tn the Noun : e,g. "m 
mtghtyklim" is t]ie Sulijeet of " ll>e>l:''^ " Klne " may be tailed 
the-Suon iiaituf llieSuIitBct," orthe "Uuuu Subjcut." 
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Pfc7-] SUBJECT. 6 

he coUeclfd an army, lie determined to Iry peaeeaVile 
meana. Accordingly he sent heralds to all tlie princi[inl 
cities in Greece, and badu them demand trom each city 
" earth and water." Wliat made him ask for that 1 
Wliy, you must Itnow this was the Persian way of 
demanding obedience and suhjettion ; for, among tliem, 
giving earth twis the sign of surrendering their land to 
the Great King, and giring water meant that tliey sar- 
rendered their sea and navy ta liira. The heralds 
therefore, nith this message from Xerxes, tixitt fortli on 
their several iourneja. 

"Who lived 1" "A mighty king," Subject. 

"Does every boy know? " "Does who know 1" "Every 
hoy," Subject. 

" If who do not know ! " " Ton," Subject. 

"Look it out." A command: Subject " you," I'lBpfiW. 

"Though who reigned?" "He," Subject. (Note that 
rdgned is joined by the Conjunction " and " to the Verb 
VM), and both these Verbs follow the Conjunction 
"though." We therefore repeat "though," in asking 
the question to find the Subject. Note, also, th»t the 
answer is "he," not "Xerxes." The answer must always 
be a word I'li ike senfeuce.j 

"Who or what could satisfy Mm?" " Nothing but the 
whole world," Subject. 

"Who or what had (not yet) submitted?" "A little 
nation," Subject. Tliese words are also the Subject o( 
lined, which is joined to submilled by " and." 

" Who or what was called ? " " This nation," Subject. 

"Who or what did (not) amount?" "All the Greeks," 
Subject. 

" Who was obeyed ? " " Xeries," Subject. 

"Who were often divided?" "The Greeks," Subject. 

" Who seemed 1 " " They," Sulyect 
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6 POSITION OF THE SUBJECT. [Par. B-io. 

" Wliat miLiie him ask ? " ITcre the answer ie the samo aa 
the question, viz. " What ; " and " What " is the Subject 
of " made." 

"Wluit was (the sign of surrenilering) t" " Giving earth," 
Subject. 



8 Position of the Subject. 

T)ie Subject of a Verb expressing a stitemeiit 
generally (a) cornea before the Verb ; but it (6) some- 
times comes after tie Verb, e.g. wlieu " there " or an 
emphatic Adverb, or some other empliatic word, 
comes at the beginning of the sentence : — 

(a) (1) "He reigneJ in Persia." 
(i) (ij " Tliere is no rfoubl about it," 

(2| " Next came niy brdker," 

(8) " ' Stop,' cried llie soldier." 

9 In Poetry, the Subject often comes after the Verb 
(See Pars. 513-4): — 

(1) "Loud blew lAe Musi." 

10 In QueslJODs, the Subject is generally (1) in the 
midiUe of the Verb, but sometimes (2) after the 
Verb — 

(1) "What did Ike man say?" 

(2) '■ Wjiat said rhe man ? " 

— unless the Subject happens to be "Who" or 
"What" — 

<1) "iriosawMindie!" 
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Par. n.] FORMS OF THE SUBJECT. 1 

Exercise II. 
"Write down the Subjects of the italicized Verbs 
in the following Exercise: — 

When tlie heralds had arrliiei! at Ibe cities of Greece, and 
d-'/ii-ered their message, they were received differently in 
(liflerent places. Swme citiea gam earth and water, 
because tliey toere afraid of the Great King; others, 
because they mere JohIohb of their neigbbora, and Imped 
the Great King would help tlieni and destroy their ene- 
mies. But the men of Athens and of Sparta u^ouldgke 
neither earth nor water. Indeed the Athenians were ao 
angrj- at tlie message, that they threw one of the heralds 
into a pit, nnd bade him take his earth thence ; another 
tliey Ihreui into ,a well, telling him that he could find 
water there. 

Xerxes, when he heard bow bia heralds had been triated, and 
how the men of Athens and Sparta had refused earth and 
va.tsT,d^erBi!ned bX once to levy an army and to conquer 
Greece. Never before was ao vast a host collected. They 
drank whole rivers dry.* The Hellespont, acroaa which 
they bad to pass into Greece, ivas bridged with boats ; a 
promontory (its name was Mount AthosJ was eat through 
to give a passage to tbeir fleet. And now this monstrous 
army, amounting to a million at least, had penetrated 
Greece, and was marching southward. Still no one 
ventured to oppose tlicm, and in a few days the hosts of 
Xerxes, with undiminished numbers, had reached a pasa 
called Thermo [ly lie. 

Different forms of the Subject. 
The Subject may be — 
I. A Noun, Pronoun, or Adjective put for Noun ; — 
" J"/m runs," " Ue runs," " Who runs ? " " That is 
a mistake." 
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FORMS OF THE SUBJECT. 



3. A Noun- Phrase, or Noun-Clause : — 

(1) " Towi-ite an exercise wiihoai afatdl requires mucli 

(2.) " That he was giiiltg v/as tiol ■proved." <■ 

Exercise III. 
Write (town tlie Subjects of the italicized Verbs 
in tbe following Exercise : — 

" What is a pass ^ " perbn.ps yoa aelc. A narrow path with 
Etcep mountains on both siiies is called a pass. In this 
case tliere * tcere mountains on one sid^, and, on the other 
Bide, was a marshy place stretcliing down to tlie sea, so 
that there • was only room for a carl or two to pass. In 
such a place, to resist a lioet was an easy matter for a few * 
brare men. But, just tlien, tlie Greeks were terrified. 
To remain at Tiiermopjlee seemed t« tliem cert^n deatli ; 
BO they determined to retreat. Tlien Leonidas, who was 
king of tlie Spartans, ivlien he found that he eould not 
persuade the other Greeks to remain, determined to remain 
by himself with a few " brave Spartans, to resist Xerxes, 
and to gain time for his countrymen. With Uixnreniaiaed 
about three hundred men, and the * rest * depaiied. 
When Xerxes, after arriving at Thermopjlfe, saw ilie hand- 
ful of Spartans prepared to resist him, lie laughed at 
theto, and imde his soldiers bring them t« liim in chains. 
But the Persian soldiers, on advancing to the chai-ge, 
found tlist their master was mistaken in his laughter. 
' The Houn-Clanee in (2) may l>e enllad a AWn-Sentence for con- 
venience ; but It mnst always lie tmnie in mind that a Sentence 
precedod iJy a Conjunction, Be) tiiat it no longer siutes, qneslima, or 
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Par. 12, 13.] OBJECT. 9 

Charge after eliarge tuos made by the Persians, Imt to no 
purpose. The Persians nitre slain in hundreds, but tlie 
Greeks wwe neither taken nor Snaen back. Tliat tlie 
Persinns ivere no match for the Greelie was wade, evidenl 
even to tlie proud Khig Xerxes ; and, wlieit the sun set, 
he retired to liia tent in great sorrow. 

The Object. 

Supply what is waiiting Eo complete the sense 
after the following Verbs and Prepositions: — 

1. Tlic grey-hound killed — . 2. 1 am trarelling 

towards—. 3. Tlie woodmanfelled— . 4. Tiie 

soldier shot — . 5. We wish for — . fi. We 

desire — . 7. Hook for — . 8. John is seeking 

— , 9. I coma to—. 10. Tiiey reach— . 11. 

The cart-wheel ran over— . 12. lam tliiiikiiig 

about — . 13. I am living in — , 

The best way to supply what is wanting is to 

repeat the Verb or Preposition, and ask whom ? 

or whal ? (not before the Verb, as when j-ou were 

finding the Subject, but) afier the Verb. 

For example, "Killed what?" Answer: "A 
hare." " Towards what ? " Answer : " Paris." 

Now "hare" is called, the Object of the Verb 
" killed," and " Paris " the Object of the Preposition 

) " Object" means " put in the way." Just as a target is ;int 
in the icai/ of the marksman, and is called the «liJ(Cl at 
which he shoots, so the word or group of words ai^swer- 
ing to the question tehom ? or tvhal ? after a Verb or 
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10 OBJECT. [Par. 14. 15, 

Preposition, often denotes tlie object of the action of tlie 
Verb, or of the motion implied by tlie Preposition. For 
ex.T.m|ile, "tlie hare" is the oliject of the action of 
" killing " ; " Paris " ia t!ie object of the motion Implieii 

Hence the name " Objeet " is given to the words answer- 
ing tlie question vrhomf or mhatf aftet the Verb or 
Preposition, even in some cnscs where the name may 
Eecni niisnpplied. 

For example, in "He is.travelling from Paris," you can 
hardly say tliat Paris is tlie objed of motion. Never- 
tiielcss, in conformity with the general rule, " Paris " is 
called tlie "Object" of tbe Preposition " from." 

14 

77ie word or collection of words answering to the 
question whom? or what? after a Verb or Prepo- 
siiion is called the Object.^ 



', Different forms of the Object. 

Tiie Object, like the Subject, must be a Noun, or 
tlie eiuivakut of a Noun : — 

1. A Noun or Pronoun : — 

" I like playing, John, nothimj." 

2. A group of Nouns connected by " and " : — 

'■ He is sitting bet ween ,vn«n«rf me".- " This railway 
connects Paris and Brussels." 

3. A Noun-Phrase, or Noun-CIa.use : — 

(1} "I like 10 piny, to hear miaic, kearini/ music, a 
rascal to be puidsked." 



iiUne the Snlject, eo here 
ly nllier Adverb, the Adv«t 



), if the 
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l6 Position of the Object. 

The Object generally follows tlie Verb or I 
sitjon, but not alwa,ys. For example : — 

I. When the object is an Interrogative or 
tive Pronoun : — 

(1) " Whom (lid jou see ! " 

(2) " The house lliat I live in." 

Xy II. When the Object is emphatic : — 

(1) " SScer (ind golJ ha,ye 1 noae." 

(2) "Notone umrd AM be say," 

(3) " Some he killed, others he took alive." 

l8 in. InPoetry (514): — 

"A moitarch's sieord wlien mad vain-glory dra 



I Some Verbs have no Object. 

Some Verbs denot« (1) stales, e.g., " be," " remain," 
" aeem," " appear," and generally all forms of " be " 
followed by the Verbal forma in -erf, -en, &c. ; others 
denote (2) Actions not regarded as having an external 
object, e.g., "run," "walk," &c. 

These two classes of Verbs do not take a Gram- 
matical Object. The former class suggests the 
question "who?" Eot "whom?" e.g., " lie seems 
— "; "seems wAo or «f/ia(?" Answer, " He seems « 
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rascal." Here " rascal " answers to the question 
"who?" {not "whom?") and is not called the 
Object of " seems." See Par. 147. 

Exercise IV. (Specimen). 
Find out the Objects of the italicized Verbs and 
Prepositions in the following Exercise : — 
Next fiay the Persians altacked the Greets Rgain, but to no 
purpose. Not the sligiitest impreasioa diii they laaie. 
on the litde Greek pbahtnic. Their gold and silver 
armor was no match /or the steel sp ears o/the brare 
Greeks. Besides, tlie Greeks were fighting /or their 
conntry, while the Persians did not want to fight, and 
were driven to the battle ii>itk the ksh. So the eun set 
again, and Xerxes fouiul that he was again defeated. 
But, that night, while the ting teas angrily thinking 
that he should have to retreat, a traitor came to his tent, 
and offered to show him a path over the mountains, by 
which the Persians might come down behind the Greeks, 
and time (might) ailick them in the rear as well ae in 
front. At once, a Persian battalion set out under the 
guidance of the traitor, and Ay sunrise nest morning, the 
Persians, mitli two vast hosts, hod shut in i the little 
band of Greeks belmem the sea, the mountains, and their 



" Attacked Trhom!" "The Greeks," Object 
"They did (not) make what? "^ "Tlie slightest impres- 
Bion," Object. 

■ " Sliut In '■ ia one Compound Verb. See How Ic Tell the Parts 
qf Speech, ji. 77. 

• See Note on paae in. 

The t«nn "Olject" includee, not merely the Noan, but the K*oie 
o/-(iSflaBsioeI- to tLe quealion '■ whom ?■' or ^' what ?" aftflr the Verb. 
The Koon-part of the Object may, *ir convenience, be callofl the 
Nonn-ObjGci, aud ma; be stated Beparately, if deBited, e.g,, "the 
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'ar.20.] 


OBJECT. 


13 


'For what V 


"The steel swords of the hravi 


. Greeks," 


Object. 






'For what V 


" Their country," Object. 




'Did(notJw«n 


twhat?" '■ To flght," Object. 




'With what r- 


"The lash." Object, 




'Found what 1 


" " That he was again defeated," Object. 


' Was (angrUy) thinking wiiat 1 " " Tiiat he si 


lould liave 


to retreat," Olyeet. 




'To what?" ' 


' His tent," Object. 




'Offered what? 


" " To show him a path uver 


the naoun- 


tains," Object. 




Fhe rest you ca 


n answer for yourself. 





I Many parts of tlie Verb that take no Subject 
may take an Object. 

For example, you cannot ask " Who or what 
kiUiitfff" but you can a&h" killing whom or wliat?" 
Conaeqnently "killing" can have no Subject, but 
may haye an " Object." And so may " to kill," 

Exercise V. 
Find out the Objects of the italicized Verba imd 
Prepositions in tbe following Exercise:' — 
Leoilidae snia at onee that he and his men had no chance of 
escape. But insiead of lamenting, he seemed dcliglited 
at the thought of dying honorably, lie told his men 
ladean their armor and weapons, and to prepare them- 
selves as if fiir a feast. Tlieii, when the sun was sinking, 
" Take your snppers," said he, " and remember that you 

sUglilOBt ImpreBiii™" is the " OWect," but " imiiresei™ " is 
tlio ■• Nonn-OhjHEt" of '■ ilbl malie." 

1 Tlte SnhliHilx of tlie itiili^'lzol Varbs may also be Rmiid butb la 
this aiul 111 tlie preceding iUxui^dse. 
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14 OBJECT. [Par. m. 

will take your breakfast elsewhere." But in Hiat little 
band there was not one man that /eared to die ; for a 
soldier's death was coanled an honorable, and not a 
terrible thing, among the Greeka. When night came, 
out marched the Greeks □9uin3! the army of Xerxes. 
Wherever they went, thoy carrierf death and terror with 
tliem ; tliey overtia-ntd the tent of Xerxes and sfou liis 
guards. The proud king was forced to flee for bis life ; 
and, if tbenightcouldbavelasted^anight andaday, 
perhaps they might have destroyed the whole of that 
Tast host. But, wlion day began to dawn, the enemy 
discovered the small number of the Greeks, and took 
courage. The Greeks were weary with slaying tlieic 
thoosands, the I'ersians were fresh; the Greeks were 
three hundred men, ihe Persinns were more than three 
hundred thousand. So the Persians gathered roasd the 
Greeks, atiacking them uiiih slings and darts and spears, 
because they did not dare to attack them in close light. 
When the Greeks charged, the Persians fled j^m tlieni ; 
when the Greeks retired, the Persians approached theui. 
First one and then another of the Greeks !eii baiealk the 
shower of darts, others were wounded and could scarcely 
stand ; but none would surrender. Before sunset, every 
Greek was aiain, and the Persian army had gained 
the victory. Bat,Jrom that day lo the present (day), 
all men hace honored the names of Leonidas and bis 
brave Greeks, who haie left for us and for alt men an 
example teaching us not to be afraid of dying honor- 

EXERCISE VI. 

"Write or repeat the Subjncta of the italicized 
Verbs, and the Objects of tlie italicized Verbs and 
Prepositions, in the following Exorcise : — 
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Par. 2 



OBJECT. 



15 



TomTii)" had heard from. Mr, Biirlow many stories aJiiitt the 
turning of wild nnimals; so lie Ihoiiglit to tiimself lie 
should like to tame^ a pig. He had heard l]iat the 
jiotlDgest anintals are most easily lant^cf'; so lie chose 
out the youngest pig in the farm-yard, and approached 
it wilh some brend in his hand. " Come here, little 
pig," said he; but the pig ran aicay. '• Then I must 
fetch you," uried Tommy, and, bo saying, lie caught it 
by the leg. The little pig si^neaked, and ihe old sow, 
coming up, ran belieeen Tommy's legs, and knocked liim 
down in the mud. " Who did all Ibis mischief? " said 
Mr. Barlow, coming out that moment from tlie house. 
" That foolish pig," said poor Tummy. " Oli ! no," 
replied Mr. Barlow, " that foolish boy." 

In doing the above Exercise, make three columos, 
tlius : — 





before tlie Verb, i]e, 
SUBJECT. 


Bi;(om?or !cfci(.' after 
the Verb or Pcepost- 

OBJECT. 


WO.I,. 


had heard 
from 


Tommy 


many stories about 
the iainhigof wild 
animals 

Mr. Barlow 

a pig 



5flbJecfs;B^me,f.j7. 
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Exercise VII. 
Write or repeat the Subjfscts of the italicized 
Verbs, and the Objects o£ the italicized Verbs and 
Prepositions, in the following Exercise : — 

A lion, while* quietly sleeping, was surrounded by some 
mice. Tliey began danoidg round him, and at last' one 
young mouse, bolJer than • the rtsX,* jumped up on his 
body and scampered across his face. Tlie lion aioote 
with a roar, and the mice ran anay : but the young 
mouse mas slopped bij the lion's* paw. "Spare tnel" 
cried she, "and I will never disturb you again," The 
lion good-humored ly (out his paw off her, and lay down 
again. Some days afterwards, the lion teas caaght in a 
net spread by some huntsmen. In vain i lie roared and 
slrufigkd: lie found (hat his stru^les only eatanghd liim 
more in the net, and be cried in despair, " I have no 
chantB of escaping." Just then, up came the little 
mouse leith a thousand brothers and sisters. To work 
lliey fell, gnawing the net, and in fen minutes the lion 
KU5 released bfi the mice, 

' An Adverbial Flirase. See Hiiw (o Tell, Sc, page 79. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

21 How to Find whether the Relative is Sub- 
ject or Object. 
Im the sentence " Bring the book that pleases you 
best," wliat is the Subject of " pleases ? " Perhnps 
you may ask the question in the usual way, " What 
pleases?" Answer, "the book," But this is not 
right, " Book " is the Object of " bring." " Bring 
what?" Answer, "the book." 

Now the same word is never both Object and 
Subject ; so " book " cannot be the Subject of 
" pleases ; " and the real Subject of " pleases " is the 
Relative Pronoun " that." 

You will generally answer questions of this kind 
rightly if you remember that the Relative Pro- 
noun ' IS m some sense a Conjunction, bo that it 
joins together two sentences, one of which stat«s, 
(oramands, &c , and may be called (Par, 248) the 
Pi inctpal Sentence ; while the other— as it is intro- 
duced by the Relative Pronoun — may be called a 
Belative Sentence. If these sentences arc kept quite 
distJDct — the Principal Sentence being first repeated 

• How to Tm, Sen., page 12E. 
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18 THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. [Par. 21. 

and parsed hy iisdf, and afterwards the Relative 
Sentence — the pupil will have no difficulty. 
1 In parsing Uie Relative Sentence, the Noun or 
Pronoun for wliich the Relative Pronoun is used — 
that is, ita Antecedent^ — should be written in 
brackets by tlie side of the Relative Pronoun. 
Thus, in parsing the Sentences of the next Eser- 
cise, write down the Pi-incipal and Relative Sen- 
tences as follows : — 





Principal Sentence 


. . . . (1) " Tlie jay was very soon 




punislied for her rob- 




bery." 


Eolative- 


(2] " That (jav) robbeii tlie 




pcacoi^ks ot their fes- 




liiera." 


If the Sentence 


contains two or three Relative 


Sentences, they may be taken separately, e.g. in the 


seventh Sentence of the following Exercise: — 




rrincipai Scntcnte 


(«.) (1) "The girl tliat I told yott 
of was taught a lesson 
that she never forjjat." 






{a) (2) " fffo (the girl) counted 
her (iliiekens before they 
vfere batched." 




I'riiitipal 


(S) (I] "The girl was taught a 
lesson that- she never 
forgot." 




Relative 


(h) (2) "Itoldyouof (*al(girl.)" 




Priiidpal 


W (i) "The ^rl WM laught a 
lesson." 




Relative „ 


(c) (2) "SliB never forgot (Sal 
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Par. 22.] THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 19 

The form who, or whom, will of itself tell you at 
once whether it is Subject or Object. 
Id parsing a Relative Pronoun, state — 

1. Antecedent. 

2. Subject of what Verb, oi, 

8. Object of what Verb or Preposition. 

Exercise VIII. 
Parse the Eclative Pronouns in the following 

sentences : — 

1. Tlie jay that robbed the peacocks of tlicir feathers was 
very Boon punished for lier robbery. 2. Tlie ass that 
frightened tlie beasts of tlie forest v^s laughed at when 
he began to bray. 8. Tlie crow dropped the clieeae, 
nliiuh the fox immediately snapped up. 4. The lion that 
spared tlie mouse was afterwards released liy the moose. 
5. The travellers, all of whom had seen the chameleon, 
couid not agree about its color. 6. Shakespeare tells us 
that tlie man that does not Inve music is fit for murders 
and conspiracies, 7. The girl Chat I told you of, who 
counted her chickens before they were liatiihed, was 
taught a lesson that she never forgot. 8, Have you ever 
heard of Horatius Codes, who defended the bridge 
against a host of enemies, and whoni the liomans hon- 
ored by erecting a statue to Ilia memory i 
Write tiiese down as follows : — 



,«, 


Atitccudent, 


S.M...O, 


Object of 


that 
whieii 


S... 


robbed 


snappi'd up 
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20 THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. IPar. 23, 24. 

Find out the Subjects and Objects of all the 
Verba in the foregoing e 



23 The Position of the Relative. 

Note that the K^Iative Pronoun, when used aa 
Object, precedes both the Subject and the Verb. 
The reason is that the Pronoun, serving the pui'pose 
of a Oonj unction, has to precede the sentence that it 
joins to the Principal Sentence. 

24 When a Parenthetical Sentence intervenes be- 
tween the Relative Pronoun and its Verb, that 
sentence must be carefully separated from the 
Relative Sentence. 

A Parenthetical sentence is a sentence tn-ierted in 
the midst of another sentence, the laftei being com- 
plete without the former. 

Tlie following are examples of sentences coiiUin- 
ing Relative Pronouns followed by Parenthetical 
sentences : — 

(1) "Yesterday I met Robert, it^j — you will hardly 
believe it — has grown to be six feet high, with a 
beard reacliing to bis watch-chain," 
(3) " Yesterday I met Robert, v.-kom (tliougli I li»d 
not Been him for ten years) Irccognized at onue." 
In the following Exercise, the Conjunctional sen- 
tences are inserted between parenthetical marks; 
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Par. 24-1 THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 21 

but the pupil must be prepared to parse the Relative 
Itereafter without the aid of these mai'ks. The 
followiug will be fouud a useful Rule; — 

When fke Relative is followed by a Conjunction 
(e.g. " tliouffk" above in (2)) introducing a new 
sentence, have ovi this sentence in parsing the 
Relative. 

Exercise IX. 
Parse the Relative Tronouus in the following 
Exercise, stating the Antecedent, and the Verb or 
Preposition of which each is Subject, or Object : — 
Once Ihere leas a quarrel between the eyes and the nose 
about Ibe owaorgbip of the spectacles, wAiVA (so saW the 
nose) were iiinloiibteiKy intendeJ forbim andnot forbis 
two neighbors the eyes; t«io, on their purl (although 
they admitted tliat tlie nose had a share in tlie speeta- 
clcs), yet clatmett the largest share for theaisclves. The 
two ears, whom both parties accepted as jndges, tailed on 
the tongue, who was counsel for both, to plead first the 
cause of tlie eyes, and then that of the nose. So the 
tongue began by saying that spectacles that hail no eyes 
to look through tiiem, u«r« of no use; the word "specta- 
cle," which the Latins used to denote a " place for seeing," 
' proi-ed, of itself, that the instrument was meant for seeing 
and not for emelling. The judges, icho (lliough they 
became ruther inattentive while Latin nai being quoted) 
bad listened with great patience to the arguments that 
the tongue brought forward, now desired to hear wlmt the 
nose hod to say. So tlie tongue, tailing that side of 
the question, which he pleaded remarkably well, culled 
ic saddle tliat was between the two glasses. 
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22 THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. [Par.iS- 

tciirh, said be, was clearly intended for the nose. He 
added, with great force, that, if the eyes were closed or 
even altogether removed, tlie speclacles would still 
remain faithfully in their place, but a man that sudtlunly 
lost his nose would certainly lose his spectacles as well — 
" KjJie*," ' said he, " clearly proves that the nose is the 
owner of the Bpectacles. If a dog were placed between 
two clfliniante, should we not readily admit that the 
claimant to whom the dog went would be the rightful 
owner 1 My lords, the spectacles, ichich {because they 
have no power of motion) sit palienlly (here between 
my two clients, mould cleatly Bhew you, if they could 
move, to which claimant they adhered. Cut out the 
eye, the spectacles will sit unmoved : cast down the nose, 
the trusty spectacles will immediately foUow theirfallen 
masler." 
Here the judges, declaring that aiknt^ tbey had heard was 
enough to enable them to itrrive at a, decision, stap/ieJ the 
counsel, and at once decided in iavor of the nose. 

ExEECISG X. 

Write or refieat the Subjects and Objects of the 
Verba italicized in the last Exercise. 

Omission of the Antecedent. 
Tell me the Antecedent of which in the following 
sentence ; — 

" The ass in the lion's skin frightened all the beasts 

in the forest till he begun to bray : • nAit/j at once 

changed their fear into laugliter." 

' See " Omission of the Anleoeilent." Par. Z5. 

■ What alinuld be iiarsat here tlius : " iciat is pnt tor »a( loftteft ,■ 

rtirfis tlieSnl(Jeotof«VM; wftioS is the Olijeot o( luid tearil." The 

(Sutd.) wAicA (ObJ.J tbey bad beard ma enooEb," &e. 
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Par, 36.| THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 2:1 

Tliere is no Noun or Pronoun here that can be 
called the Antecedent of which. Which stands for 
" the asa's beginniog to bray," or " the braying of the 
ass," or some other words to he supplied from the 
previous sentence. In parsing which you must say, 
" which stands for an Antecedent to he supplied, viz. 
' the braying of the ass.' " 



The Omission of the Relative. 

When the Relative would be the Ohjcct, it is 
often omitted : — 

(1) " The book {"rfn() you sent mc is not mine." 

(2) " Where is the parcel {that] I left here jeeter- 

(3) " Tlie message ((^^1) I was sent with was to this 
effect," 

In Poetry it (Par. 520) is sometimes omitted, 

even where, if inserted, it would he the Subject : — 

(1) "'Tis distance (that) lends endiantraent to the 



Write down the Subjects and Objects of the 
italicized Verbs, and parse the Relatives, as in the 

The sun liad nearly set when Harry, having delivered the 
message lie had brought, began to turn liis steps hom^ 
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14 THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. [Par. 36. 

warda. Tliere was no moon, which^ (togetlier wilh liis 
ignornnce of the neigliborhood) made him quicken his 
paue across the common. Por some time he managed 
to keep the path, ichirh was nothing but two cart rnta 
leading from one farm to another. Presently, lioivever, 
a track that turned off to a gravel-pit, ted liim astray. 
When he liad once gone wrung, he found tliat he could 
not find the path he had lasl. Tlirough brambles, over 
furze-bushes, he scrambled onivard, till, at last, lie fell 
into a deep pit ichich, having been left by the peat- 
cuttera, had been filled with water oozing from the bog 
around, and icouH Kane drowned him, if he had not been 
able to swim. Suddenly, to liis great joy, he saw a 
light, which ' lie wondered that he had uot noticed before. 
He ran towards it, supposing it came from some cottage 
belonging to a shepherd he had seen in the morning keep- 
ing Ills sheep near tlie middle of the common. Just 
when lie was close on the light, he fell into another deep 
pool, lehich was so broad that he had great dii&culty in 
swimming across it. Scrambling out, lie looked round 
for the ligtit he ions seeking; but to iiis surprise, it 
seemed to be behind him. Just at this moment another 
light appeared, straight before him, which, when he 
approached it, retired from hiin. Thinking it was the 
torch of some traveller Ihal, like himself, had lost his 
way, he shouted to the man to stop, and ran towards him ; 
hut, instead of stopping, the liglit ran away faster than 
before,Beeming to choose the most miry and boggy spots 
it could Jiiid, BO that poor Harry soon fell a third time 
bto the water. 
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Par. 27, 28.] INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Uses of "Who," "What," &c. 
The pronouns " who," " what," " wliich," i 
once always used Interrogatively : — 

A. (1) " WAo has a good conatience ^ " 
In. time, questions of this kind were used ' 
their answers, thus ; — 



(2) " Who has a good 
to die." 

Afterwards, for shortness, the two sentences were 
blended in one. Then, sometimes the whole of the 
Interrogative sentence was treated as a Noun — 

(3) " ( Who, or ivhoeser, luis a good conscieoce) ia 
prepared to die." 

But, more commonly, the Interrogative force of 
the first sentence was ijiiite forgotten, and "who" 
being treated like " that," the two sentences be- 

B. (4) " He who has a good coascicnte is prepared 

28 Again, when Sentence A was made the Object of 
a Verb in a preceding sentence, e.g. " I asked," the 
second sentence lost its Interrogative force ; and 
"who," instead of being Interrogatively used, was 
used Conjunctively, so as to join the sentence '■ I 
asked" with the following words: — 

C. (5) "1 askvd wko liad a good ci 
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23 THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. IPar. zg, 

CarefuUj distinguish the three uses : — 
(A) " IF/ini say you ? " (Interrogative.) 
(Bj " H'Ao( yon eay is true." (Relative) 
(C) " I asted loAat you said." (CoiijunctiTe.) 

If you are asked where are the Antecedents of 
the EelatJves "what" and "whoevei-," you can 
often supply the Antecedeots, thus : — 

(1) " Wlmt you say, (thai) is true." 

{'2} " Whoever said tliat, (Ae) was mistaken." 

29 Sometimes, as in the fourth line of the next 
exercise, "what" may be parsed either as (1) Con- 
junctively, or as (2) Relatively used: — 

(1) " What should 111 

(2) " Harry did not 
should do." 



ExKRcrsE Xn. 
Parse the Relative Pronouns, and state the Sub- 
jects and Objects of the italicized words : — 

Harry's* efforts had almost exhausted him. Wet, weary, 
and almost in despair, lie stood shivering on the pool's * 
brink, looking at the waters from whicJt he had eseapeil, 
not knowing what he should do. Another light began to 
dance before him, but the chase he had had after the 
light already, made him deeide not to pursue it. " I 
have liad enough of following you, Mr. Traveller," * said 
he ; " yet vthul shall 1 do ? Jf I stand here much longer, 
the little strength I hace wilt be exhausted ; yet 1 do not 
know ahich way to turn, and ichat I have seen of this com- 
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Pat.ag,] THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 27 

raon eonvincea me that a man tliat does not know the road 
well, may go on walking round and roiinii for hours and 
only come back to the place he started /loin," Just then 
the clouds, ichich, while he had been waiiilering aboiit, 
hud hitlierto covered the sky, now paried ajid showed a 
few stars. Among them was aconsteUationhelneju very 
well, called the Great Bear. Then, all at once, what 
Mr. Barlow had told liim mcun-ed lo his mind, that two 
of the Great Bear's * stars always point to.the Pole-slAr, 
tnhkh is always in tlie North. Now he knew tliat tlie 
farm he had lately kft was six miles to the south of his 
home, so that the path he ought to take, tay to the north. 
Off he started at once, keeping his eyeson thePole-atar, 
jvhick, though it led him tbroagh more brambles and 
furze and pools, yet at last brought him out of the com- 
mon. When he came home, he told his father about the 
moving lights, which, his father informed him, were 
called Will o' the Wisps, or Jack o' Lanterns. Those 
lights came from the marshes, anil it* was* the wind" 
that* made* them shake and dance about — which poor 
Harry mistook tor the motion of a traveller. 
Words marked* are not to be parsed for the 
present. 
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CHAPTER IK. 

USES AND INFLECTIONS OF 
WORDS. 

30 Inflections. 

The difierent forms of the same worils,' as, (I) 
"like," "likes," "liked;" (2) "man," "man's," 
"men;" (3) "quick," "quieker," "quickest," ai'e 
called Inflections. 

Tlie word "Inflection" means a "bending," or slight 
nllcrntion. 

31 Some words in a sentence are inflected to suit 
or agree with other words with which they are put. 

For example, we say " He likes me ; " but, if 
" he " is altered into " they," " likes " must be 
altered into " like " to agree with " thej." 

The I'ules for the " putting together" or arrange- 
ment of words so as to agree with one another, 
are called liules of Syntax {syn-, together; taxis, 
putting). 



32 



Uses of tfie Nol 
I. A Noun may be used in the 
(I) Singular Number. 
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Par, 33-] NOUNS. 29 

(2) Plural mimber. 

Apples, men, mice, ojen. 

Singular is nearly the BHine word as " single." Plmid 
means '■ more (ijian one)." 

II. Again, a Noun in a sentence may be usecl 

(1) Subject. 
"John strikes." 

(2) Olject. 

"I strike John." 

(3) Possessively (i.e. to denote the Possessor) 
" Join's book," " men's tUoughtB." 

(4) VocaJiveh/ (i.e. "calling liy "), 
" Cunie here, Jo/m." 

33 These Uses, inasmuch as they represent the con- 
dition or case in wliich the Noud stands relatively 
to other words in the Sentence, are sometimes 
called " Cases." 



Th 


word<(Ui, in Its ai^nal Greek nee, wnxi 


t metuit' 


liillliis. 


Byth 


Grwkstii 


Subject w« 




«('. while t 


eacti™ 


(uidO- 




bytlieaptfo 




iSfinboriii 


nle, lien 


ot/al 


i^S 


tlie liKeka 


would Jiutliaye 










totlieinltwouHi 










loat tlie bie 


hg." Bat the 


Latins, t: 


jialntii 


*T^<7> 








th.ib 


oTo-Tm 


EUis little n 


on'm^' uw* 


lirwiinec 
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30 USES A-ND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 34-36. 

34 Inflections of the Noun. 

1. The Plural use oi a Noun is denoted bj aa 
Inflection, which 13 generally formed according to 
the following Rule ; — 

Tke Plural of a Noun is formed by adding s to 
the Singular; as apple, apples. 

35 To tills rule there are some excoptiona well known to all 
English children. Tlie reason for ttie exceptions general!/ 
js, that the regular Plural would be harsh ami hard to pro- 
nounce : heiioe for " cliurcha " we say " diurches," and for 
"ualfs," "calves," 

26 Some of our irregular Plurals are remains of old Plural 
forms, and are made by — 

(1) Adding ^n .-6.3. -oxen.-' 

(2) Changing the vowel sound of the monosyllable : 
e.g. " raite," " men," " feet," " teeth." 

(3) Leaving the singular form untouched; e.g. 
"sheep," " deer." 

In some eases tlie modern Plural is derived from an old 
disused Singular. For example, the oU Singular forms, 
" Hie," " e a e eta neti in the modern Plurals, " flies," 

In oihc as s no d (1) early introduced into the lan- 
guage re e ed (a d a n) the old -e, while ['!) words, 
with siniila e na ons later introduced, are spelt witli- 

■(1) r ho s, he oes, potatoes. 
(2) Grottos, tyros, dominos. 
See Par. 28:} ; also Morris's Historical Oullinea of English 
Accidence, p. 95. 
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Par. 37, 38-] NOUNS. ' 81 

37 II' The Possessive Use or Case, ia the Singular 
and Plural, is formed by adding 's to the Singular 
or Plural form, e.g. " Bun," " sun's ; " " children," 

The mark ('), called an Apostrophe (see Glossary), de- 
notes tliat something ie omiited. In Early Englisli there 
was a vowel instead of the Apostropha. 

The Apostrophe serves tlie purpose of distingQlalung the 
"Bun'e" from the Plural "suns," 



When the Plural Noun ends in -s, the Possessive 
-s is omitted, and nothing is added but the Aj)os- 
trophe : " iojs' books." This is also the case in the 
Singular, where a Singular Noun of more than two 
syllables ends in -s, e.g. '■ Lycurgui' laws." 

The other uses of Kouiis liave no Intloctions to 



3° Uses and Inflections of Pronouns. 

The uses of Pronouns are tJie same as those of 
Nouns, except that (1) some of the Pronouns, e.g. 
" I," " he," cannot be used Vocatively ; (2) instead 
of being nsed Possessively, they have Possessive 
Adjectives formed from them. 

Tfieee Possessive AdjeWives are really old Poaseasive 
Inflections or Cases of the Pronouns, whith have now ceased 
to be recognized as Cases. See Par, 6G9. 

I Some lnfle<'lionB were onie nned to denote gender, e.o. ster, 

many Nuuiis : i»iiaei]uenilj' Uiey ate now (enntBO/iims, anil no 
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32 USES AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 39, 40- 

The Inflections of tlie Personal PronouDS are as 
follows : — 





FEESONAL. 






>— ■ 




~ 


"■"•■ 


SOBJBCT. 


Object. 


SiNO. 


PWR. 


SlNO. 


Plbr. 


Sisa. 


p„.. 


1st... 


I. 


we 


me 


UB 


my 


„„ 


2nd . . 


yon' 


yons 


you 


you 


your 


jonr 


3rd . . 


he, she,' 
it 


they 


lilni.her, 


tJiam 


"li"' 


their 



39 The Interrogative and Relative Pronoun lias (I ) 
Subject, "who;" (2) Object, "whom;" (3) Pos- 
sessive Adjective, " whose." The Inflections are the 
same for Singular and Plural. 

A few Adjectives used as Pronouns have Plural 
Inflections, e.g. "these," " those," " others," 

40 How to Parse a Noun or Pronoun. 

In parsing a Noun or Pronoun, state : — 

I. Number ; — 

Singular- or Plural. 

1 Old Cnrm, Subject " tlioo," Object " tbee," FoseeBsWe Ailjec- 
tl™, ■' tbv" or '■ tlilne," still usal In verse. 

monBtratire Ai<J«tlve, oaca liaving tbree Oeadera, Ac. heo (sbu), 
' Ut. See Par. ESO. 

' Old form " ye," Sntject, (ometlmee used as ttc Oljeot. 
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Subject or Ohjccf, or Possessive or Vocative. 

III. Reason for Case: — 

(1) Subject of what Verb. 

(2) Olff'ect of what Verb or Preposition. 

(3) Defining what Noun} 

Nodce tlia.1 a PoasessLve Noun ofien has an Adjective 
joined to it : e.g. " tliis Ijoy'a book." Here " tliis " points 
out " boy'fl " not "book." 



Parse the Nouns and Pionouna in ] 
those marked * as well as others, thus 



Proncm. 


NuHiber. 


CeorCa.. 


l.SnlocctofV. 

2. Object ofV.orP. 

3, Definh^gN. 


Harry's 
efEorts 
him 


Singular 

Plural 

Singular 


Possessive 

Subject 

Object 


had exhausted 
had exhausted 



Answer the rest for yourself. 

' For esample ; "The aim's brlgljt linht." Here " 
•oseeaeive, poinang out cloacly, or dyiiiiuji, " light." 
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34 USES AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 41-43. 

Uses and Inflections of the Adjective. 

41 I. Use. — The use of aD Adjective is to point out, 
qualify, or " einimerate," a certain Noun.^ 

42 II- Inflkctions. — There are three degrees {de- 
gree means step) in most Adjectives, e.g. "long." 

(1) "Longer" ol two things, i.e. long when 
compared with one other thing. This we call the 
Comparative degree. 

(2) " Longest " of more than two. This is, as it 
were, carried above the Comparative degree, and we 
therefore call it the Superlative degree (super- ubove, 
lot- carried). 

In poelry tlie SuperlaliTe inflection is aomelinieB used, 
without any notion of comparisou, to mean '■ very." 
" A lllUe ere the mi^hlieat Julius died." 

(3) " Long," without any thought of comparison 
at all, bnt simply and positively long. This is 
called the Positive degree. 

43 To form the Comparative and Superlative, add — 

(1) -er, -est, to Positives of one syllable.'' 

(2) „ „ two syllables ending 

< See Boa to Tell, ifcc. pitge 32. 
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Par. 44.] ADJECTIVES. 36 

These forms so«»d as though tiiey had only two sylla- 
hles, C.3. " happier," " nobler." Hence the exceptional 
formation. 

(3) Mwe aad most in other cases. 

" More," " most," are not liifiections, but aubstitntes for 
Inflections. A few dissyllabic Adjectives are oeensionally 
foinid with -er, -est. But this license is best reserved for 

(4) Other formations are quite irregttlar, e.g. not 
" goo(l-er," but " bet-ter," from an old form " bet ; " 
BO " woi-se." " Every " has no Inflections. 

Some few Adjectives {e-g. " these "j have a Plural Inflec- 
tion ; liut these are so few llint they need not be considered'. 
There was once a Definite form in -e of which perhaps 
" oldeii " relaiiiB a trace |Moruis). 

How to Parse an Adjective. 
In parsing an Adjective, state — 

I. Degree of Gomparison. 

II. Function of Adjective, i.e. whether it qualifies, 
defines, ennmerat«s, &e. 



III. Jfoun or Pronoun, qualified, defined, enu- 
merated. &c 

Where the Noun is omitted, as in " I do not like these 
books; are Ihey (he best {^xmks) that you liave?" — you 
un " hooks," i'mp/ied 
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USES AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 45. 
EXKKCISE. 



Parse the Adjectives 


n Exercise I., 


tlms : — 


Afljeotlve. 


.... 


,.-„. 


,•;:=, 


Mighty 


-'"" 


uais yoa ivhat 


king. 


Wliose 


- 


tells you whose, 
or "defines" 


name. 


Every 




tells you liow 


bo,. 



The other Adjectives in this and other 
may be similarly parsed. 

Uses and Inflections of the Adverb. 
I. Uses. An Adverb may be ased with — 
1 (a). A Verb: 
" He declared positiiteig tliat he mould not come." 
1 (i). An implied Verb having for its 
Subject a Noun Clause made up 
of the Sentence; — 

(1) "He will positively not come," i.e., "That he 
will not come is posltivdi/ Jr«e."' 

(2) ''Perhaps lie made a mi stake/ ' i,s., "That he 
made a mistake u perhaps trae." ' 

2, An Adjective : 
" lie ie wry, more, less, Uast, successful." 
> Adverbe tlius used are sometiiaes saSii to modtfg wntmcM. 
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Par. 45-] ADVERBS. 87 

3. [a) All Adverb, or, (b) Adverbial 

Phrase : 
{a) "Mors, las, eery, often." 
(b) "I laljored ahogelher iii-vain." 

" I came aifrelg to-lielp-you." 

" Yon live/ur froni-me." 

4. A Noun (rarely) : 

" Even Homer aometiraes nods." 
This is a short way of saying " Even {so wakeful 
a poet as) Homer ; " so that, in reality, " even " 
modifies au implied Afljectlve. 

Only requires care in such sentences as ; 

" Only a tyrant would act tlma " 
In early English " one " (an) was used in many places 
where we ehoulil use "only," or "alone." {For the use 
of'" one" as an Adjedke to signify " only," cf. the I^tin 
"E|jo HBHs superaum.") Thus, instead of "not tids tn/y, 
that," they wrote ; — 

(1) " Not that one (fin) that," &c. 

(2| " God One {U.. God aloni, or oidy Godl can do tliia." 

(3) " He was king flne," i.e., " He olone, or, oa'y be." 
Intheearliesttimes"only " (dii/j'cA) appears to liave hcen 
used as an Adjective for " lonely," " solitary," and to have 
had a Superlative form {SrJukest). In this sense we still apenlc 
of " an ody child." But tlie Adverbial termination -ly (cf. 
the -y in "many") (Par. 218) has encouraged the Adverbial, 
and disoouTBged the Adjectival, usage. Our modern Adverb- 
ial " only " is tlierefore a compromise between an Adjective 
and an Adverb. It is not exactly an Adjective in the sense 
of " an onhi tyrant " ; nor yet is the " only " an ordinary 
Adverb modifying " would act." It is a confusion between 
"A tyrant is the on/» or one person that would act thus," 
and " A tyrant bg liimaelf (one-ly) would act thus." 

"Only" should be parsed as "Adjectival Adverb irreg- 
ularly modifying ' tyrant.'" 
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38 USES AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 46-43. 

46 II- Inflections. Adverbs have their Degrees of 
Cumparisou expressed (rarely) by Inflections, e.g. 
" soon," " soon-er," "soon-es("; more commonly by 
tlie addition of " more," " most," e.g. " liappily," 
" more happily," " most happily." 

47 In parsing an Adverb, therefore, you may state — 

I. With what Verb, Ad3ecljve, Adverb, or Noun 
it is connected. 

Always ask yourself before parsing an Adverb, " Wliat 
aoes this Adverb tell me t " The answer wih contain the 
Verb, Adjective, or Nimn, with which the Adverb is used. 

II. Whether it is in the Positive, Comparative, 
or Superlative degree. 

i8 Cauiioti, Some Adverbs are used as Conjunc- 
tions : — 

" Tou say you wish me welt ; viill you lielp me then f " 

Here " then "must he parsed as a Conjunction, 

or as an Adverb used Conjunctively,^ 

49 The Adverbs " where," " when," " whence," &c., 

are used (1) Interrogatively, (2) Conjunctively, 

(3) Eelatively.' 

(1) " IFAere is the book ? " 

(2) "I aslied him ii'liere (in what place) the buok 

(3) "You will find (he book where [in Hie place in 
which ) you laid ii." * 

' See Saa to TWi, &o., pwe Ifl 

^ttvBly, and 

tJie meretg Cottjiaietite w 
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Exercise. 

e the Adverbs in Exercise I., thus : 



.«„,. 


B.a„.-.. 


™..„„,w..,. 


Onco 


lived 


Tells you irW lie lived. 


There 






WhL're 




Asks wlme Persia is. 
Used Conjunctively. 
See How to Tdl, ^^. 
pages 101, 102. 


Not 


do know 


See How to Tdl, ^. 
page 55. 


Out 


part of "look 


See hoic to Tdl, fc 
page 78. 


Aliiiost 


all 


See How to Tdl. i-c. 
page 60. 


Tar 


"from him" 


Telia you atSere the na- 
tion lived. 




(Par. 45) 


Yot 


;iad (not) sub- 


Tells you 'r^wn the nation 




mitled 


had not Eubinitted. 


AltOgCtlltT 


" taken " imder- 


The meaning is (taken) 




stuod 


altogether, the nation 
ivasL-alled" Greeks"; 
or "altogether" inav 
be connected with 










"was called "as "to- 






gether " below. 


Tuiji-thor 


did (not] amount 


Telle yoa/ioM' or m what 


Often 


were divided 


did not amount." 
Tells you when they 
were divided. 



The rest of this, and other Exereis 
siintlai'ly parsed by the pupil. 

1 TlieDejroe nf Ooinpnrlaoii is so nnliopOTtant tl 
be xiK^iitloneil nnleaa Bpe<da1ly asked. 

'Tlil-mliiinnsliOBlclnotTiewrltt™; norneeiHt 
the pupil bas been well diiltea hi sui^h woik, while 1 
tlngiudi an AJvarb. 
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40 PREPOSITIONS. [Par. 50, 51. 

50 The Use of the Preposition. 

The Preposition has no Inflections ; and, in order 
to parse it, tliere is no need to state anything but 
the Noun or Pronoun that is the Object of the Pre- 
position. 

Caution: 1. Some Pre|iositiong are used as Ad- 
verbs, e.ff. — - 
" Come in," " Heave to." 

*2. Some Prepositions or Prepositional 
Adverbs are parts of Compound 
Verbs, e.g. — 

" He was run ovn- by a heavy waggon." 

51 3. When a Preposition has a Relative 

Pronoun for its Object, it ofteu 
follows the Pconouu, e.g. — 
" Tlie people that I am with." 
In such cases the Relative Pronoun is often 
omitted — 

" The boy you spoke (0 was my iirotlier." 

' Parse the Prepositions in Exercise I., thus : ' — 
When : Object, " a time." 
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Par. 5a, 53.) CONJUNCTIONS. 41 

The other Prepositions in this and other Exer- 
cises may be similarly parsed. 

52 The Use of the Conjunction. 

The Conjunction has no Inflections, and there- 
fore, in order to parse it, nothing is needed except 
to state what it does, i.e. what are the two sen- 
tences joined together by it. (See pages 104 and 
105 of " How to 7'ell," &c.) 

53 Caution. Some Adverbs are used as Conjunc- 
tions : — 

(1) "I asked the man luft^rei my brotlier was." 

(2) "It was useless to attempt to persuade him; so' 
I took my leave." 

In "«Bfa.r as," "as soon as." iS:e., the first "as" is an 
Adverb modifying " far," " soon ; " llie setoni) " as " is a 
Coojuiicllon. See How to TeU,&c.,^. 91). These words 

Exercise. 

Parse the Conjunctions in Exercise I., thus : ^ — 

iijfij ■ . ) (1) "You do not know." 
II pms j j2) " Look it out in the map." 

"Wl.o™" inin. ) (1) "Does every boy know." 
Wiiere joms j j^j „ y,^^^^ .^^.i- 



" Yet " joins the same 

1 See Him to Tdl, So., pages 1 
• "Ami," "tlmii," anilBie ae 
Impij ca1l»l C<>nJnncliona,,nIth 
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42 VERBAL NOUNS. [Par. 54. 

Tiie other Conjunctions in this, and in other 
Esercises may be similarly parsed. 

How to Parse 3 Verbal Noun. 

A Verl>al Noun is a Noun formed from a Vm-h 
by adding -inff to it, e.ff. " I like walk-ing." ^ 

A Verbal Noun resembles other Nouns in being 
the Subject of some Verb, or Object of some Verb 
or Preposition ; but it differs from other Nouns in 
often taking an Object of its own, e.g. — 
" I like eatiug beef." 

Here "eating" is the Object of "I like," but 
also has for its object " beef." 

Hence in a Verbal Noun you may state — 

1. Whether it is used as Subject or Object.^ 

2. (n) Of what Verb it is Subject, or (4) of what 
Verb or Preposition it is Object. 

3. What is its Object, if it has one. 

ExEECiSB Xni. (Specimek). 
Parse the Verbal Nouns in the following Eser- 

On reaching the shore, Mr. Barlow pointed to a speck far off 
on the horizon, and asked Tommy wliat it was. After 
obaeroing it aitentiveiy. Tommy replied tlwl it must • be 
a very stniill boat. " What can the boatnten be doing so 
far out at sea ? " asked Mr. Barlow. " They must \ie 
.. ftaes niAy ftJsfi lie formal, eudi BA, '^ I iln nat 
^* He diies not llko kaeta^ been d-xeised," &c. 

lie are getieraUy iu the Singalar, Eo that the Number 
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VERBAL NOUNS. 



43 



engaged in calokiiig fisli," said Tommj'. " Loot again," 
eai(i Mr. Barlow a few minutes * al^erwarils ; " and, be- 
tbre replying, note whether the specie lias changed," 
"Yes, indeed!" cried Tommy, "instead of apjieim'iig 
a boat,* it now seems to be a email vessel,* sailing tliia 
tvay," A half* an hour* afterwards, Mr. Barlow bade 
Tommy look * once more. " Why," said Tonumy, " tlie 
vessel by coming nearer, seems to have changed into ft 
ship, and, on looking more closely, I see that it has three 
masls." " Then," replied Mr. Barlow, smiling," I truat 
you will now believe, without being very much surprised, 
that the sun is really larger than the earth, and only 
appears to be smaller, because of its heiag-ao-far-off. 
And when you lieat people saying that 'seeing is be- 
lieving,' remember foe the future, that, though you may 
see rightly, your reasoning may be wrong. You said 
you saw nothing but a speck »t first, and (here you were 
right; but you were wrong in in/ciring that the speck 



Verbal Noun 


Is tbo Object of 


"fiir 


lias for its oyfi«t. 


read! g 


„ 


- 


tbe 


hora 




af 








pll' g 


bef e 










lead of 










b) 








look g 










NU"M 


wt bout 


— 




_ 


beng & 




















^^ing 




may be 






Into ring 


In 




thes 


«tk w.>5 a 



'"Appearii^" does not take an Oljcct after It; for you cannot 

For Ibe same reason, "bullevtiig" 'is not tlie NouivOhjecC after 
"is" Pir "i8"eajiiiot tiefoJloweilTjy "bim." Weaaj, "It IB lie," 
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44 VERIiAL NOUNS. [Par. 54. 

Exercise XIV". 

Parse the italidzed Verbal Nouns in — 

The Sun and the Wind were one day disputing which 
was the stronger. On seeing a trareller approaching, 
" Cease your bawling," said the Sun to tlie Wiiid, " and 
Itt us decide the question by di/ing and not by taUciog. 
WlLoever ciin succeed in taking away that traveller's 
tloali shall lie confessed tolwthe conqueror: what do 
you sny to deciding thus 1 " "I agree," cried the Wind ; 
" but would you mind my trylni) liret 1 " " Not a bit," 
siiid the other; an<I straightway the Wind set to work, 
first he tried bloieing quietly, then more furiously ; 
and at last he blew so loud that you could not have 
heard yourself speak for his Jiowliag ; but all his Wus- 
teriiig Has in vain. So far from gining up his cloak, 
the traveller only drew it closer round him. Now it 
was the Sun's turn to try. He began by JriiHng away 
the clouds that the Winil had gathered ; then lie 
warmed the air with his bright face till the traveller 
was forced to loosen his cloak because of the heat. 
On seeing this, the Sun redoubled liia efforts, till at 
last, fainting with tbe heat, the weary traveller flung 
himself on a bank to rest, after stripping himself of 
cloak and coat as well. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

USES, FORMS, AND INFLECTIONS 
OF THE VERBS. 

55 Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, 
Whex you hear a pergon say " I struck — — " 
you are led to ask " struck wliom? " for the action 
passes across, as it were, from the Verb to the Object 
of the Verb. In " I walk," the action is confined 
to the walker, and you are not led to ask " walk 
whom or what? " 

Hence " strike " is called a Transitive Verb 
(trans, across ; itive, passing) : " walk " is called an 
Jnlransilive Verb. 

The following Definitions are usually given : — 

I. Transitive Verbs are those that denote an action 
not confined to the agent, but affecting something 

II. Intransitive Verbs are those that denote (1) 
"being" or (2) "becoming," or (3) some action con- 
fined to the agent, and not affecting anything else. 

56 Most Transitive Verbs can take a Noun-Object 
or Pronoun-Object after them, e.g. " I love, ]iat«. 
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46 USES AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 57-59. 

Btrike T/mmas, them : " and, as a rough teat, it may 
be said that if a Verb cannot take " them " after it, 
it is not a Transitive Verb, 

57 But a few Transitive Verbs take » Noun-Phrase 
or a Noun-Clause as Object, and rarely or never a 
Noun or Pronoun, e.ff. " I think, hope, that he will 
come." Here " that he will come " is tiie Ohject 
ot the Ti'ansitive Verbs think or hope, 

Tlieee Verbs are very seldom followed by a Nouii-Objcet, 
e.g.~ 

(1) " Think not so foal a thought." 

(2) " I liope better Ihiugs." 

c8 Caution. Some Verbs seem to be {but are not) 
used Transitively. The apparent Object is really 
a kind of Adverb ; it might be made the Object 
of an inserted Preposition, but it is not the Object 
of the Verb. See Par. 131. 
(1)" He run (for) a mile." 

(2) '■ She waited (for) an hour." 

(3) "We slept (during) the whole morning." 

The Verbs is, seem, e^pear, remain, become, &c., 
are Intransitive Verbs (see Par. Ii7). 

59 Active and Passive Forms.' 

When the Object of a Transitive Verb, e.^, "John 
wounds Thomas," is made the Subject, e.g. " Thomas 

' These forma are nanally called rofcai; but the Latin term 
(Modvig) seenia to bave beeo " forma " or " genus." 
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Par. 60, 61.] VERBS. 47 

is wounded by John," then the Verb in t!ie second 
seDteiice tells us what is done to Thomas, or what 
Thomas mffers. Hence tlie form of the Verb, is 
wounded, is called the Passive (i.e. " fluffering "). 

I The Passive Voice is the form assumed ^ the Verb 
when its &f/'ect is made the Subject, 

Hence only Transitive Verba can have Passive 
Voices, for only Transitive Verbs have Objects. 

It is sometimes sRid ttia.t a Verb is in Die Piissire 
Voice mlien its Subject "denotes a person or 
tiling acted on " ; but tliis is not true. In " Go- 
liath fell, or pefishfd, by tiie hand of Darid." 
"Goliath" denotes "a person acted on": jet 
" fell " and " perialied " are not Passive Fomis. 

The ordinary form of the Verb is often called 
the Active (i.e. " doing ") Voice, because it generally 
tells us what the person or thing denoted by the 
Subject does, e.<). " John wounds." 

This is not always true. In"Goliatli/eWorperis7ic(I," 
" fell " and " perished " tell you ratlior what Go- 
liath svffei'ed liian what lie did: yet lliey would 
he called Active. 
The following definition seems truer: — 

The Active Voice of a Transitive Verb is the form 
that can be used with an Object. 

Intransitive Verbs are always in the Active 
Voice. 
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48 USES AND INFUCCTJONS. [Par. 62-«4. 

62 Verba of Motion are exceptions lo this rule. Wc 

Btill Bay (and once used to say more commonly) 

" I an anived," " he ts come." 

The agent is here considered as affected by his own 

act : cf. the French " s'en ailer," " se pro- 



63 Participles. 

1. Most Verbs, Transitive or Intransitive, cau 
have Verb-Adjectives formed from them by adding 
-inff (rejecting finaJ -e), e.g. " dancing," " wander- 
ing." 1 

64 These words are used as — 
(1.) Adjectives: 

"A dancing bear," "a wandering gipsy," 
(2.) Verbs with Conjunctions or with Rehiive 
Pronouns: 

"A gipsy trandering (i.e. when, whiU, or hecame 
l>e was irandcringj across the heatli, found tlie 
child." 

(3.) Parts of a Stating Verb: 

"A gipsy wns wandering across the heath." 

Consequently, as these words participate in the 
nature of Adjectives and also in the nature of 
Verbs, they are called Participles. 

' For eliangea in spelling, see Par. 267-78. 
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Par. 6s. 66.] PARTICIPLES. 49 

TVben tliese words are used as Adjectives, they ■ 
sliould be parsed as " Participles used as Adjec- 

65 2, A second Participle is formed from Transitive 
Verbs by adding -«d to the Verb, e.g. wound, 
wounded. See Par. 558- 

Tliis kind of Participle ia often used with a 
Noun, to denote that the person or thing repre- 
sented by the Noun suffers the action denoted by 
the Verb ; e.g. in " a wounded man," " wounded " 
denotes that a "man" has suffered wounding. 
Hence the Participle in -ed is called the Passive 
Participk. 

Tlie PoEsive Particle is also formed in other naye, 
e.g., break, broken : brmg, lirou-iht .- si'njf, sioig. 

The Participle in -znff is called the Active Par- 
ticijile. 



> How to Tell a Participle. 

A Participle can at once he distinguished (1) from 
an Adjective, (2) from part of a Stating Verb by 
the fact that it can be, in part, replaced by a Goa- ' 
Junctive word, i.e. by a Conjunctive or Relative 
Pronoun, 

You must judge from the sense of the passage 
what Conjuuction is (partly) to replace any Par- 
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60 USES AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 67. 

ticiple. For example, " walking " might be re- 
placed by — 

1. While or v:hen; " Wtdking along the street one 

day, I saw Thomas." 
3, Because: " Walking on the ico in spite of llie 
park-keeper's warning, tiie boy fell in." 

5. Thavgh at if: " Wall-Ins with the greatest Care 

you will Bcarcely keep yourself from slipping." 
i. "I once saw a man walking on a rope," i.e., "a 
man ihal inaa imlliing." 

6. " I saw liim jcalldng towards me," i.e., "wMle lie 

was walking," or "thtM he was walking." 

67 There Is pmbab!}- some canfngLoii between(l) " I eair him o-wo/fc- 

' i«j7,"f.e."^or,t«tftea(Ti.V;iBa/*iyia(Nonn)'^;(2)"lBBwhlinwaft- 

tiiff(Piirtidj.lB|''; (3) "I saw Dim woddiifinliivel," which Infini- 

ttve w.ne unue '■ wfllk-eB " eartly coQfnaed wttti tliG Verbal Noun and 

with the Acliva Participle. 

Exercise XV. (Spf.cimek). 

Change the italicized Participles into Verba and 
Conjunctions or Verbs and Relative Pronouns : — 
A little hoy Tunning carelessly along the street, knocked 
against an old woman caii-ijing a basket of eggs on her 
head. Down fell the basket smashing all the eggs. The 
thoughtless boy at first ran on ; but, looking round and 
imn^ the people sfiui'ur and the old womiin beginning to 
cry, he turned back. Sfiging, " I am very aorry ; I would 
not hare knocked against you, if I had seen you." 
" Yes, master," replied the old woman, looUng sadly at 
the fragments of her broken eggs li/ing about the 
dirty pavement, " but your sorrow will not raenil my 
eggs, nor feed my gratidohildren waiting for bread at 
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PARTICIPLES. 







. nl In 


Verb. 


nmnrnff 




will. 


howasntnmng 






»lio 


was carrying 






aiiJ 


it emasliHi 


lojkmg 




when 


he liiokeJ liack 


BPeing 


z 


whpn 


he saw 


slanng 




thill (Conj ) 


people were atnring 


bis'iuiing 




tli^t (Conj ) 


she was beginning 


saving 


s, 




he said 




c 


Willie 


she looked 


1^;^"^ 




ivIiRh 


were Ijing 


Halting 




who 


are waiting 



Ptisup is ivell as Attue Paj'ticiple: 
changed into Veib'* with (.onjunctiona 



ExEHcisE X\ I (Specimen). 
Change the Participles in the following Exercise 

into Verbs and Conjunctions or Verbs and Relative 

Pronouns ; — 

A rich gouty man troMed with disease In his feet, went to 
a physician distinff-iished for his skill, promising to do 
exactly nliat the physician ordered, if only he would 
cure him. Seeing liia patient deprieed of (ho use of Ilia 
feet, and Coo lazy to ase them, the pliysiuian took him 
np into a room ctyntaining no chair, couch, or seat of any 
kind, and kueini/ a floor lined with iron. There lie left 
him and went out, locking the door behind him. Pres- 
ently the rich man found his feet gromivg unpleasantly 
hot. yrWtoiedattlus hecalled out, but no one answered. 
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,2 USKS AND INFLECTIONS. [Par. 68. 

IToli'iUn^ to the door on his crutches, he found it locked. 
By tliis time hia feet, heated by tlie liot iron floor, pained 
liim EO raueli tliat lie began to raise tliem, /{/Ji'nj first 
oue, tlien tlie other, at first glonlj, tlien more and more 
quieltly. In tliia way, fniced to use hia legs, lie found 
tlie use of them grow more and more easy, snd was 
cured against his will. 



Participle 




Cnlyimrtlon 


T„. 


troultted 




thit 


was troubled 


dbtiuKuished 




that 












seeing 






he saw 




s 


lUat(foni.) 


his patient was de- 


™^lalnlg 


^ 


that 


contained [prived 


liaving 


& 


that 


liad 


Uned 


a 


lliat 


was lined 


locking 


s ■ 


after 


he had locked 


groiYing 




that 


his feet grew 


irritated 


J! 




he was irritated 


hohhling 




alter 


he had hobbled 


lotted 




thatlfonj.; 


it had been btked 


heated 






they were heated 


lifting 




and 


he lifted 

he was forced 



68 Participle after "see," "hear," &c, 

You must be particularly careful after the Verbs 
oi^ the senses, such as " see," " hear," and " iiiid " 
(where " fiQd " means " understand "). Thus, in " I 
eaw my friend skof down," the meaning is " I saw 
my friend being, i.e. when he was in the act of being. 
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Par. 69.1 PARTICIPf.KS. 53 

shot down ; " but in. " I saw his body thrown on 
one side and frightfully mangled" the meaning 
might be, either " when it wot being throwD," or 
" ajier it had been thrown;" and you cannot tell 
which is meant without carefully looking at the 
whole of the passage. 

In other words, a Passive Participle, e.g. " shot," 
may stand for " being shot," or, " having been 

6g How to Parse a Participle. 

A Participle, like an Adjective, (1) must always 
be connected with some Noun or Pronoun ; (2) as 
being part of a Verb, it must i)e either Active or 
Passive ; (3) if Active, it may have au Object. Ic 
parsing a Participle, therefore, you can state — 

1. What Noun or Pronoun it is joined to. 

2. Whether it is Active or Passive. 

3. What is its Object, if it has one. 

In order to answer (1), first replace the Participle 
by a Conjunctioa and Verb ; then ask the question 
who ? or what ? before the Verb replacing tJie Par- 

' See Far. C7. PoBsibly, in eoiiie tases, tlie Passive Purllciple 
represenle the old Infinitive. 
Compare: — 

" Tli^t tliey ■noulii suffer these alnmlnationi 
By oar strong anus trom forth her Mr stre 

Shakespeari^, Itaperif _.„ 
""WoalU Bw(i\iibim(lo haveidrvpffd omottitemi 
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r>l MOODS. [Par. 70. 

The answer given hy the sentence to this question 
is the Noun or Pronoun to which the Participle is 
joined. 

For example, in the last Exercise, " troubled " is 
replaced by " that was troubled." " Wlio was 
troubled ? " The answer given by the sentence is 
"a rich gouty man;" then "man" is the Noun to 
which " troubled " is jojned. " Seeing " is replaced 
by " since he saw." " Who saw ? " Answer, " A 
rich gouty man ; " then " man " is the Noun to 
which " promising " is joined. 

Exercise. 
Parse fully Participles not marked * in previous 



Moods. 
When wo speak about an action or state, we may 
speak oi it in several different ways or Modes. 

I. We may point out the action definitely, as 
past, present, or future, e.ff. " he comes, came, will 
come." This is called the Pointing or Indicative 
Mode or Mood. {Indica-, point out.) 

II. We may speak of an action withovi defining 
the doer, e.g. " to come is easy." This is called the 
Infinitive Mode or Mood {in, not ; finit-, marked 
out, defined). 
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TENSES. 



55 



III. We mav command an action. This is called 
the Commanding or Imperative Mode or Mood 
(impera command) 

IV. We may speak of an action not as past, 
present or fntnie but is (!) expressing a conrffe'os, 
e.ff. " if he should come ; " or (2) subject to a condi- 
tion, e.g. " I should see him ; " or (3) (a) purpose, e.g. 
" Come here that I may see you ; " or (i) purpose 
approximating to a wish, e.g. " I pray that his life 
may be spared." 

In all these cases, except (2), the Verb is pre- 
ceded by a Conjunction — if, thai, &c. ; and this 
Mood might therefore be called the Conjunctive 
Mood. But it is generally called the Subjunctive 
Mood.^ 



Times or Tenses. 

For tlie present, in speating of the Times or 
Tenses of a Verb, we shall confine ourselves to 
those of the Indicative Mood. 

A Verb may tell you — 

1. What any persou or thing does at t\ia present 

"He catcheii flsh." 

' In nny sentenfie, tSe ststement of frml \a called the prirwiprd 
dnnee, and tlie part nf the Bcnteitce dtsacribiiig Uie purpose, conili- 
Uim, Se. , la called sHi-onlfniM, anrt is said (n be siifi-nitneiJ to tfie 
prindpH] clause, Hente the Hood ot the Verh in ihla lubjolvetl 
clause is called Sui^psiciive. 
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56 STATES OF ACTION. [Par. 72. 

2. What he did in past time : — 

" He caaghi flsh." 

3. What he IT ill do in future time ; — 
"HeaiiV/ catch fish." 

A Verh, then, has three limes of whicli it can 
apeak — Past, Present, and Future. 

Now the French for " time" is temps; and from 
this French word, sligtitly altered, we have made 
the word Tense. 

A Verb has three Tenses — Past, Present, and 
Future. 



72 States of Action. 

Suppose you are speaking of a fisherman whom 
you saw Bome time ago, i.e. in past time, catching 
fish. 

1. You may say simply — 
" He caught a salmon." 

Here yon do not dejine the action further than 
by saying it is past. This Tense may therefore be 
called the " not-defined Past," or Past Indefinite. 

2. Tou may say — 

"He ifus catching a salmon just as I left him." 
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Pat. 72.] TENSES. 57 

— that is, the action was in an incomplete state, 
still going on, or eoniinwing. This Tense may 
therefore be called the Past Incomplete, or Past 
Continuous. 

3. You may say — 

" He had cauiihi a salmon just rs I left Mm." 

— that is, the action was iii a complete state. This 
Tense may therefore be railed the Past Com- 
plete. 

The same three divisions may he found in the 
Future and Present : — 



3. Present Complete: 

" I hum cavtjbt a salmon, and Iiore i 
basket." 
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53 TENSES AND [Par. 73, 74. 

; In old English, it was more easy to see that "I ham 
cavgkt " wna a present tense : for tliey used to arrange it 
thua, " I have tlie salmon caiyhl," ulearly showing tliat tbe 
Time of tlie Ver!> was I'resent (as is eEiown by " I have " i.e. 
" I possess "1 and that " caught " waa only a Participle or 
Adjective telling yoo what had liappened to the salmon. 
But it is not so easy to see this in Intransitive and Passive 
Verbs, e.g. " 1 have rua." 

Each Tense has three States, the Indefiniie, Hie 
Complete, and the Incomplete. 

The Passive Tcnsos are formed by placing t!ie 
Passive Participle after the different Tenses of the 
Verb " to be." 



Some of the Passive Teiivea are rarely or never 
used, owin^f to tlieir lengthine&s and there is one 
" state " tlut IS found m the Present, Past, and 
Future of the Actue, but not of the Passive. 

(1) Ihiiebfcn 1 

(2) Ihadbeen \calching. 

(3) "lahollhaiiebeen J 

This " state " denotes an action completed, after 
being conttmioits. It may therefore be called the 
Complete Post Continuous. 



Hence all the Tenses may be s 
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Par. 75-] STATES OF ACTIOX. 



1 
§1 


(I) have been taking 

(1) had been taking 

(I) shall have been 
taking 


i 


VE. 

(I) have taken 

(I) had taken 

(I) shall have taken 

(I) had been J^ 
(1) shall have been 


[ 


(I) am taking 
(I) was taking 
(I) shall be taking 

(T) am being i 
(I) was being | 
(I)shallbebeing^ 


6 

g 


(I) take 
(I) look 
(T) shall take 

(I) am 

(l)ambeing ^ 
(I) shall be 


i 


:i 


III 1 1 i 
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to TEXSES AND (Par. 76, 77. 

\ Common Mistakes in Tenses. 

Tlie Tenses anfl Participles of Irregular Verba will be 
best learned hj practlee. But the pupil may be eautioned 
against confusing : — 



LAY (TransitlTe) = " 


t«pla« 


or put down." 






Foisiue Participle 


11) laid 




{Ilmvellaid 


LIE (liitronsitiv 


= "to 


reuline." 


dllaj- 




(I have) lain 


LIE iriitraneiUve] =. ' 


totaU 


falseLoml." 



11, The Past Indefinile, and Passive Participle of " rir 
" Bing," &c. ; often confused by Milton anJ Pope, but t( 
kept distinct in Modern English : — 



w Dr. Morris's ffiatorical Oiitliriea, &c. In E,E., simg was nsi 
e Singular, siuig In ttie Plural, of Uie Past Tense. " Lay " 
launafivs form of " Us," us " laiae ■• of ■' rise," " set " of ''sit. 
"oCnui," "ilrencli" of "drink." 



_„ The Negative, or Interrogative Form, 

Tn questions and denials we prefer a different 
form of the Indefinite Present and Past. Instead 
of " I came not ; " " Why speak you ? " we say 
"I did not come;" "Wliydo you speak?" The 
advantage of this form of the Verb is, that it 
enables us to put the Verb at the end, while the 
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Par. 78,79-] STATES OF ACTION. CI 

did or do prepares the way for it. You may call 
this the NegativB or Interrogative form of the 
Verb. 

Mdre rarely this form is used affirmatively, to 
emphasi^/e tjic tnith of a statement : — 

" "Who sitys I iliil not tume ? I did cnme." 

yg Person and Number. 

If you alter the Subject of a Verb, you often 
hiive to alter the Verb so as to agree with the 
Subject. 

1. If you alter "I" \nU> "he," yoH must alter 
" cateh " into " catches," so as to agree with " he." 

2. Again, if you alter " he " into " they " yon 
must alter " cat«hes " t« " catch," so as to agree 
with the alteration of the Subject from Singular to 
Plural. 

This is expressed by saying that — 
A Verb agrees with its Subject in Person and 
Number, 

yo As an explanation of our distinction between First, Sw- 
oiid, and Third Pemoiis, it may be remeinberecl that the 
Eomans, whose grammar we liave copied, tliouglit it natu- 
ral for a person speaking to tliiiilc Jirst of liimself |/), sec- 
ondly r>( tlie person to wliom he was speaking (^oei), and 
Ihirdli/ of any one else about wljom he was speaking (Aim 
or her). 

The following Scheme shews how a Verb agrees 
with its Subject: — - 
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PERSON AND NUMBER. 





9 bj 


'^ J 




I 


am 


Ik 








Ikes 








w Iks 








w Ik 








Ik 


3rd „ 


hey 


ae 


Ik 



The Verb " to I e a th o Ij Ve b n Fn I h 
that has a separate fo n of tl e ^ h 1 n tl e S 1 - 
ject is m the PI 1 In otl e \ e 1 s tl e Flu il 
form is the same as h t of the F rst Per on S g - 
lar, e.ff. " I have they h-i e 

8o How to Parse a Verb 

If asked to p a "S e 1 n the I 1 1 ve M d 
fully, e.g. " has ti ^1 1 n He h s caught i f h " 
you may state — 

1. TItekindornatureoftke Verb: Transitive. 

2. The Voice: Active. 

3. The Moodi Indicative. 

4. The Tense : Complete Present. 





























!iKR£« 








rfi;ft. 












































■epHHHlt.O 








poken of. 
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Par.Si.] HOW TO PARSE VERBS. a 

5. 7%e Person: in the Third FersOD. 

6. ?7*e Number: Singular. 

7. It agrees with its Subject "he." 

8. It has for its Object " a fish." 

Gaution. — Note that tlie Present Inilicative is 
often used where, logically, the Future should be 
used: — 

(1) ■■ He ivili come xvlien he is able." 
j2) " I sliall wait till he comes." 

After " when," " till," &c., Shakespeare often uses 
the Future or Subjunctive, e.g. " When he shall be 
able." The modern Present may in these cases be 
parsed as " used for Future." For the Present after 
"if," see Par. 168. 



The Noun-Subject, and Noun-Object. 

It is usual, in parsing a Verb, and stating the 
Subject and Object, not to state the whole of the 
Subject or Object, but only the Noun or Pronoun, 
omitting any Adjectives or Adjective Phrases con- 
nected with the Noun. For example, in the sixth 
Verb parsed in the Exercise hulow, the Subject of 
" had seen " is " the keen eyes of the lion , " but 
you need only take the Noun part of tlie Subject, 
and may answer wniply " eyes." 
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61 HOW TO PAUSE [Par. 82. 

Ill tUe same way, when stating the Object of 
"diOst tliou leave," you need not write down " t!iy 
cruel master," but only the Noun part, "master." 
82 Exercise XVII.^ 

Caxton bi-oiighl the printing press to England from Bruges 
in 14T6. In addition to the difiuultiea tlint attended the 
new art of printing, the language had come into such a 
state that an author neeJed mucli judgment to selei^t 
his words and frame his style. A conflict tras raging 
between the neW'f angled French affectation and English 
pedantry, and Caxtnn maa sorel; distnicled between tha 
" lionest and great clerks," who advocated the former, 
and the " gentlemen," who stood up for " old and homelj 
terma." " Our language," says the printer, "vanetk 
far from that whieh mas ased and spoken when I iboi 
bora;" and he adds that "the English that is spoken in 
one sliire vatietli from the English spoken in another." 
He goes on to tell a tale liow certain merchants on the 
Thames saihng to Zealand and compelled by contrary 
winds to remain on the Foreland, leetii into a farmhouse 
and asked for " eggs." The good-wife answered that 
she spoke no French. " Why iaikest thou of French % " 
replied the merchant, angry at being taken for a Franch- 
man, "I speak no French, nor understand it, I ask for 
eggs." Bat the farmer's wife. In spile of all his anger, 
coM none the belter undcraland hira, till one of his 
companions said lie wanted " eyren," and the eggs caine 
fast enough. 
" 1,(1 what shall a man in these days now write ? " adds the 
puzzled printer. Shall he write "eggs" or "eyren"? 
Certainly, it" is hard to please every man, by cause of 
diversity and change of language. 

1 Tbts Exerdm Is mwltfleil A-om the admirahle SlinH Halorv r^ 
tlKEngHsl>l'eaple,J.S,.(ireen,W.A. (Marjnlllau, Lottilun). Itiuu; 
bfi iiartied after tlia £>]IowlDg Siietduion Exurdue. 
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Exercise XVlIi-i, {SrECUiEx). 
State the Noun- Subjects, Noun-Objects, Kinda, 
Voices, and Tenses of the italicized Verbs : — 

Man}' centuries ago, a elave, tvlto Aicf math liis escape from 
a cruel master, Jltd to a forest wliere night surprised 
liim, so tliat lie teas farced to take refuge in a eave. 
Scsrcely hul he closed hia eyes in the attempt lo sleep, 
when he heard the roar of a lion beside liim. He started 
up, but it KM) too late ; the keen eyes of tlic lion had 
seat liim, and wfra slowly cnminj? nearer. Androclea — 
who hid no arms of any kind — now gave himself up for 
lost. " Wliat shall I (/oT"saidhe: "I liave no spear 
or sword — no, not so much as a stick lo defend myself 
with." And he cried alond in agony, " O foolish Anilro- 
clcg, why didst thou haee thy cruel niasler, who at least 
would have spared thy life because thou wnst uiefijl to 
him, whereas now thou H>'7f be the meal of tins hungry 
lion 7 " What was his surprise, however, to find that 
the lion, instead of springing on him, irnsuvi'dn? quietly 
up to him. limping as though he were in pain Gaining 
courage at this, Androctes made no attempt to run 
away. Presently the lion hdd out his pnw, anil on 
examining It, Anilrocles/oHnrf that it was inflamed ' and 
swelled. Looking tnore closely, he pereeires that a thorn 
has pierced the ball of the foot, and that it is from this 
that the lion is safferiag. 

AilJeoMviw ile- 

111 iiiffioBert foot^" but not "ail iiyliurted king." 
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HOW TO PARSE [Par. 83, 84. 



,,.. 


Kiml and 


Tense. 


DlvjBt^nofTenso. 


had made 


Trans. A 


F 


C mp 


iled 


Imr.Ac 


P 


I h 


was forced 




P 


I fi 


had closed 


Tr. Act. 


I 


P 


was 2 


— 


P 


1 d fl 


had seen 


Tr. Act 


P 


mp 


were coming 


Intr. Ac 


P 


In n.p te 


had 3 


Tr. Act. 


P 


I d fl 


shall do 


Tr. Act. 


F 


I fl 


irried 


Tr. Act. 


P 


<] fin 


diilst leave 


Tr. Aot. 


P 


d fin 






P 


•1 fl 


wilt be 


— 


F 


d fi 


>vas walking 


Intr. Ac 


P 


In m 


iKtld 


Tr. Act. 




fi 


found 


Tr. Act. 




li 


has pierced 


Tr. Act 


P 


C mp 


i. suffering 


Intr. At 


P n 


In ., 



84 "Governing" an Object. 

Where a word, e.g. *«, has one form when used as a 
Subject, he, and another when used as an Object, A™ — the 
Verb is someliiuea said to iianern (he Object, because the 
Verb, as it were, controls and alters the form of the Object. 

1 PassWe 



Msarily TransiClYe; this, therefore, may 

inatcalleileltlierActiveorPnssivo. See 

" "s'CBrefUlly cltstlnpiish the Inilelliiitfl Pant " liail," nhen used by 
itmlt from tfie Compete Past "^ct seen Mm." 



m forgmTite.1, i 
.. HH-piotivB." 
> "Be," "was," SI 
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FerBon. 


Number, 


Subject. 


Object. 


Irt 


Sng 


wh 


escape 


d 


'' K 


I 




d 


S 


1 




Jd 


^ g 




eyes 


id 


& fe 


( h t rt- 




Jd 


Plutal 


S l) 


him 


Sd 


Plural 


i 




3d 

1 


^ '* 


1 


Wbilt 


3d 


'' g 


1 


"O,fi>olisli,"&c, 


2i d [ Id) 


s g 


h 


master 


2 d( ii; 


g 


b u 




2nd ( Id) 


bng 


th u 


— 


d 


S g 


1 




3 1 


'' K 




paw 


3d 


& b 


\ docl 


" tlmt it WHS in- 
flamed," &c. 


3 \ 


'^ f. 


1 n 


ball 


3 i 


s 


1 


— 



Ohjett. 

Exercise XVIII. 
85 Parse, a*! abo^e — 

G.itlienng fresli counge from the liehiurr ol lie Inn 
Andrncle- at last renliiin to liy liis hand on (he et 
tended [aw lie loaches and handles the swelling and 
in Bpite of the growing darkness siicrcetb in (Smnmg 
out a iar^ thornj' splinter niiich had >un deep into 
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63 VERBS. [Par. 86,87. 

tlie font. As soon as the Ihom was extracted, tlie lion 
sluiwed Ilia joy by eviiieiit signs, ftnii at first t<ii/ down 
by tlie side of bis beuelavtor, us tliough to protect liiin ; 
but presently be departed. Next morning, however, 
before tiLe sun had risen, baek comes tlie lion to die cave 
with a deer in bis jaws, wliich lie seta down nt tlie feet 
of Androcics; and, for several days, while Androoles 
was hiding in the cave, lie was prolected from all danger 
and ' supplied with ample food by the graleful lion, 
Bot one day, just when the slave mas cotignuuiaiiiii) bini- 
self that lie had escaped his pursuers for ever, a party of 
S')i(lier3, passing through tlie forest, en/c/iS sight of liini . 
resting in the cave in the absence of the lion. At once 
they arrest bim, and carry him batk to the city ivlieiico 
bo had escaped? 

Singular Nouns with Plural Verbs. 

Some Nouns, though Singular, are sometimes tre:itcil as 
Plurnl, because they are I'lural in wfamiiii, e.g. " party " 
in " A parly of friends are coming to dine with me to-day," 
Here, although "is coming" would not be absolutely 
wrong, yet "are coming" sounds more natural,, beuause 
" parly " means a number of persons coming from distinct 
quarters, and regarded as distinct. See Pars. 334-9. 

Shall, Will. 

Note that in the Indefinite Future, ehalt is used in the 
First Ptrson, and will in the Second and Third Tereons; — 
IS! Person I shall We shall, 

and Person Thou wilt You will, 

ard Person He will They will. 
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Par. 88.] TEE IMPERATIVE. 69 

Tlie reason ia thie ; »hrOl, like " must," implies compul- 
Bion. Now we du not mind using a word implying com- 
pulsion about ourselves ; but it seems rather rude to use it 
about otiiers. For this rensou we dislike saying, except in 
anger, "you sliall," "he shall," and prefer to say, "you 
will," " he mill." " You will " once meant " you wish or 
are willing to; " but now it generally means no more than 
"youarBgoing(to)." 

When we are bestowing a favor that does not depend on 
tlie recipient but on our own will, we may use " shall " with 
the Second Person : — 

(!) "You sfto/( have a holiday to-niotrow." 

Here tlie context absolutely destroys the notion of com- 
pulsion, and therefore " shall " may be used without rude- 

For a similar reason, there is no rudeness in — 

|3) "Ueeajshesftaiibeoutof town all the amiiiiier," 

Imperative Mood, 
Ton eannot command a man to do any thing 
unless you speak to him ; consequently the com- 
manding or Imperative Mood is, strictly speaking, 
ulwajs in the Second Person, Singular or Plural, 

J Sometimes we, as it were, exhort or command 
otii-selves, e.g. "Jet me see," "let us run." But 
this is "the same as "suffer me to see," " suffef us 
to run," Here, therefore, "suffer" and "let" are 
Imperatives, addressed to some tmaffinaiy person ; 
but " see " and " run " are not Imperatives, but In- 
finitives, the " lo " being left out. (See Par. 94). 
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70 THE IMPERATIVE. [Par. 89-91. 

89 Again, sometimes, when we are speaking of a 
Tiiird Person, we aeem to command him, e.g, " let 
him beware ; " but tliis is explained in the same 
way, and is put for " let iiim (to) beware." 

The Imperative is almost always in the Active. 

The Passive, when used, is formed (like every 
other Mood and Tense of the Passive) from the 
Passive Participle preceded by " be " : — 

(1) " Be pkas&t to enieT." 

(2) " Be pacified, be persuaded that all is well." 

go In tlie Bible, the Subject of tlie Imperative is often ex- 
pressed, e.p., "tome ye": but it 13 gtnerallj omitteJ in 
modem English. 

Aa a eommand applies mostly to the present time, there 
ore no Tenses in this Mood. A eommnnd relating to tlio 
future Ib someliines expressed by the Future Indicative ; 
either the compulsory form, " You shM bring the book 
tomorrow," or the courteous form, " You tnill have diimer 
ready by seven." We also say, " Hnce done," Pres. Coiii]il. 

91 Howr to Parse the Imperative. 

An Imperative has no Inflections, and therefore 
cannot witji truth agree with its subject. It is there- 
fore wrong to use agree about the Imperative. Tlie 
Imperative has a Subject. 

In parsing an Imperative, use the form g^ven in 
Par, 80, remembering that, though the Subject of 
an Imperative is seldom expressed, yet it is always 
implied. 
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Par. 92,93.] THE INFINITIVE. 71 

Forms of the Infinitive. 

The Tenses of the Infinitive Mood of a Verb, e.g. 
' send," are as follows : — 



Indefinite 
Incomplete 


ACW. 


Passive. 


(to) send 

(to) be sending 


(to) be sent 
(lo) be being 


Complete 


(to) have sent 


(ti.) have been 


( Complete 
) PostOontmuous 


(to) have been 
sending 


(10) have been 



There is no Past Tense. 
. by different phrases, such i 
sending," " to be about to I 
to send," &c. 

The "to "is enclosed i 
sometimes omitted, e. 



"fall" 



The Future is expressed 
s " to be on the point of 
e Bending," " to be going 

I brackets, because it is 
L (to) fall," where 



I Infinitive. See next Paragraph. 



"To" Omitted. 
We can say indifferently^ 

(1) "He dares not come." 

(2) " He lias not dared to come," 

Why is " to " inserted in the second, and omitted 
D the first, example ? 

' Uardy or never used. 
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"TO" OMITTED. 



Again, compare together — 

I baiJe liim 
I let him 
1 made him 

lean 

I iimst 
I Siliall 
I should 
I will 



I ordered liim 
I permitted hin 
I compelled liii 



n billowed 
a compelled 



lai 



To is also omitted after the Verbs see, hear, neeel, 
feel, e.g. "I saw him die," "1 heard her ai»g," 
Wliat is the reason for the omission of to after all 
these Verbs ? 
04 The reason is that our ancestors used not to put 
to before the Infinitive. Instead of "to walk" 
they used to say " walk-en." " To " was only used 
to denote purpose, with a special form of the Verb, 
" to walk-eiie," i.e. " in order to walk." In time, 
the inflections -en and -ene became disused. So, to 
denote tlie Infinitive, they used " to " in all cases, 
not only in its proper senee of purpose, but also as 
the mere sign of the Infinitive, even where the 
Infinitive was nothing but a Noun. Thus, instead 
of saying " I like walk-e«," they began to say " I 



like U 



walk." 



gg But after some Verbs, such as let, may, can. &c., 
it was not found necessary to use to. These Verbs, 
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Par. 96. 97-1 THE INFINITIVE. :3 

because they are bo often companions or allies to 
other Verbs, are called " allied " or Auxiliary 
Verbs. When these Verbs therefore were used, 
everybody knew that an Infinitive was pretty cer- 
tain to follow, even though to was not put in : " let 
us (to) pray," 
I For a similar reason, to was not inserted after see, 
hear, &&, because they were Verbs of such common 
use that everybody understood that a Verb could be 
in the Infinitive after them, without the insertion 
of to} 

But remember, the Verbs after the Auxiliary 
Verbs, e.g. " let us pray," are Infinitives, just aa 
s inserted, e.g. 



after the Aux- 



Qy The Complementary Infinitive. 

The Infinitive is often used to complete, i.e. to 1 

' I'artly sIhd the to innv bave been omitted because tbese war 
Bin«.,.«».w*r. /i™-.Jic.areHn™inmr>iitlin.ttbEliiiiBrtlollor(D,wbe 
ffligtby and tertioi 

bU wberewe bLuu 

nit. Penple bnd not ;r 

iised like an onlLimry yrth-lo tiiuM 



much as 


after other Verba where to 


" permit 


us to pray." 




" To " is omitted i. 
iliary Verbs " ntaff," ' 
also after " see," " hen 


n the infinitive 
'can," "will," 
■r," ^^feel," ^c. 
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7-1 THE IXFINITIVE. [Par. gB. 

tlie Complement of, a preceding Noun or Pronoun. 
For example, in — 

(1) " I like a rascal to he punished." 

(2) " Tht prisoner was ordered to be executed." 

Here (1) " a rascal " is not the Object o£ " like," 
for you do not like " a rascal," but " a rascal to be 
punished." Consequently, " rascal " is only the 
Partial Object, and it has for its Complement the 
I fi ' ' ' b punislied." 

I 1 m way ('2) (though the Subjective 

C less common than Objective), the 

ISO Vi not " ordered " at all ; what was 

d d w / exeeiUion of the prisoner, or, in the 
w d f h ntence, " the prisoner to be exe- 
cuted." Consequently, "prisoner" is only the Par- 
tied Subject, and it has for its Complement the 
Infinitive " to be executed," 



Uses of the Infinitive, 

The Infinitive is used — 
.1. (a) AsaKonn; 

. w-alh." 

I. (S) As part of a Noun-Phrase used Objec- 

(1) " I like a rascal to be pumshed." 
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par. 99-101.] TUB INFINITIVE. 75 

(3} " He reported tie experiment to havefiiiled." 
(4) " I perceived him to liaoe laade a mistake." 
(6) "lsa.v Mm {to] fall." 

I. (c) Less frequently, as pari of a Noim-rhrase 
used Subjectively ; — 

(1) " Jle is said lo be coming." 

(2) " Theprisoaer was ordered (o he executed." 

But these may also sometimes be parsed as Ad- 
verbial Infinitives. See Far. 105. 

99 II. As an Adverb, or part of an Adverb, modi- 
fying a Verb or Adjective : — 

(1) "I am come (for wiiat purpose?) to see you." 

(2) "I am sorry (on account of what?) (u /ifiir this." 

(3) " He is slow (in what respect ? ) tofurgice." 

(4) "You are cruel (in what respects) to friglUea 

100 in. As an Adjective- Pbrase : — 

( 1) " Water to drink," i.e. " drinMnij-viaieT." 

(2) " Paper to write with," i.e. " wrilinff-paper." 

(5) "Their importunity was not to be resisted," i.e. 
" ii-resistibte." 

(4) "Your mistake is to be deplored," i.e. "deplor- 
able." 

jQj Hovj to Parse an Infinitive. 

HencG, ill parsing an Infinitive, you may first 

1. Amrf of Verb. Transitive or Intransitive. 
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70 THE INFINITIVE. [Par. loa. 

2. Voice. Active or F;issive. 

3. Mood. Infinitive. 

4. " Slate" or Division of Tense, i.e. whether 
Indefinite, Complete, or Incomplete, 

6. Object, If it has any. 

To these statements yo« may add whether it is 

I. Mun : and, if so, (a) of what Vcrh it is the 
Subject or Object, Complementary or otherwise ; 
and (li) to what Noun or Pronoun it is Comple- 
mentary. 

II. An Adverb: and, if so, by what Preposition 
and Verbal Noun it may be replaced.^ 

III. Adjective : &nd, if so, with what Noun it is 
connected. 

EximciSE XIX. (Specimen). 
i Parse the Infinitives in the following Exer- 



]] may atnn be askeil tn mention the wonl ruoillfiad by 
,1 Inlliilllve. as In pnr^ng »n anldiiiry Adverb. 
— -^eViilce.Mootl, a]id"S[ftte,"»remnitted,«salso 
loQiiitiTe, and the wDid modlUed by tbe Adverb- 
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Par. 102.1 THE INFINITIVE. 77 

in the amphithpatre, lo strike terror into all other sUves 
that migiit wisii to ran away from tlieir masters. Ac- 
cordingly, on the appointed day, tlie wretclied slave was 
made lo stand in (lie presence of tlioasands of spec- 
tators, opposite the cage of a lion, wliich had not hcen 
suffered to eat any tiling for several days, la increase its 
natural savagencss. The fnrious roaring of the ffltniahed 
lioD Btrnck terror into ever; tieart, and made (he poor 
slave prepare for the worst. Suddenly, the signal is 
given, and from the open cage forth bounds the licm. 
But, what was tlie astonishment of the spectators, to see 
the savage heast, on reaching its victim, at once <Jiaii;/e 
its nature. Instead of devouring Androcles, it bepan (o 
/awn on anil caress liim. Tlie spectators, indignant at 
the cowardice of the beast — for so they called it — bade 
the officers let loate a second lion to destroy the first. 
It was done, and forthwilli a mon!.ter lai^er and more 
furious than the first, rushed with open jaws at (be 
trembling slave. But the first lion, at once springing 
on the assailant, forced it to turn from Androcles, and 
after a terrible contest, left it disabled on (he snnd. The' 
admiring spectators now shouted' applause.' declaring 
that file stave must be osketl lo explain tlie lion's extra- 
ordinary conduct. On bearing the story of his adven- 
tures, they begged the Governor (o pardon Androcles, 
and not only to give him his freedom, but also to bestow 
on liim his faithful lion. Their importunity was not to 
be resisted, and both requests were granted. 
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(!. SiiyfrtnrOl.jett. 

\i. Alijtctivi.i, 


Infinitive, 




to be exposed 




to strike 


Adverbial. 


to run away 


Object. 


to stand 






Complementary Subject. 


to increRse 


Adverbial. 


(tolpreparel 




to see 


Adverbial. 


(to) change 1 




to fawn 


Object. 


(lo) let loose 








(to| be asked' 




to explain 


Adverbial.' 


lopanJon 




to l>e resisted 


Adjectival. 



104 



CISC : — 
Long ago 



finitrve HS J K 

Tbe OUuct Iii&nlUve now 
IniletiiiitB Paet, m bete, 
be r.dlnne't by nil Ol^ject. 
• 'Slrive'lsnotaTcar 



Began' iaalsaaTrAimit 
!Tb ; therefore " 1 
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Suluect or Object of 


tl«l Siilject or OHioct. 
a. If A'Iserbial, i-ejilm* by a. Prepo- 




Biiion »iid Vetbal Niiun. 




3. IfA.lJeetlval, state Noun aoallfled. 


was ordered 


Androcles 




for tlie purpose of striking 


might wish 






the slave 


had beon suffered 


which 




for tlie purpose of inereasing 




the slave 




at seeing 




the beast 






baSe 


the offieers 




it 




tlie Biftve 




for the purpose of explaining 


begged 


the Governor 




qualifies " import unit;- " 



upon llie wagon and lei * tlie horses cany him, wliile 
he cracked liis whip and sang songs. I'resertly the 
road began^ to rise, but still the wagoner kept his seat. 
Soon Ihey came to a place niiere a torrent seemed to 
have dashed across the roail, wearing a deep pit with its 
wjiters. The horses put fortli all their strength to pall 
the wagon across, but in vain ; all their efforts could* 
not even ?BD«e the wlieeU, which began ' to sink deeper 
and deeper into the pit. Now, when it was too late' 
> On tlie other 1 

in take an OliJect — 

- ..Bsable." TiiBfulioivlHglnfliiltlvs 

mny bereganlodosChe Ohleot of " can " or " oonld ; " "cun " was 

oi.iM a TrMiKitif e Verb, "ijit " is tbe same as " suflfer : iare " Is 

tliH saniB as " yeiitvire." " Help " jpennt Im; " to renietiy," 2nd " gut 
ridof,"3Ed"avohl," "Thanlieconlilbeln," "XlianhBconldavolil '* 
' ■'7hBlt"lstlio»BinBn8"wttlisitiriiB." "Toolate todo any 
tbltig" Is '- too late Itir tJie purpose of doing any tiling." 
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in do any thing, tlie good for nothing carter got Jdhii 
. from liJE nagon ; l>ut nil tliat I11. Jul has (d chtsi- incl 
Bwear at tlie liorseo Fimling tlint cursing diil not 
move the wagon, be at la^t thought he noulil try v, lint 
praying couM^ do So, falling on Ins knees, ho be 
songlit Hercules, the god of hard work, (o come and 
help hint ill his troubles In an instant Hercules was 
on the spot ; bat, in^tetd p g m <i y 

fellow I " sail! he, " how d y rf m 

you liave triwl ' to 'lo witl 
cules helps none but tlios g 

themselves." 

105 Caution. After Verbs ka mm 

advising, compelling, it is 1 a d 

miiie whether the ItifinitLv Ah u 

pleuientary. For example, n — 

(1) " They besought him lo help them." 
— the meaning is the same as — 

{2] " They besought him lliat he wmild help Ihem." 
Heve there is a notion of purpose : and hence 
"to help "in (1) maybe parsed as an Adverbial 
Infinitive meaning " for the purpose of helping." 

re Verb; tberefore " to make " slionlrt 

• '■ CoiiUI " Is the same as " was iiwe." " TheYiriiiiwing'ii 
may bereganled iw the Oldect nf ''c»n" or "caalil;" "ca 
on«e a Trandilie Vurb ■• Let " Is tlie lame as " suffar ; " ■ 
Is tliu mma HB " venture." 

> Vou mlsJit bo cllsiHiaed to say liere that " are wlltlne 
mme M ■' wIbIi," anil tliat " to lieln " Jh tlio OliJect nf " wish, 
lalniplluilln " ace willing." Bnt.irroa bearin mlmlhaw 
iH n«il In snch Baiitoiiaw, e.g " I am sorry, gUiil. willing, al 
tbls,"it wilt Beem better catalis"tn lieli>'>»s an Admrbta 
Uve, meaning *^ aa rogardB doing," *' In tue mailer of botpli 
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But " Kim to help " might also bo treated as 
meaning " liis helping," and regarded as tlie Object 
of " they besought." 

Either parsinj; may therefore he allowed, Ad- 
verbial or Complementary. 

When tlie pupil has once grriaped llie notion that ctmhl, 
aonlil, &a., are followed by Iiifiiiilives. it will be no longer 
necessary to separate the Auxiliary from ilie IiiEniiive. Tlie 
wliole mny be parsed together as a Compounil Verb. For 
example, in the last exercise, " uould do," may be treated 
as a Compound Verb. 

The Complementary Subject Infinitive. 

106 Note that the Complementary Object Infinitive 
cannot always be converted into a Complementary 
Subject Infinitive, You can say — 

(1) " 1 like a rasi^ lo be paiiisJifd." 
But not — 

(2)" A rascal is liked to be, pimislied," 

The reason ia this, that in (2) the Noun "rascal" 
is separated and disconnected in meaning fi-om the 
Infinitive " to he punished ; " and therefore "rascal " 
would be in danger of being regarded as the com- 
plete Subject of " is liked." 

107 Consequently the Complementary Subject Infini. 
tive is seldom used except where the Noun-Subject 
and the Verb are so related that the former might 
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be made flie Complete Subject of the latter, ivitboiit 
making utter nonsense. For example, " he " mig}d 
be made the Complete Subject of " is known," " was 
heard," " was asked " ; although in a very different 
sense from that of the following examples, in which 
" he " is Partial Subject : — 

(1) "He is hnown to be honest." 

(2) " Ih was beard lo sm/, seen lo do," &c. 

(3] "lie was asked lo do, ordered lo come," kc. 

In all these cases it is better to parse the In- 
finitive as Complementary ; but it may be parsed, 
though not so well, Adverbially, e.g. "he is known 
as regards he'mg honest," " he was heard in the act 
o/ saying," &o. 



The Infinitive after Adjectives. 

As an Adjective can be modified by an Advei'b, 
in it by an Adverbial Infinitive ; — 

(1) "PleasHnl lo see," i.e., " ia seeing," or, "/or Ike 
purjjnseo/" seeing." 

(2) " This is hard tobear," i.e., " in." or "for bearing." 

(3) " I Bin content to he poor," i.e., " wilA being 

(4) "He is quick to delect imposition," i.e., "u( 
delecling." 

(5) " This apple is fit lo eat," i.e., "for the purpose of 
eating." 
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109 The Adjectival Infinitive Explained. 

An Atfjetlivfll Phrase may be made up by llie Preposi- 
tion to anil llie Infinitive, as easily oa by a Prepasilion and 
Noun. Tliere is no difference, in principle, between "a 
nionitey ic'dk a long tail ; " " apples for eating ; " " paper j^ 
wiiiiiig ; " " wa ter/w drmlcing," and — 

(I) " Apples <o Eat ; " "papsr <d tortte loitt ,- " " a house to W." 
(3) "Dutiflfl tojKffona;" ^'debtsft* jiai/;" "work lotJo" 
(3] "A time toiBork, and tttitao to play;" " oothing io do." 



Tlie Adjectival force of tlje Infinitive may tw seen by tlie 
ease wilti wbich, in many cases, " (o " may be replaced by 
-itig or -nhle, so as to convert tlie Adjective-Phrase into an 
Adjective; "wrili'njpaper," "playinj-time," " depIomWc," 
" undeniuUe," &c. 



IIO The Parenthetical Infinitive. 

The Adverbial Inflnitive of Purpoae is often 
briefly used in a Parenthesis: — 

(1) "I came by a circuitous palh, or rather — to tell 
tbe troth — I completely lost my way." 

Tliis seems to be a short way of saying " (lu 
order) to tell the truth (I must say that), I com- 
pletely lost my way." 

(2) " Will j-on come then ' " " To he sm-e, I ivill." 

This seems to be a condensation of " (In order 
for you) to be sure, (I say distinctly) I will come." 
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The Exclamatory Infinitive. 

The Infinitive is sometimes used absolutely in 
esclumations : — 

(1) " To think that he should be bo foolish ! " 

(2) " Simpleton ! To draim tliat lie Could Bucceed 
without effort 1 " 

In (1) "to think " appears to be the Subject of 
some Verb understood, e.g. " astonishes me ; " in (2) 
" to dream " is probably an Adverbial Infinitive 
modifying " simpleton " repeated. " Simpleton to 
dream" is the same as '■ foolisli to dream," or "for 
dreaming." 

I Exercise XXI. 

Parse the italicized words in the following Exer- 

Alean hungry wolf one day met a mastitT, who hud lost him- 
Belf in tlie forest, and asked the wolf to sheie liim tlie 
way home.^ For a moment the wolf thought ctsprin^ng 
at the dog's tliroal ; he was so plump and sleek and seemed 
so good to eat. But the mastlfT was too strong to U over- 
pou'ered; bo the wolf replied, " Show you tlieway,Sir1 
Ta be sure I will : " and away they trotted together. 

Presently tlie ma eliff looked askance at the wolf. "You 
seem to me," said he, " to be in good condition for the 
chase, hut you are not shapely to look at ; one can count 
your ribs." " I am content !o be poor," replieJ the wolf : 
"here in these woods there is not much to eat. But 
what makes you so fat 1 and sleek ? ' I would give any 
thing (0 be in si^ch condition." " Then I advise yon (o 
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romswithme/'replied the mastiff, "and you will be sure 
la gft wliat you want. You will have nothing to do, but 
(0 horh at beggara and vagrants, and then you may eat 
SB much as you like of good beef and mutton. Will yon 
come ? " At the mention of mutton, the wotf could not 
contain himself ; his mouth watered and be began to meep 
for joy. " To think of your doubting whether I would 
come," lie cried : " most gladly wilt 1 accept your offer : 
my life is no longer to be endured. Indeed, to tell you 
the truth, I Jiave not tasted food for the last four days." 
So on they went at a quickened pace. 

113 As they walked andtalked, the wolf could not forbear every 

now and then turning '0 admire his compiinion, Wliile * 
doing* ao, lie noticed a mark round the dog's neck where 
the hair appeared to lie worn away. " What 's that 1 " 
asked the wolf . "Nothing." "Nothing?" "Notliing 
to ipealc of," answered the mastiff in a rather confused 
way. " But what is it?" asked the wolf again : for be 
began to be suspicious. " Well then, if you are deter- 
mined to know — it is only the mark of the collar round 
my neck. Sometimes I am ordered to be tied up 'o pre- 
vent my losing my way, as I have done to-day. It is ol 
no consequence." " It is of bo much consequence." iti- 
lermpted the wolf, " that I must wish you • good-by,* 
and liidyottffo home by yourself. Tu/ose one's freedom 
is a loss not /o be endtirtd. I prefer (0 slarce free ' ratlier 
than Id be a plump slave." 

114 The Tenses of Participles. 
Participles, like Adjectives, have no Tenses of 

their own, but borrow the lime they express from 
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[Pat 



sonie other Vei'b in the sentence. Thus " walk- 
ing " or " supported " may he Fast, Present, or 
Future : — 

1. Past: — 

(1) " Walking on, I soon rsached Windsor," i.«., 
"after I walked on," 

(2) " Supported by this scanty food, lie lived for ten 
days longer," i.e., " since lie was supported." 

2. Present: — 

(1) "I see ftn oW man walking towards me," i.e., 
" wlio 13 walking" or, " and he is walking," 

(2) "I see nn old man coming this way.spi^j/wrtei/ by 









rkd." 



3. Fuiure: — 
■ (1) " Walking on, you wUl soon reach Windsor," i.e., 
" if you [uiill] wal/c on." 
(2) "Sn/iporled by Ills son's daily labor, he will 
live for the rest of his life in comfort," i.p., 
" siiioe lie uiili be supported." 



lie The Participial forms might he a 
Iowa, acconling to their forms : — 



igeda 



fol- 



IsaoMPLETe 


AC... 


P„...., 


supporting 


(being) sup- 


COJIPI-KTE 


having sup- 


having been 
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But the Incomplete form may sometimes denote 
an action in the IiKlefinile Past, as in the first 
example ot Paragraph 114. 

Note that the Complete aa well as the Incomplete 
form of the Partidple can he used either for Present, 
Past, or Future. For example, "-ffijn'n^ walked oa, 
I came to Windsor" means not "when I have 
walked on" hut "when I had waE;ed on," so that 
the Participle is here put for Uie Complete Past. 

A future action is expressed in a Participle by 
a Phrase with " being," e.g. " being on the point of 
death," " being about to die " (where " to die " must 
be regarded as the Object of " about "). 

Il6 The confasion in tlie nses of the Partitiple is, perhaps, 
in part explained bj ite liaving_ been confused with tlie 
abbreviated Adverbial nee of the Verbal. Por example, 
"in," or,"o« walking" could naturally mean eit!ier"en- 
ga.ged in walking," or "u/JOB "i e " o/Jer walking " When 
tliia Adverbial Phrase was cootraLted to a walking," 
or Einiply "walking it was eaadj' confused witti the 
Paniciple. 

Originally the PartiLiple ended in id anc! the \ erbal 
in^icf; butveryearly the Participle assumed ly SucPar. 
651-8. 
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THE INDIRECT OBJECT. 

117 Find the Object of the Ver!> in tiie tirst of the 
following sentences : — 

(1) "John broiiglit Thomas a book." 

(2) " 1 will foi^ive them their fault." 

(-1) "The fnthur allowed his son two hundred poimcis 

(4) "I envy her her good health." 

(5} " Tliis condutt will lose jou your friends." 

(6) "Fill me the cup." 

(7) " My mother taught my brother French." 

(8) " I will ask your sister this question." 

Ask the question in the nsual way, " Brouglit 
whom or wliat ? " Answer, " Bvought a book ; " 
therefore " book " is the Object of " bvought," 

If any one were to say, " No, tlie sentence ^ves 
the an.swer 'brought Tliomas,' " you woulil reply, 
" Jolin dill not bring Thomas, he brought the boolc 
for or to Thomas; and 'biought Thomas' is only 
a short way of saying 'brought /or or to Thomas.'" 

■ The Snhjnncllve Moo.i, which wnulri naturally follow here, is 
deferred to Fat. 1(13, owing to ita iUffli:ulty. 
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Nevertheless, as " Thomas " does (in a certain 
sense) answer to the question "whom?" after the 
Verb, it is called an Ohject. But "book" is called 
the Direct Object, as it is the first and direct 
ohject of the action ; and Thomaa ia called the 
Indirect Object, as beinjr the second object in- 
directly affected by the action. 



Rule. 

TliR Indirect Ohjeet of a Verb is the word or 
phrase that aiuwers to the question " For, or, to 
whom ? " " For, or, to what ? " when asked after 
the Verb and its Direct Object. 

I Tlicre are a few exceptions to tliis ruie. In " lie plai/e<l 
me a triclt," "on," not "for," woulii be supjilicd beliire 
" ine." Also, after "ask," "of" or "from" has to ba 
Eupplieii : " he asked (0/) Lis sister a question." ' 

I JV. B. The Indirect Object can easily he detected 
as follows; it always comes be/ore the Direct Object, 
and cannot be placed after the Direct Object with- 
ont the insertion of a Preposition, in winch case it 
ceases to be the Indirect Object of the Vei'b, and 
becomes the Object of the Preposition ; — 

(1) "John hrought a boolt^ Thomas." 



hsbl J in 



le llireoC 



I f 8) after " ask," (he woTii " pf ster " may be rflearded 
Ijject "aster." 
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(2) " I will forgive their fault to tliem." i 

(3) " TIieFiitlieralloived two hundred pounJs a year 



Exercise XXII. 
121 Which are the Dhuct and niiLh tiie InilirPtt 
Objects ol the italiuzed Verbs' — 

1. John fetched me a book 2 He forgaie me my fnult 
3. My mother laught me Frenth i The judge asLed 
him a question 5 He r'Jined me tins 'light faior 
6. M> cousin did me n giod turn 7 Tlie thief 3a e 
me a sudden blow. S. Mj unLle left me a small sum of 
money. S. She will tdl me what she wants. 10. You 
shall sejid me some more soliliers at once. II. lie teat 
me a thousand pounils. 12. I will shew your friend 
every thing that is to be seen. 13. This man oined me 
money. 14. He fduijed me a triuk. IS. Tiiis conduct 
will Idle yon the esteem of your friends. 16. ^epmmses 
US much, but does little, 17. He anstcered roe nothing. 
18. I triKji you your good health, 19. A little fore- 
thought v>lll sat-e as a great deal of trouble. 20. His 
father al/ouied him two hundred pounds a year. 



The Object after a Passive Verb. 

122 Wlien an Actjve Verb, taking two Objects, is 
changed into the Passive Voice, one Object be- 
comes the Subject of the Passive Verb, but the 
other is retained as Object. This Object may be — 

"I snvy your good 
be luLklalol- 
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I. The former Indirect Object of the Active: — 

(1) "Tlieir lirea were offlerctl lAeJH by tlie conqueror, 
if tliey would surrender." 

(2) " His fault was forgiven him. by Ins master upon 

his promiae of amendment." 

(3) " Ttiis faror was refused tiie by my friend." 

(4) " Much trouble was saved mn hy his kindness." 
(6) " Tbree questions were asked me by the ex- 

(6) " Writing was taught me by my mother." 

IL The former Direct Object of the Active : — 

(1) " They were offered their lives by the conqueror." 

(2) " He was forgiven kk fault." 

(8) " I was refused ilusfacar." 

(4) " I was saved much trouble hy his kindness." 

(5) " I was asked three qaesliona by tlie e; 

(9) " I was tauglit writing by ray moihcr." 



123 If a distinction is needed between the two kinds 
of Objects used after a Passive Verb, the terms 
Direct and Indirect Object of the Active may be 
used. But unless such a distinction is asked, it 
will be enough to say that it is the Object retained 
after a Passive Verb, or, for shortness, the retained 
Object. 

124 Caaiioa. Carefully disthiguisli tlie i?iWiMi( 0?yVc( from 
llie Supplement (Par. 148) of a Verb in Kself incomplete. 
3?or eJiftmple, " to make king," is a Compound Verb, equi- 
Talent to " to l:i«g,'' or " to be-king." Consequently, 
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" king " is not the RclaiMd Object, tat tlic Supplement of 
nil iiicomplelt; Verli in : — 



The Cognate Object. 

125 Some Verbs, though generally Intransitive, take 
occasionally after them an Object whose meaning 
is akin to the Verb. Such Objects are called 
Cognate (co-, together ; note, born : Hence "bom 
together," " related," " akin "). 

This usage is more common in Poetry and in 
elevated language tlian in ordinary Troso: — 

(1) " Tliey have slept llieir slefp." 

(-2) "He lias fouglit a good Jiylit;" "They shouted 

applause." 
(3) " We have walked a long walk to-day." 

The Early English Dative. 

126 I" t''^ earliest Eiigliali there was a spcoial Inflection fo 
lienote tlie Indirect Dhjeet. Being mostly used after such 
Vert>s as " give," " leud," " send," " forgive," " refuse," &o. 
— all ot which imply " ^ving " or " not giving "~ this Use 
or Case of the Noun or Pronoun was called the Dative (i.«. 
giving) Case. 

In the earliest English, this Inflection would maltB it per- 
fectly clear which was tlie Direct and wldch the Indirect 
Object. Compare together (1| the modem English, and 
(2) the earliest English, in the following examples : — 
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In (2), but not in (1), we see distinctly by the Inflection 
-iim (wliitli is llie aigiiof tlie Dative use), ilint "nijiisiruiii " 
is die Indirect Object. 

If tlie old Dative case had to be ppecifipd, wherever it ia 
found in Modern English, we shouid have to call the Objei^ts 
in the following examples, Botires : — 

(1) " Trust mc nnd belioie no one else." 

(2) "A calamity lin» bctollen u(." 
{3) " Ohey me and disobey Aim." i 

(4] " It displeased the king, though It pleacwl tlie pmp/e." ' 
But in modem English tlie Objeut after" trust," " bufidl." 
&c, must now be tailed the Direct 01ijei;t 

The Adverbial Object. 

127 ■^'" Adverbial Phrase is sometimes contracted 
into a Noun witli a Preposition^il Prefix, e.g., " a- 
board," " a-foot," '■ a-fleld ; " and sometimes still 
further contracted into a Noun without Prefix of 
any kind : 

(1) "I am going >Sm7" ("'is is a contraction for 

Ifame (E.E h.inil la repeate<llr used as an Adverb in '■ Layamon," 
and nlso as an InUeited^imn. 

128 Ag.iin, in the earliest periods of the language, 
an Aiiverbiiil Phrase was sometimes represented by 
an Tiifieeted Noim, tlie Inflection representing a 
modern Preposition {see last paragraph) : 

(21 " He that was dead came forth, bound band-iini 
and fot-uw," i.e., "us nyarde," or, in, "bands 
and feet." 

(3) (Modern English), ' 
lowed (generally) by Ihe Frepuititii 
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129 HencG, even wliere no Preposition was ever in- 
serted, the Objective form is soinetiines iiseil in 
answer to the questions " How far .' " " How 
much ? " " When ? " " Where ? " e.g. — 

(1) " Ho is worth i/ou and me put togetlier." 

(2) " He walked a iiiik." 
(3)"Heis(CTj™sold." 

The Objective form me in the first sen t«nc« shews 
that all these Nouns and Pronouns must be regai-ded 
as Objectively used. 

130 These Adverbial Objects are sometimes, as it 
were, compromises between Adverbs and Direct 
Objects. For example, " is worth " implies the 
Transitive Verb "equals," and may therefore natu- 
rally be followed by a Direct Object. On the 
other hand, it is in form Intransitive, so as to 
require an Adverb rather than an Object. 

131 In some of these cases a Preposition may be in- 
serted before the Object, as — 

II) "We wttiKd (for) im hoiT," 

(2) " He ia (by) a Irijtc taller tliin I." 

(a) " We will come (in) ihree dujs from this lime." 

(4) " (Al) ihut moment Tlminas appeared," 

(5) '■ He fame (by) ihe shortest imy." 
(0) '' He stood (on) Hut side of me." 

But it is not to be supposed that a Preposition 
was thus inserted in early English. 
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Exercise XXIII. (iSrECiMEs). 

i Parse the italicized Nouiia aud Pronouns in tlie 
following Exercise : — 

Thu Romans Iind giren Lan Poraena offence ]>y banishing 
tlieir king Tarquin the Proud. So Porsenasent llwm an 
a mhissai'cir' bidding them take bacli tlieir king or prepare 
for war. But tlie Eomans knew well that tliey would 
never be forgiven their rebelUoH by king Tarquin ; and, 
ftlthongli ]iardon was olTered them if they would sulimlt, 
they knew they could not trust his proiataea. So tlicy 
gave the amiiussiidor an ansBKr of defiance, and Bent him 
away. Then king Porsena, after waiting some rfi'js to 
see whetlier Ihey would sabmil, determined to (each tbe 
liomaBii a ksson and to humble their pride. 80, two 
vumila after tbe banishment of Tarquin, tbe Tuscan king 
Bet out for Rome. 

I Great was the fear that the Tuscan army caosed the 
lioiaanit, when it suddenly appeared on the other side 
of the Tiher. Tliesenate was justtiien tskingcounsd; 
hut on hearing of the enemy's approach, all rushed that 
imtant toward Ibe wall. MessenRcr after messenger had 
arrived bringing the eonsala word that this town had 
been taken or that village burned ; but still the Romans 
had not expected that the army could reach Rome that 
dag. Porcmg bis way through crowds that pressed round 
asking iim anxions qafstioas about their friends and re- 
lations, the consul mounted the wall and at once cried 
out : " Jf yonder bridge is not broken down, the enemy 
will be upon us this moment." Then out spoke Horatius 
and said; " I and two others will keep the bridge for 
you i hew it down at once." So Horatius and two other 
brave Romans took their stand on the bridge, to fight 
theiriiF«fc against the whole TuEcanarmy,wliile the rest 
of the Romans, Senators and Commons together, worked 
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ADVERBIAL SUBJECT. [Par. 134, 135. 



hard at tlie bridge, loosening the props and tearing dovrji 
the planks. 



134 An Object may be parsed a 





5^^j;«i^ Indirect 


n 


Oliject. 


CLl^"'^""""" 


.]"""""■"' 




4. Advetblil 


4. Answering what 


I-nra Porsena 


Indirct^t 


had Kivcn. 


Tlipm 


Indirect 




Ri'ljellion 


Retained 


would be for- 


Them 


Retain eiJ 


was offcreil. 


Days 


Adverbial 


"How long 1" 


l!..rniin3 


liidlrcfrt 


10 tpaeh. 


Lesson 


Direct 





Answer tiie rest for yourself. 

Adverbial Subject. 

igc I. The Subject is sometimes used with the Par- 
ticiple (without any Verb of which it can be calleil 
the Subject) so aa to make an Adverbial Phrase : — 

(1) " They drngged my friend away, / in xain resist- 

ing and prolettmg," i.e., " while I," &e. 

(2) " Up we ulimbed, he remaining below." 
(8) " This doae^ tliey departed." 

(1) " Brerit/'asl endrd, they went out for a walk," 

Examples (1) and (2) shew us that in this con- 
Btrnction the Noun is used Subjectively, and not 
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Objectively; for the Subiective forms "I" and 
" he " are used, not " me " and " him," 

The Subject may be explained as Subject of the 
Verb implied in tbe Participle ; e.g. in (I) " /resist- 
ing" is the Bame as " while, or, though, tresisied." 

The Subject in this construction being free from 
or lo«sed from its usual connection with the Verb, 
is sometimes called the Subject Absolute {ah, 
from; solut-, loosed), 

136 11- Sometimes the Participle is omitted : — 

(1) " Siecrd in hand, the captain led on his men." 



(3) " Break/ail over, we prepared for our journey." 
In all these cases some Participle, such as " being," 
can be easily supplied. 

Apposition. 

137 Sometimes a Noun or Pronoun is nsed not as 
the Ordinary Subject or Object of a Verb, hut as a 
sort of repetition and explanation of the Subject or 
Object. 

In such cases, " I mean," or " that is to say," or 
some similar expression, may be supplied between 
the two Nouns : — 
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Here " the boy," being in. close connection with 
" Tliomas," iH said to be in Apposition {ad, near ; 
position, position) to " Tiiomas." 

138 For " the boy," write the Third Personal Tro- 
noun. Then the sentence becomes — 

(2) " Nest came Thomas, he that cleans the boots." 

(3) " Then we saw Thomas, him that cleans the 

In (2) " Thomas " is the Subject, and the Pro- 
noun in Apposition haa the Subject-Inflection ; in 
(3) " Thomas " is the Object, and the Pronoun in 
Apposition has the Object-Inflection. Hence we 
get this Eule ; — 

Nouns and Pronouns are vsed Su^eclivdg when 
in Apposition to Subjects, and Objectively when in 
Apposition to Objects. 

139 By"aBedSubjecliyely "or "Objectively" is meant that 
— if the word haa Subject and Objett Inflections — the Sub- 
jective Inflection or Objective Inflection must be used. 

140 1" ""ost cases it may be shewn that words " nsed (1) 
Subjectively " and (2) " Objectively " tespcciively, answer 
the question (1) " who ? " or " what 1 " before the Verb, or 
(2) " whom 1 " or " wliat V after the Verb — so that they are 
logicallii entitled Wiht described as being themselves Sulijects 
or Objects. Tims " he," above, answers " who came ? " 

Nouna or Pronouns in Apposition may be there- 
fore deacritied as Appositional Subjects or Objects 
respectively. 
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Par. I 



r-143.] 



APPOSITION. 



141 Apposition with Indirect Object, &c. 

The Indirect Object is not often omphalic enough to have 
anotlier Indirect Object in Apposition to it. But such a 

" Will yoQ sriTO him yonr ronMence — a rascal banisbed from 



142 'r''^ Noun when used Possessively, tieing almost an 
AJjtctive, is rarely or never followed by n Noun in Appo- 
sition. It would Bcaruely be English to say ; 

" Tliis picture WH8 not mine but my Jroifter'a — an artist blm- 
self, and a great imHuAaseiir." 
Even were such an Appositional use allowable, the Pos- 
sessive could not be tolerated in apposition ; the Objective 
would have to be employed, e.g. " artist" nbove, and would 
have to be reganled as the Object of an inip/ied " of." 

In the following examples tliere is no Apposition ; the 
Noan that was once Appositional has noiv become part of 
a Compound Noun : — 

(1) " PCiJ'ioni the Coaquei-or'ii diaractec]" "Eing Alfred!! 



Apposition with an Implied Noun. 
143 Sonietimes a Noun is "in Apposition" not to 
another preceding Nouu, but to some Noun implied 
from the preceding words : — 

(1) " He was said to have disobeyed his parents — a 
/anil deemed unpardonable in those days." 

(2) " Tou were lilent when accused — a dear am/et- 
siun of guiit." 
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In some cases the Noun implied from the pre- 
ceding sentence wonld, if expressed, be Objective. 
For example, the sentences might have run — 

(1) "He waa guilty ot dlsobedUnce — nfuaU," &c. 

(2) "You kept silence — iLcoii/ession," &(:. 



But 



1 other 



Subjective, t 

"If he were elected a 
very prubable ecai 
happen," &c. 



* the implied Nout 



ight 1 



Parse the italicized words in — 

By this time tlie Tuscan army liad camo up, their spears 
advanced, and Irampels sounding in triumpli. Wheu 
tliey saw Die Ihree brave Rumans on the bridge offering 
Iheiii battle, at first llie sight caused Ihfm lavghUr, and 
t]>ree of the bravest chiefs spurred forth at Porsena's 
command to open Mm a jmtk. Bat the next niomcni, their 
three bodies lay bleeding beneath the Itoman spears. 
Then three more Tuscans rode forvrard ; but, these too 
being slain by the three Romans, fear and wrath fell on 
the whole army. So now, with levelled spears and 
closed ranks, tbey advam^ed all together against the 
champions, a sti/ht to make tiic bravest shrink baek. But 
the three stood their giynoid : and now they had gained 
their cnuiilrjiBCTi time enough to loosen the props of the 
bridge, which began to sliiTcr under the force of the 
f stream. " Back, Horalius, back," shouted the Consul; 
and hack rushed his two friends, jost in time, the bridge 
cracking beneath their feet, and thundering downwards 
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as lliey touclieJ the bant. But tlie brave Horalius, liis 
wound retarding liim (for lie had been wounded id tlie 
last contest) could nol mn back in time, and so was left 
alone, the enemy pressing on him in front, and the nuer 
— which was flllly fifty jarrfs broad — surging and foam- 
ing behind. One moment lie paused, and offered up a 
prayer; then leaped into the slream. lioniatis and Tub- 
canif all alike, eagerly watched the brave swimmer, 
Bwimniing a strong stroke, wounded though lie was : and 
Forsena ::ried aloud lliat he was worth twelve ordinary 
lives, and prayed that lie might live and light many 
another battle. One miaate he seemed to be sinking, but 
the next lie rose, and at last, weary and faint, he reached 
the shore. From thai time all the Romans paid Horatius 
' due TesfKct, and bestowed gif is upon him, and set up Iiig 
statue in the market-pluce, an htiioi- rarely bestowed on 
any Roman citizen. 

Exercise XXV. 
Parse the italicized words in — 
XAt. A great battle was raging betweeD the birds and the 
beasts : it had lasted all dm;, and was not yet decided. 
Not a bird or beast but* had taken one side or other in 
the battle — a/M but the bat. She alone, the cowardly 
iseature, would take no part with either side. In vain 
the eagle, the general of the birds, being hard pressed 
by his enemies the beasls, sent her his coiamunds by the 
swallow to join the army of Ihe birds. " How can you 
give m« the name of bird?" she replied; "what bii'd 
has teeth as I liave^ " Soon afterwards the lion, the 
king of the beasts, finding the battle going against him, 
1 "AH" Is in appnaitiim wUh a. Subject un.1er><t«o<l. It Is as 

Bld^ 111 the battle, alt but tlie tmt ; " anil "all " in Hn Atljecllve iiBed 
1 In apiiofiiUiin wttti " birds and b^ats," Implied taaa 
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sent to say lliat lie would forgive hur her past cti'i- 
ardke if she came at Once to join his army, " Wliat 

146 right lias he to -ask me smili a J'acor t " replied the hat. 
" How can he tate me for a beast "i Even a mole can 
seu that I have wings. Wiio ever saw a beast witli 
wings ? " 

Saying these words, she flew to the birds, wlio seemed 
on the point of gainin); a complete victory, ai]il%agerly 
ollered the eagle her services. But tlie eagle answered, 
"Just now you told ua you were a beast. Go lo your 
friends the heasta : they need jour help more than we." 
The bat reared in confusion ; but an hmr afterwards, 
forlune inclining toward the beasts, she humbly ap- 
proached the lion, ofCering him her help. " You would 
not do IIS a kindness when we were in trouble," roared 
the lion, " and now do you talk about giving us your 
helpt Away with youf The batik once over, I will 
make short work with you." 

B«jected by both parties — the natural resu/i of her coward- 
ice — the bat was fort'ed to lead a sohtary life. So sho 
skulks in dark places, anil prefers the night to the day 
— a warning to all men that they must not " trim." 

Appositional Verbs, or Verbs of Identity. 

147 It has been shewn that two Nouns or Pronouns 
when " in Apposition " are both used Subjectively, 
or else both used Objectively. There are some Verbs 
wlioae nature it is thus to connect Nouns or Pro- 
nouns, placing them, as it were, in Apposition. 

These Verbs sometinies express the identity be- 
tween two persons or tJiings. The Verb " is " is 
commonly used thus: — 

(1) " The author of this book is my brother." 
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Here " is " expresses the identity between " my 
brother " and the Subject of " is," i.e. " the author." 

Hence the name Object could not be given to 
"my brother." Indeed, if yon alter the sentence 
by putting yourself in your brother's place, it bo- 

(2) " The author of this book is /." 

Since, therefore, jou are obliged to use the Sub- 
jective form" " I " (not " me "), it folJowa that 
"brother" in (1) is Subjectively, not Objectively, 
used. 

For a similar reason, the ordinary term " Object " 
cannot be given to the Koun following the Verb 

(3) "He was made, appointed, created, kin;/." 

(4) " He was thought, deemed, believed, supposed, 
called, named, a rascal." 

(5) " He seems, appears, looks a rascal." 



In these sentences the Verb by itself is incom- 
plete. " He was made " is not only not the complete 
meaning ; it is even untrue. The Verb is, not " was 
made" but " was made-king." " To make-king" and 
"to make-heaiitiful" are, each, just as much one 
Verb, as " to be-king " and " to heaufi-fi/." 
ld.8 Since the words " rascal " and " general " supple- 
ment the preceding Verbs, they may be called the 
Supplement of the Verb ; and, since they are here 
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used Subjectively, they may be called tte Sub- 
ieetive Supplement of ike Verb.^ 
On the other hand, in — 

(6) " Tliey made, appointed, created Mm general." 

(7) " We thought, deenieii, supposed, believed, callcii, 
nameil, him a rascal." 

— since the identity is here between the Object 
" him " and the " rascaE " or " general," we may 
call " rascal " and " general " Objective Supplements 
of the Verb} 

I4Q Adjectives are sometimes thus used as Supple- 
ments ; — 

(1) " We thought her /oo'isft," 

[2) '■ I painted my house white." 

Here " though t-foolish " may be regarded as a 
Compound Verb. 
Somewhat diffl-'rent is the Parlifipial useof AJjeclivosin — 



Caution. Distingubh carefully between : — 

1. The Complementary Infinitive, which is the 

Complement of a Nouii or ProaouQ (See Par. 97). 
3. The Supplemetit, which is the Supplement of 

a Verb. 

it, is usad.far fear 
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Par. 150-132.J VEnns. 105 

N.B. — The Jntransllive Verba " is," " holes" 

seems-," " appears" and the Transitive Verbs 

*^ make," " create," ^^ appoint" " deem," " esleem," 

being oflen used to express identity, may be called 

" Verbs of Identity" 

Rule. — Verbs of Identity, when Intransitive and 
Passive, take a Subjective Supplement ; when Transi- 
tive, take an Objective Supplement. 



151 



Preparatory 'it' and 'there.' 



Instead of saying •' To walk is liealthj-," " To 
steal is dibhonust," we someliraes wish to put the 
Subject, e.g. " to walk," at the end. But we should 
not like to say " is healthy to walk ; " n e want to 
put in some little word as, the Subject of is, as it 
were to prepare the way fi)r the real Subject that 
is coming later on. So we say "/( is healthy lo 
walk," I.e. " it is healthy — I mean to walk is 
healthy," 

This "it" may be called the Preparatory Subject 
of "is ;" for it is like a servant sent on to piepare 
the way for his master and to secure room for him 
at an inn. " To walk " is the real Subject of " is." 
» C2 'J^he Adverb there is used in the same Preparatory 
way, though of course it is not a Subject. For 
example, if you are heginuing a story about a hoy, 
it does not sound well to say "once a little boy 
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was ; " so we place " little boy " last, and put in 
the word " there," not to mean " in that place," 
but simply to make us feel that something is 
coming : — 

" Once tltere was 3. little boy." 

When there is thus used, you may say " it pre- 
pares the way for the Subject, and is a Preparatory 
Adverb." 

Exercise XXVI. (Specimen). 
State the Subjects aud Objects of the italicized 
Verbs, and parse the italicized Nouns in the fol- 
lowing Exercise r — 

I Once there was a stag in a forest. Looking one day at the 
reflection of his antlers in the water, he ihaught himself 
the most beautiful creature he hall ever seen, till hiaeyea 
fell on the long, slim, shadows of hia lega. " Why," 
cried he, " has not Provicienee made all my liniba onia- 
meuts to me ? Why has not Heaven gicea me the legs of 
the horse, which, though they do not carry liitii quite so 
swiftly as I run, are nevertheless swift and benutiful at 
the same time t It is certain that then I should 1 be tiie 
king of the forest, and there woidd^ be none to dispute 
tiie title with me. But alusl my legs are mere slicks, 
and make me the scarecrow of the forest. Hoiyever, 
com/iluinls being unavailing, I must submit." 
Scarcely had he spoken, when there Mi" a sound of the 
huntsman's horn. Away flew Che stag, througli the thick 
wood. ; hut ho was aadly hindered, hie long aadera calch- 
• You need not Blate Ihe Moad of this Verb. 
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107 



ing in the low branches, and checlting hia furious leaps. 
Before be liad gone a mile, the hounds were close upun 
bim ; but luckily he reached the open plain. Here bis 
fine antlers, \.\\e omamenls of whiob lie had been so proud, 
no longer hindered him ; and by the aid of liis le^, the 
ugly slkks that he hnd been so contemptuoiuly despis- 
itig, he soon got safe atvay. 
[t is s. mistake yuu see, sometimes, to despise vihai is ugly. 



Verb,' 


Subject. 


Direct 
01>JecC 


S. Adjective. 


oy^. 


thought 

has made 
Las given 

Bhouldbe 
would be 

inaka 


he 
Providence 

sbnuld'io, 

(Prep. Adverb 
my le'^™' 


litmsclt 


"tbB.*o. eeeu" 

(fbj.) 
oruamentsfOb].) 

riubj.j^ "'^^ 

SSSIU,,, 


r 



9 of uniformity, to parte Verbs 
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AFI'OSITION. 



Sonn. 


Use or Ciise. 


lieaaon (br Use or CiLSe, 


tuiupl^iuts 
antlers 
a mile 

Btieka 
wliat 
(tliftt)Par,28 


Objp(^t 
Subject 

Subject 

Object 

Subject 

Object 
Sabjeet 
(Implied Ob 

jcct) 


Adverbial (Ans.»'*™?) 

Absolute with Paniciple, 
" being miiTailing'' 

Absolute with Participle, 
"talcliing" 

Adverbial (Ans. fiom 
fiir?) 

In apiwiition 1o "ant- 
lers'- 

In apposition to " legs " 

"is ugly" 

Object of " despise." 



Exercise XXVII. 
State the Subjects and Objects of the italicized 
Verbs, and parse the other itaJicized words in the 
following Exercise ; — 

150 In a eraclc near a cupboard, fflleS with good things, theri 



ivitli her 



One 



das 



the little mouse, wlio iiad been wandering about b 
herself — a common ciisiom with her — came running 
hastily back : lier fai:e and tail proclaiming unusual 
delight. " Dear mother," cried she, " it sfeisa certain 
that the people here are very fond of ue, for they have 
built us a house that viilt give us everyl)itU|i; we need. 
They hove mnde it square, and just of the right size ; 
the floor is wooden, and so are the sides ; bat there are 
winiloiTs to let in the light, and bars to keep out tliose 
monstrous striped animals that ;-ou coll aita. Besides, 
just inside the cottage, close to the door, ihere is a piece 
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of loasteil clieese. A 9 soon as I perceived il,tlie ilelicions 
smfU attracting nie, I was On ttie point of rusliing in to 
taste it ; but I thought it my duty to come and bring you 
tcord first." 
157 " ^^y '^^^^ daughter," replied the old moose, " it is most 
lortunate that you did not enter that trap IFor it iras a 
trap) whiuh you thougtit a cottage. If you had entered, 
yoa would have been taught by your deatli a tasun that 
you have novr learne<l very cheaply. Wlien young nilco 
grun old, they find that many tilings that seemed made 
for them were innde for quite a different purpose — 11 
truth that, I trust, yoii will never forget." 



"It" as Antecedent. 
158 I- "It" is still clearly used for the Antecedent 
of the Relative ProBoun in questions : — 

(1) " Who was (■( (i.e., the person] that yon sawT' 
It is also thus used in the Bible, where we could 

hardly use " it " : — 

(2) "Art thou not it that hath cut Raliab and 
wounded the dragon ? " 

Similarly in Shakespeare : — 

(3) " There was ;'( for which my sinews shall bo 
stretched upon him," i.e. "the thing for wliich 
I will attack him." 

ICQ II. We do not now like to put "it" in an 
emphatic position. The word seems too light to 
bear, as it were, the weight that would sometimes 
fall on it, if placed in the usual position of the 
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Antecedent. For example, in answer to (1) above, 
we do not like to say, though it would he logically 
correct — 

(4) "It that I saw was Jolm." 

Instead of tliia, we prefer to take some of the 
emphasis from "it" by shifting the place of "that." 
In this way, "it" becomes almost as unemphatic 
as the preparatory "it" in Par. 151 ; — 

(5) " /( Tpaa John tiiat I saw." 

( By a similar transposition, instead of saying, " It 
that says so is you," we ought to say, strictly 
speaking — 

(G) " II la you that sags so." 
But this sounds harsh. "We feel that what we 
want to e\prcss ib " You say =o " Hence " Ton that 
says so " seems ungrammatical Consequently, by 
a mistake of confusion (confuting (6) with " yoii 
say so "), we hive f lUen mto the habit of writiug 
the sentence thus — 

(7) '/(IS }0U thatsny 60." 

But, in parsing (7), the only right method is 
1st, to state that "say" is, by confusion, used for 
" says ; " 2nd, that the sentence is transposed from 
"it that says so is you;" 3rd, that "it" is the 
Antecedent of " that," and Subject of " is." 

The same parsing applies to — 

(8) "/( was you that Ilaughed at," i.f., "it that I 
lauglied at was you." 
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! It would appear also to apply to — 
(9) " /( was at you that I laughed." 
(10) " /( was from you tljat I received tliis insult." 
These sentences would appear to be for " It that 
I langhed at was you," " It that I received this 
insult from was you." 

It has been suggealed that " 
ii," and " Ihnt " a Conjunttioi 
fact that I ret'eii'ed tiiis insult was owing to, or, from you." 
But this does aot seem to hold good for (9) " The fac;t that 
I latlghed was at you." 

Of course however "it" is the Preparatory "it," and 
" that " is a Conjunction in : 

(II) "7i w3Btn the time of JuUue Cssar «ti( the Eomans first 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Besides espressiiig/acfs, a Verb may express- 

163 I. Purpose:' — 

(i| " Give liini some water that he mag drialc," 
(2) " We hid the water lest he should drink it all." 

164 n. Condition:' — 

(1) " If you Kere to give him some water. . ." 

(2) " Shoa/d you see him to-morrow. , ." 
iQc in. The Consequer 



: of the fulfilment of Condi- 



(1] ■'. . .he tvodd drink." 

(2) "... you would find lum much clianged," 



Every ordinary Verb has 
Mood of expressing Purpose, Condition, and Con- 
ditional Consequence. 

J Subjunctive of Purpose. 



p™.. . 


P.... 


(that he) may drink 
(lest he) drink* 


[that he) might drink 
[lest lie) should drink 



ond Is eenerally siiMiine? w Blatemei.I of fiu«,the Muodof jmrpo 
ia called ths " Sabjoinerl" or SiHdmiFtive. 

Tlie name It also glvaii (lew propurly} 10 the Conilltional Moori, 

" should diliji," is used la its ateiul. 
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" Woiilil " (apparently of purpose) is used in" We Isfljprf, 
besnuglii, that lie would come." See Par. 173. 

Tbe distinction between " miglit " and " should " appears 
to be, that "might" (expressing possiliUiii/) is a more 
modest word wlierewitli to represent one's objetl, than 
"Bliould," which expreBKes_/5(iHn'(j, and necessity. 

(1) " I guve him water (in tlie hope) tliat (possibly] he might 

(2) '■ I tiiolt away the water (for fear) le«t (wlilcli wouid cer- 

taiiil; have hapiieusd) he ibcmid driiili.'' 

In Other words, since we do not like lo express our hopes 
«o strongly as our fears, wc use " might " of what we hope, 
and"ahouii!"of what we /car. 



Subjunctive of Condition, 

The following is an important division of a Con- 
ditional sentence : — ■ 

167 -^'' <* Conditional sentence, (1) tAe clause express- 
ing the condition is colled the Antecedent (" gotng- 
before") ; (2) the clause expressing the consequence 
of the fvlflment of the condition is called the Con- 
sequent? 

The forms in the Antecedent differ from the 
corresponding forms in the Consequent, and three 
out of five are identical with the Indicative, as will 
he seen from the following scheme ; — 

'Three are alsti called (I) Pratasis; (3) Apoflueia Kee Glossary 
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Conditional Mood. 



Antecedent. 




Ilfhe) 


J-^ouia°ser 


(.e,. 


;lie)^ would know 

[ wouldhaveknoivn 


„ 



l6g The Conditional Mood of Auxiliary Verbs. 
Tiio Auxiliary Verbs have only tlie Indicative 
form o£ the Suhjanctive ; they do not use the 
" shall-form." For example, we do not say, " If I 
should con {be able to) come, I should will (wish to) 
do so," but "If I could come, I ■would do so." 
Remembering that " coutd," " might," and " would " 
are the Past Tenses of "can," "may," and "will," 
and also bearing in mind the meanings of " can," 
" will," &C., viz, " to be able," " to be willing," 
we shall be able to express tlieir Indicative Sub- 
junctive forms in the ordinary Subjunctive forms, 
as follows; — 



Bat ft re 



tnfit remajnsli 



"If it 






iilern 



ct modern iV>riii 

iB ungramniatlcjal, Oiuuali fiinnii (bb well ae "jpraiDwi") in ttie 
elalilcentli ceiitnrj. " If It be." " Uioi^li It be," are also gtdl iisud, 
thongli Ailtiiig Into disiue, " weru" gunecally inpliee a Oimilitiun 

Far an sxplanatlon ctf tlie oniious imomalle* oC tlifg Scliemc, sea 
Appendix L, for. 231. 
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Par. 170.] CONDITIONAL MOOD. 



lllillttlltt:|il 



I s,s 111! s »J 

s.'. Wi Sal; tn 

iMi iMi S |ffi 

ill 111 Ml ill 



^ ^ ^ I I ^ 

III III III ll 



a. Ki«*2!li 
;ilr?l|s||| 

I ^^5« Is i 

Sip; 1 5: 3 
iyii° 1 
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116 AO'XfUARY VERBS. [Par. 171, 172. 

Exercise XXVIII. 

171 Replace the italicized Aaxiliary Verbs by their 
equivalents in a 11 on-auxiliary form ; and, where 
they cannot be replaced, state the Mood represeoted 
by them : — 

I, "If I might clioose," saitl the camel to JiipUcr, "I 
wr/ald liave the neck of tlie enan, and the legs <>S the 
horse ; then / tiaulii be the king of the beasts." " You 
toidd uot luife made a greater mistake," rephcil Jupiter ; 
" if jou had your way you icouW be nothing but a 
giraffe." 2. '■ If you avald but ihivta nie Into tlie 
water," sairl llie gudgeon to the fisliennaii ; " I ahoiild 
eoon grow tatter anil bigger, and then, whenever you 
wanted me, I a>outd coiik and be eauglit." " If I co}dd 
fenl sure of that," replied tlie flslienimn, " perhaps I 
might let you go; bat, as I am not at all sure, I 
must pop yoa iato my haeket." 3. " I coidd hiiee won 
the rate, if I had wielieil," said the hare in a rage to the 
successful tortoise ; " but I moidd rather lose (he prize, 
tiian trudge for a dozen hours togetlier, as you do, over 
a dozen yards." 4. Tlie ass in tlie lion's akin might 
have kept the beasts in awe for ever, if lie could have 
kept quiet. 5. " If I coiiU sell my milk at a good 
price, I might buy a hen ; the hen's eggs icoiild give me 
money enough to buy a new gown ; then I ekoidd be (he 
best dressed girl at the fair, and I woidd ' walk like 
a fine lady, tossing my head — like this." 

172 Cautiom. MigU. — "1 might have" is often used for "I 
should iiaye had power to," where " power " means 
" lawful power." It differs very liltie, in snch eases, from 
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Par. 173, 174.] AUXILIARY VERBS. 



DlHdH bl9 fort 

Bnt the two wnrds arenflen eonfusefl. Very ofUn also it isdoubt- 
ful wlietlier '■ lulglit " and " eniilii ■■ nre not Imliealii-ely , ralher thitn 
SiihJiiiictlTely, oeeA. "He miohl have lieli-eJ iii8"BometinieB(6ee 
Via. ITS) inenaa"Hs Add llnrlfo.) the power (ubavelielpediue(bnt 
dill not nse lt|." Since. aouinJIng to tlia proierb, " no one knows 
wlist lie can do till lie trlis," Totcer may always beregiHilifl1(1|aB 
sct'lbig tlioneli nnueed, i. e. Ivdieaiirtl« ,- nr (21 as a poatiiilitu, 
HiibJKi't to the rnlHlineiit ot CfmgUkm, L e. SumicH-^Cl/. Heiive, 
In [^tin, the luOluittlve "iiotul" is olUn uueJ lu Conditiuiiul 

173 f'''*". woii/i, — Kote that — just as" I maj) come "means 
"I nhtiU possibly come," — in tlie same way "Iwill, or 
ttHt'ild L'ome " often means " I aliall iciUiiig!g, or, shodd 
v/iUliigly, come." In otlier words, " will" is used for tlie 
Future of itself, i.e. " I shall will," just as "may" is for 
" I shall may." 
Henf e " wonld " la not qnlte the same In — 

(1) "Jnhuniic;he(Juliii)tBou/<(b«Iinnc(ual.'' 
(ij "JuhiitAotisAthe(JahnJwuuld tahea walk." 
In 111 the meaning In little more than "John said heinu aaiag 
to he pnnotoal;" hut in (2) "wlU" Is for " elmll will" or "shall 
like," and "would" Is, therefore fiic "sljould will" or "simiild 
like," so that the senlcaue nmiins ■< John tliunght lie tAauld like to 

ThlB explains the nse of " wnnid " ibr " might " alter Verbs of 
prnjlng (Pitr. 166|. -'We beffgaU that lie woiUd come" Is imt Bit 
■' we b^ged that he miffht wiU, I. e. miirlil be pleated to come." 

Indicative Use of Auxiliary Verbs. 

The Verba "can," "may," "shall," "will," to- 
gether with their Past Tenses "could," "might," 
"should," "would," being sometimes Indicatively 
and sometimea Subjunctively used, require much 
care. Here are examples of the Indicative use of 
these verbs : — 
17^ Can, could, " to be able," 
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118 AUXILIARY VERBS. [Par. 175-178. 

"He Jill help me. hal lie could not {was not ahk to) 
help me much-" 
jjc May, might (i), "to be allowed;" "to have 

(1) "I mofi (i.e. am allowed lo) plaj now, liociiuae I 
liave liniaiied my work." 

(2) " Wlien I was a boy I niigjtt {i.e. was allox^ to) 

Hlwaya play after 1 liad worked tliree liours." 

(3) " My fiitlitr says tliat I tnag {i,e. am allowed to) 

6» out." 
(i) " My father Baid that I might {i.e. mas allomed 

(5) " You mil/Ill (i.e. had the power to) have helped 
me, but you would not." 
176 May, might (ii), " to be possible." 

(1) "He snys that he mai/ poesibly come, hut he 

does not feti certain ; " i.e. " his coming is pos- 
sible." 

(2) " He said that he 7nlght come, but tliat lie did 

not feel certain;" i.e. "his coming was pos- 

lyy S/ifill, should (i), " to be obliged ; to be bound." 

(1) "Yoa should {i.e. were,a,\iii are, buandta] control 

yoar temper." 

(2) " You should not {i.e. viBre bound not to) have 

been so hasty." 
178 Shall, s/undd (ii), " to be going." 

(1) " John says that he sliuU ' {is ijoing to) help me." 

(2) "John said that he should {was going 1i>) help 
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Par. I79-I8a.] AUXILIARY VERBS. 119 

^79 ^i^k would, "to be willing; to wish ; to like." 

(1) "He would not (i.e. wi!M not, or, refused to) 

help me, although he ceald (i.e. leaa able to*) 
easily have Jone it." 

(2) "Although he was warned of the danger, yet the 

fooiiBli hoy lEoiiW (i.e. tmUed, was determined to) 

run upon the thin ice." 

(3) "After hreakfast Itie old tnan would (i.e. lihd 

to) generally take a walk." 

100 Caution. — Notice that Inclicative Tenses of 
" may," " can," " sliall," " will," when depending 
on a Principal Verb in the Present, are Present ; 
but when depending on a Past, are Past : — 

1, shall, will, help you." 

(, could, shoM, iBould, kelp 



181 Rule.— TXe Auxiliary Verbs ''can," '^ could," 
" fnay," " might" ^c. (when not following " if" or 
any other Gonjunction expressing Gondition) are used 
Indicatively, provided they can be altered into the 
Indicatives of other Verbs. 

Howr to Parse the Subjunctive. 

182 1. Where the Mood expresses Purpose, parse tlie 
Verb as " Subjunctive of Purpose." 

2. Where the Mood expresses Condition, but la 
the Indicative form, e.g. " If he comes, came, had 
come," 3'ou may parse the Verb as " Conditional 
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120 THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [Par. 183. 

(Indicative form) ; " otherwise as simply " Con- 
ditional." 

3. State whether the Conditional Verb is in the 



It is good practice to replace Auxiliary Verbs hy 
their equivalents, either in the Indicative or the 
Subjunctive, as the case may be. 

jg« Exercise XXIS. (Specimen). 

State the Moods of italicized Verbs in the follow- 
ing Exercise ; — 

Hundreds of yesrs ago, in tlie centre of the city of Rome 
tliere suddenly appeared one marning a deep i^liasm or 
pit. No one knew what could have caused it, and no 
one coatd fill it up. If earth or stone could haveJUled 
it up, it would not have remamed open long ; but, al- 
though heaps upon heaps of elone and rubbish wero 
cast down, the pit still remained unfllled. The people 
now began to fear that tlie gods of Itonie might intend 
to punish the city, and ihey thougiit the pit taight be 
a sign of their anger. So they went to the priests to 
ask them what they oiigii to do. The high priest replied 
that the gods had sent the pit in anger at the citizens ; 
"Even though yoaiMiK on easting in earth for centuries," 
said he, " the pit wou/c/ never be closed: it will always 
remain open, until the most precious tiling in Rome is 
eatt into it." On learning this, the citizens east in Iheir 
gold and the women their bracelets and ear-rings, in the 
hope that thus they mishi satisfy the gods and close the 
pit. But all was in vain, and it seemed as if nothing 
would be of use. At last a young aolijler named Marcus 
CarliUB, clothed in full armor and mounted on his 
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Par. 184-] THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 121 

hoi%P, cried aloud tliat if a braTc man had cast liimself 

inlo the pit, it woalit have bein closfd long ago. Siiying 

tills ho set spurs to his horse ani] leapi^d into the pit; 

J, whith at once closed, and never opened afterwards. 

lOij. (ji^iijii iiu^i-g caused. "Was alile to have uaiised." Indi- 

Could h-ice JiUed. " Had been able to fill." Indicative 
form of the Conditional: Anteceilent. 

Would have reiaamed. Conditional : ConseqnenC. 

Might intend. " It inas possible that they inteniled (put for 
' they were possible to intend ')." Indieative.' 

Miffht be. " It was /lossible to be (put for ' was possible to 
be')." Indicative.! 

Ought. " Were bound." Indicative.' 

Went on. " Sliould go on." Lidicative form of the Con- 
ditional : Anieceilent. 

Would be dosed. Conditional: Consequent 

Jt east. " Sliall be cast." Indicative form of the Sub- 
junctive. 

Might satisfy. " It was possible that they were going to 
satisfy (put for ' tliey were possible to satisfy')." In- 
dicative.' 

Wuald be. Conditional : Antecedent. Full sentence is, 
"as (it would seem) if notliing were going to be of use." 

Hod cost Indieative form of the Conditional: Antece- 

Would hace been closed. Conditional: Consequent. 
EXCRCISE XXX. 

State the Moods of the following italicized 

IndlcallTe Is iiserl nnt on!; In ituentinns. bnt al»> 

— --, „-,., rslio *" c™ne,"(2)"I fent 

he has not come," (3) " 1 will aak who has come, or, If aJiy one has 

In Latin, Uie Sub] nno. voold be dboiI In (2) and [3], the laBa, In (1), 
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1-22 THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [Par. 185, 186. 

185 " Jff "'^ '''"' ''"' ^ king," eaid some noisy frogs in rf pond, 

" we should be peaceful and orderly ; as it is, every one 
maij do as he plenses, anil say wlint lie likes, and there 
IE as much aproar in our pond asi if we nrere a set of 
noisy ducks, instead of being quiet respectable frogs. A 
king; vxiald ' soon set as to rJgiitB. O 1 that Jupiter' 
would give us a king." So tliey held an assembly and 
offered up a prayer to Jupiter tliaC he aWrf'pve them 
a king. Scarcely mere the words of their prayor out 
of their months, when down came a big black monsier 
from the sky, splashing the water up like a fountain. 
Away swam tlie frogs in a fright. "Jupiter sWM not 
have sent us suuli a terrible monst«r," cried they ; 
" why eould he not send us a decent quiet king, who 
miijhl " keep us in order without frightening us out of 
our wits 1 As for this tyrant, if lie terrifies^ ns thus at 
Ilia first coming, what will he do when he is'' used to 
oppressing us V 

186 But the big black monster took no notice of their terror. 

There he lay, silent and sullen, and would not so muoli 
as move a limb. Astonished at bis silence, Die froga, 
after their first fright, began to wish that tlieir new 
king would* say or do somettitng. so that at least they 
mii/hl be relieeed from their suspense. So they took out 

' i.e. " as (there would be) If we were," 

> Here, as very often, the Antecedent is left ont, bnt can be Bap- 
pUed, "itheworehere." 

> "O! that Juiiiter wou'd" ia a short way nf saying "(we pray, 
dedre) tliat Jupiter would." This Is a more earnest and les» liepe- 
fnl way nf expressing oneself than "we'^iray tliat Jupiter wiff, or 
mof." ir fully ex presse'l, tlie sentenca would perlutpB be " If It were 
iKwilble tbat one^ prayer could be granted, we wohm pray that JiiEd- 
ier KnuA? eiva na a king." Tills Is " would " of parpoirB ( Par 16T. 

• ill Alter "prayer" leoM/despresBeB pitrpoit: (a) after "nlsh" 

It mav be ehan]>eil Into " was going Eo,^' and treated aa Indlcallve- 

1 '-WhnniijfMkeepnain oilier " is put tor " tto/ icmislifaiid 
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Par. .87.] THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 123 

of prison a frog tliHt hail commilted murder, nnd prom- 
ised him free pardon if he mmld swim within tiiree 
frog's leaps of the king. Shivering witli terror tlie poor 
frog Bwiim towards the king, scnrcely daring to llope tliat 
he miifht 1 esenpe, and expecting every moment tliat 
the huge monster tmuld dart ujion liim with open jaws, 
and swallow him up. Closer and closer he swam ; Btilt 
the king floated silent, motionless. Taking courage from 
this, tlie frog thought he u'oalil^ awake his majesty by 
croaking. He croaked, hut the king made iiu reply. 
He swam closer, and still closer, and at last, liig suspi- 
cions hcing aroused, he extended one of his legs, and 
stroked the monster's face with it. It was as lie had 
suspected. The king was no king, nothing but a big 
black tog. 
I07 Immediately the whole trllM of frogs, wlio had been watch- 
ing from a distance, lifted up their voices and began to 
abuse Jupiter; " Lf he had misked to insult us," cried 
they, " lie could not have treated ua more coiilemptu- 
ousiy. We should not liave minded a strong and some- 
what fierce king, even if he had swallowed up a few of 
us now and then. Any tliinjc "lould be better than (his 
donothing, this King Log. Why may not we have a 
king as the birds aiid the beasts have t Jupiter should 
not have treated us thus; hetuiyi'^at least have sent 
us no king instead of thus insulting us. We will pray 
to him no more until he sends ' us a real king." So 
the frogs shut np all their temples, and for a whole day 
IB/Hild say no more prayers to Jupiter. But at the end 
of the day there suddenly hopped down into (he pond 

" H« tlir—' 

Lo. ehovJtt lii _ . . . 

'" B.lf youtakfl It bnnefln"lie bad (hopow* 

■f. Lo "lie wnnlil hays been able (if be 
tlonal, GoDiequeut. See Par. 172. 



' " He tlmnebt be ic'nald " Is put tor " he thonglit be s>i 
1. ihimld lUai?' See Par. IT." 



!e Par. to. 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [Par. i88. 

i stork to be their king. He began by 
gobbling up a dozen of the nubiesC frogs, mid ordered 
that no frog should i croak in any part of the pond 
wliile he noB asleep. This pleased tlic rest, who said, 
" Now we sliall linve order; it is worth while having a 
strong king that we inuy have peace and quiet." But, 
when they came swimming round him neicC morning, 
to pay their respects, and to ask liim to judge their 
disputes, he woalii not hear tliom, but ate tliem up by 
scores, quiet and noisy alike, choosing tlie fattest. So 
now the frogs saw they had made a mistake, and tlioy 
said, " If we were once rid of King Stork we iL-oafd not 
find fault with King Log, and indeed we could be eon- 
tent to have no king at ali." 

The Indefinite Subjunctive. 
Sometimes " should " is used wliere a Condition 
is implied ratlier tlian expressed : — 

(1) "It would be unjust that I should sufier for 
other people's misoonduct." 

Tliis is really equivalent to — 

(2) " It would be unjust if I should suffer," ioc. 
But it is more difRcult to explain why we say — 

(3) " It is a shame that I shoaid be thus insulted," 
I.e. "Bm thus insulted." 

(4) " I am sorry that my son shiyiJd thus misconduct 
himself," i.e. " thus misconducts himself." 

(5) " Tu think that he should have so far disgraced 
himself I " i.e. " has so far disgraced liimself." 

In the last three examples facts are spoken oi : 
why then is the Subjunctive used ? 

1 "Should eroftk," notion of Purpose. 
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Par. 139, 190-1 THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 125 

The answer is, that we desire here to speak of 
the facts, not as dcfirjite facts, but as possibilities. 
In the same indefinite way we sometimea use the 
Infinitive, as being an Indefinite Mood : — 

(6) " It is a sliame/ofi me to be thus insulled." 

Consequently, this use of " should " may be called 
the Indefinite Suhjunctive. 

l8g Tenses of the Subjunctive. 

It is usual to speak of the Present and Past Tenses of n 
Siibjunelive : but, in reality, " H'he co'nea " refers tofature 
lime, and so does " if lie caine or ihoald come." 

It may perhaps be said that, in "if he eoine(8), Iwillsee 
him; " the Condition, tliough liaiingto do with tlie Future, 
is regarded as Present to the speakers. Neverthotess, the 
fact tliot the Elizabethan writers often used to sny " If lie 
shall come," indicates that this form is niore like a Future 
than any tiling else. 

The form " if be sliniiM corae " seems to be a combination 
of Future and I'liet — tlie Future being represented by the 
shitl, and the Past by the Inflection -rf — as though with 
the intention of making a Condition that should apply to 
no time in particular, but to alt time. 



The False Subjunctive. 
IQO "If" is sometimes used not in its ordinary Con- 
ditional sense, nor, on the other hand, exactly like 

■ "FOTto . - . bP liinuUea,"larealH here tlieOldlnflnltlve with 
"for ta"lnKt«ad of " to.'' S«ePar.fi)2. 
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12S THE SUBJUNCTIVE. [Par. 190. 

" since," but rather in the sense of " assuming as 
a fact," In such casps it is followed by a true 
Judicative (not an Indicative form of the Con- 
ditional), and the Indicative (Present or Past) is 
also used in the Consequent: — 

(1) " Ij he sai/s tliat, he is more ignorant than I 
supposed." 

(2) " 1/ he said that, he ivas more ignorant thnn I 
had aupposed." 

This must not bo confounded with the true Sub- 
junctive. 

Pope seems to use the Present and the Future indifler- 
eiitly after " while " in — 

'* Wliile lasts tlie mountain or while Thames sMl 
Jiaa." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IRREGULARITIES. 

igi Ekrulaeitt means that which is like a ruled line, 
for " regular " means " ruled." Irregularity, there- 
tore, means Hiat which is not like a ruled line. 
Language is said to be regular when it follows 
straight Jixed rules} 



Irregularity of Idioms. 

ig2 For example, it is regtdar to say, " I have a score 
of sheep." Here "score" is a Noun, and therefore 
is regularly followed by "of." On the other haud, 
it is irregular ia say, " I have a dozen marbles," 
leaving out " of." 

Now bear in mind — 

Whenever langtiage is irregular, there is some 
cause for the irreguluritg. 
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IL'3 IRREGULARITIES. [Par. 193, 194. 

Ijangimge does not bend away from ita straight 
fixed rules for nothing ; there is some cause that 
makes it bend. 
193 I1 tlie last example there are perhaps two causes : 
(1) when we say, "1 have a dozen," we confuse this 
with " I have twelve," that is to say, we confuse 
the itse of a Noun with the use of an Adjective. 
So we treat " dozen " partly as though it were an 
Adjective, leaving out the " of " after it, and partly 
as tiiough it were a Houu, keeping the " a " hefore 
it. 

We do the same thing in " I have a hundred 
sheep ; " we ought to aay, by rule, " I have a 
hundred {Noun) of sheep," or, "I have hundred 
{Adjective) sheep ; " but we keep the " a," as though 
" hundred " were a Noun, and yet leave out " of " 
as ihough " hundred " were an Adjective. Thus 
we mix or confuse two constructions. (2) Another 
reason why the "of" is omitted after "dozen" and 
"hundred" is probably the desire to be brief. 
\ -X94. Here then there are two causes, and they are 
very common causes, of irregularity. {I) Con- 
fusion of two constructions, {'i) the desire 
to be brief. (3) The desire to avoid harsh- 
ness of sound or of construction, and (in 
Poetry more especially) the desire to give special 
empliiisis to certain words, are also causes of 
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Par, 195-197.] IRREGULARITIES. 120 

195 Irregularity of Words. 

The " confusion of two conatractions," or rather 
the " redn plication of constructions," affects the 
fomiiition of words, as well as of idioms. It is very 
common for an Inflection to become obsolete and 
forgotten, and then to receive a second Inflection as 
an aiijiendage, the two being blended or " confused " 
together. 
106 i'*'" example (1) the oiii Genitive in 's, which is 
now retained only in our " Possessive Inflection," 
had once a wider use, so that it represented owr 
" at " or " by," and was used for an Adverbial 
termination. Hence were formed : 

(1) " One^" or " oni.'e ; " " iiiianare-s ; " "door-s;" 



In time, the Adverbial use of the Inflection be- 
coming obsolete, a Preposition was inserted, but the 
old useless Inflection was retained : 

(2) "At onoe;" "at una iv arcs " (Spenser); "in 
doors ; " " now-a-days." ' 

igy In the same way (1 ) " near " was recognized as a 
Comparative form, from " ncah " nigli : (2) '• song- 
ster " was recognized aa a FeminiBe. with the old 
Feminine termination -sfcr. But, as the sense of 

■ Orjpadonany tlierei8foond"bylltOMand Uttlw." 
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!30 IRREGVLAniTIES. [Par. 198. 

tlie Inflection in each woi-d became lost, new Inflec- 
tions were added : 

(I) "Near-tr." (2) " Song-strm." 



In this way may be explained tbe use of " yoora " 
in ■' a friend of i/ours." {See Par. 434). Tlie iiae 
of " yours " ' for •' your," is in part explained by 
"confusion," and in part by Law III. 

Law III., the " Desire to avoid harshness," ac- 
counts for the irregular retention of the following 
old forms for empliasis; — 

(li " I want a bfHik, give me one (empliHtic form of 

(3| " Gire me a book, for I hare no(nf )." 
(S) "Keep my !)ook, anJ I will keep jw«f(s),' till 
you have done with iid[ae)." 



I How to Explain Irregularities. 

Just as the attraLtion of the earth mike^ a bullet 
deviate from the stnight Ime m which it is dis- 
charged, so some attrtctmg cjuse makes languige 
deviate fi-om the straight path, 1 e from regularitjj, 
into a path that is not straight, i.e. into 11 regularity. 
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Par. igg.l IRREGULARITIES. 

This may be illustrated by a diagram : — 



Attracting force : — 



First, therefore, ascei-tain the regularity from 
which the irregularity in question has deviated. 

Secondly, ascertain the cause of deviation, whether 
it be (i) desire of brevity ; (ii) confusion of two 
constructions; (iil) desire to avoid harshness of 
sound or of construction. 

(1) "He loved her as hia own daughter," i.e., "as 
(he would liave loved her, if she had been) his 
own daughter." (Brevity.) 

(2) "Allofaa remonstrated," i.e., confusion of the 
two constructions ; " Ail ' we remonatralerl," 
and "some, many, Un. &c, of us remonBtraled." 

) (3) " It is jou tliat Bay so." 

1 Compate " A/l we, like sheep, liavo gone nstray," 
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132 • IRREGULARITIES. [Par. 200. 

Til tliis last example two principles are at work. 
The regular construction would have been — 

(1) " It tliat says so is ymi." 

Here steps in (III.) the desire to avoid thy harsh- 
ness of " it," used 80 emphatically ; hence " it " is 
deprived of its emphasis by being separated from 
its Relative " that." 

(2) " It ts you tliat says bo." 

Here stepsin (II.) "confusion"hetweeii this con- 
struction and the straightforward construction "You 
say so" — resulting in the idiom logically incorrect, 
but by process of custom stamped as perfectly good 
English : — 

(3) "Itisyou tli.it™/9.)."i 

200 Irregularities are very common (i) with the 
Relative Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, (ii) with 
Adjectives and Adverbs o£ Number and Amount. 
A few of these irregularities are given below, in 
order to prepare the reader for dealing systemati- 
cally with ail irregularities in the English shape. 

In every case the same method will be s 
viz. to ask — 

I. IVJiat would he the regular construction^ 

II. What is the cause of irregularitij ? 
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Par. 201, 202.] RELATIVE WOP.DS. 133 

Relative Pronouns and Adverbs. 

1. "That "is often omitted as the Object, and 
sometimes {rarely except in Poetry) as the Sub- 
ject: — 

(1) "'Twasyou {thoi) Isaw." 

(2) " 'Twaa you (iSoi) said so, rot I." 

The regular construction inserts " that." 

The cause of irregularity is (I.) ' " the desire of 

brevity," and (II.) ' "confusion" with tlie straigUt- 

foi'ward construction "You said so." 

2. "But" seems put for "that . . . not" or 
" who . . . not," e.r/. in — 

(1) " There ia no one here biil hates you," i.e. " tliab 

doea not hate you." 

The radical meaning of " hut " is " be-out " or 
" with-out ; " heuce " escept." And therefore the 
regular coiistraction is — 

(2) " Tliere is no tn.an Iiero bill or eicept (he) bate 

you." 
Compare Julius Gesar, v, 5, 35 : — 

(3| " I found no man hut he was true to me." 
Brevity steps in and omits " he." Also " hut " 
is confused with a Relative Pronoun, just as " as " 
is. (See next Paragi-aph). 

For other uses of '■ but," see Tudes. 

' TLieaeRumbecsrefer (otlieLaiTBoflrreguiacitymeiitiuiiedln 
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131 IRREGULARITIES. [Par. Z03, Z04. 

I 3. "So." The radical meaning of "ao" (Early 
Eiiglisli " Bwa ") is " in that way ; " and the radical 
meaning o£ " as " (which is a contraction of an 
emphatic form of " so," Early English " all-swa," 
"alse," "als," "as") is "in which way," or "in 
that way." Consequently, "as" has the Demon- 
strative meaning of " so," besides having its own 
Kelative meaning. 

(1) " If jou are buey, say so," 

(2) " I thouglit ho was a rascal, anil lie is so." 

The Regular Construction would he — 

(3)"HeisiV 
But (Law III.)^ the harshness of "it" in so 
empliatic a position has tended to irregularity ; 
and (Law II.) this construction has been confused 
with — 

(4) " I thouglit he was a rascal, and lie turned out so, 
proved ao," &c. 

In (4), " so " is used in its proper sense, viz. " in 
that way," and it has been confused with and 
substituted for "it" in Example (2), in which "so" 
must be parsed as " used for it." 

L 4. " So as-to." 
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Par, 205.] SELATIVE WORDS. 135 

The Regular Construction would be — 

(2) " The sailors furled the sails so (in flia way) oj 
(hi ivliidi way) [lliey would furl the sails] to tie 
prepared for ihe slorm." 

Brevity (Law I.), disliking the repetition, omits 
the bracketed sentence. In the same way we 



;ol)e) 

Tlie words " bo as " add irdefinileneas, by suggesting con- 
dilloa. If they had been omitted ; 

(4) " The sailors fueled tbe aaile to ie prepared for the storm." 
— the pnrpose of the sailors would bare been definitely ex- 
pressed. But the insertion of " so as " implies rather that 
the work was of a nature tending towards a certain result, 
without distinctly stjiting the purpose. 

205 5- " As." " In that way," " in which way." 

(1) "I ha.ve not sucli kind treatment as I used to 

have." 

(2) " Bring such books os you have." 

(3) " Parse suoh a sentenee as this (is)." 

(4) " Such as it is, I give it you." 

The Regular Construction would be (^nce " such " 
means " so-like," and is the Demonstrative corre- 
sponding to the Relative " which," i.e. what- 
like)t — 

(6) " I have not such kind treatment u-hick I used to 
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ir;o IRREGULARITIES. [Par. 206-20B. 

206 TIcnce, in Sh.ikes[>eai-e, we often find "such" 
followed by"w]iicli" and "that" (Rektivu Tro- 

(0) "Such ail affection widsh cannot lIimsc Imt 
branch," 

(7) " You speiik lo Casta, and lo suc/i !i man 

Tluit ia no fleering tell-tale," 
But (Law 11.)^ the lingular Constmctioii in (5) 
ia confused with — 

(8) " I have not kinii treatment as {Le., m the iviij- 
in whieli) I use.l to have." 

207 The result is the irregularity in (1), which is now 
recognized as good English. But wliile this process 
of " confusion of constructiona " was going on, many 
idioms were formed that have been discarded, and 
are not recognized as good English. \Ve all know 
that it is vulgar to say — 

(9) " This is l/ie boy us I saw jeslerday," 

Yet Shakespeare, using " as " for " that," precisely 
in this way, writes — 

(10) " I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as \ was used to have." 

308 Hence we can explain the use of "as" in paren- 
theses, as follows : — 

(11) " So you are late agnin, as (is) usual." 

(12) ■' As I told you before, you must work before 
you play." 
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Par. 209-] RELATIVE WORDS. 137 

III both (11) and (12) "as" is used for the 
Relative Pronoun " which," while tlie Antecedent 
(see Par. iJ5) must be supplied from the context, 

(11) in full, "so j-ou are late again, «:k!vh (lateness) 
is usuikl will) you." 

(12) in full, " j'ou must viark before you play, a-hlch 
(saying) I tolJ you bufore." 

209 G. "As" redundant. 

( 1 ) " llo was appointed os ecnor^l." 

(2) '■ We will have liim oi oiir leader." 
('•) " I esteem liim as a rascal." 

(4) " This slmll serve us as ink." 

In (3) and (4) the Regular Construction would 
be — 

(3) in full, " I esteem him as (I should esleem) a 

rascal," 

(4) in full, " This shall serve us as ink (would serve 

us)." 

It is more difficult to give the Regular Con- 
struction for (1) and (2), and probably the irregu- 
larities of (1) and (2) are caused not only by (I.) 
desire of brevity^ hut also by (II.) confusion of eon- 
■straction. For example, it is an easy transition to 
" We will have him as " from : — 

(5) "We will obey him, serve him, honor Iiim, treat 

him, hold him, us (we wonlil obey, serve, honor, 
treat, hold) ourleaJor." 
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l.'!8 IRREGULARITIES. [Par. 210-212. 

210 "As," in many similar sentences, is used to give 
the impression tliat the writer is not stating a fact, 
but somebody else's opinion : — 

(l)"He considered pleasure as (it wouM be con- 
sidered i£ it were) tlie objeot of life." 
(2] " He represented llie results of the expedition as 
(tticy would be represented, if tJiey were) most 



In all these cases " as " may be parsed as " re- 
dundant." The full construction should be given, 
OP the construction that has caused the irregularity 
by " confusion." 

For "as yet" and other uses of " as," see Index. 

211 7. "As if," "as though," are often used 
where (I.) the Consequent is omitted : — 

(1) "He loved lier as (lie would have loved her) if 
she had been his own daughter." 

(2) " lie loved her as (much as he coulii have loved 

her, for he could not have loved her more) 
thoui/h she had been his own daughter." 

In both examples, Brevity is the Cause of Irregu- 

212 ^Vo^ds of Number.^ 

Some much-used Adjectives and Adverbs of 

' (I.l, (II.), (III.), refer to tlia "Laws of Irregularity," iiien- 
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Par.zi3.] WORDS OF NUMBER. l.TO 

Number and Amount present many irregularities. 
The same word is used sometimes — 

1. As a Numeral Adjective, answering tlic ques- 
tion " How many ?" 

2. As an Adverh, answering tlio question " How 
muck ? " " lu how great a degree ? " &c. 

3. As a Noun, being the name of a collection, e.jf. 



213 Ilcnce the principal " Cause of Irrcgulai'ity " here 

will lie tlie " Confusion of Constructions," viz. the 

Constructions of an Adjective, Adverb, and Noun. 

(1) " A dozen (of) pens, a Imn.lred (of) men, half (of) 

the country,' all [of | the men, more (of) pudding, 

alitlle (of) pudding." i" 

Here the Eegular Construction would liave 
been — 

(3) " Hundred mon, twenty men," &p. 

But a feeling that each number represented a 
single "collection" led to the insertion of "a" 
without the grammatically consistent and necessary 
insertion of " of," so that the Noun Construction 



uinnteay " quiirtertbecoQntty-'' Wliy? ] 



■emfflnhec imiiiilalitKgfira ajxm cfatom. H ie wliti-e 
lay tlie tmrne tLilnKi< *>fteH and giiickfjf, that men are m< 
uiit uU^i aiiil miKliry tliclr language Co ault thdr caiiveul 
D Latin. ■' veiiio Bomam," but " venlo ad Itallam." 
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140 llUiEGVLARITIES. [Par. 214, 215. 

■was confused witli the Adjective. In tlie same way, 
ia earlier English, we find — 

(3) "A store sheep," "a ten furli)rgi." 
And even in our AutlioriScd Version of the Bible 

(41 " About on eiglit (fujs afler llit'se s^iyings." 

214 In some of these cases probably the Adjective 
and Noun are regarded as one Compound Noun. 
Compare " a fortnight," i.e. " a fourteen -night," " a 
twelve-month." 

But in modern English the irregularity is only 
licensed with a few much-used Adjectives— " dozen," 
" hundred ,"' " thousand " (perhaps " million "). 



215 



I. " AH." 

(l)"AUo/ us rejoiced." 

Regular Construction " All we." Cause of Irregu- 
larity, partly (III.) the harshness of " all we," partly 
(II.) Confusion of (I.) with " fen, twenty, many, &c, 
of us." Note the following various uses : — 

(2) "Be ruslied up all out of breath," "all the 

better," Adverb. 

(3) " AU is in vain : Jie will not liclp us at all." 

(4) In " The men all perished " 

— " all " may be parsed as an Adjective, just as we 
can say " The laen — twenty in number — perished." 
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Par. aiG-ai8.] WOODS OF NUMBER. 141 

But undoubtedly "all " owes its position in (4) to 
ft confusion of its Adjectival use with its Adverbial 
use, viz. " altogetlier." 

2. " Enough:" — 

(1) " He tiaa been punished enough," Adverb. 
(2f " We have liiid eneayh of wanilering," Konn. 

(3) " Wo Imve not enough men," AJjoclive, tlioiigli 
really a. Noun with "of" oniillfil; (11.) 

(4) "I li.ive not men enoiirjh" AA\Mh in poallioii, 
Adjective in uses (U.) 

"Few," "little:" — 

(1) "A/(«. (of) men," "^Utfk (of) pud.ling/' 

Adjectives, with {11.) Confusion of Noun Con- 
struction. Distinguish "a Uitle (of) pudding" from 
" a little," i.e. " a small pudding." See Pars. 2 1 3-1 4. 

t 3. "Many: " — 

(I) "Mamj a. nmn hna tried, but few liavc %\w- 



The Regular Construction would be " Many 
men ; " but this appears to have 1)£ 



The -y termination of " many " has doubtless 
favored this Adverbial use. 

There is abundant proof that in Early Euglish 
" many " was used cither as au Adverb, or as part of 
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W2 IRREGULARITIES. [Par. aig. 

a Compound Adjective " many-one," i.e. in Modern 
English "many-a." (See Shakespearian Grammar, 
Par. 85.) This began iq the thirteenth century. 

In the same way the Germans say " mancher 
(Adj.) maun," but " manch (Adv.) et'n mann." 

The insertion of " a " is common after Adjectives 
that are semi-Adverbial. Compare — 

(3) " What a man lie is 1 " 

(4) " Surk a man as lie is ouglit U) know belter." 

And, in Early English : — 

(5) " Each a man," " ivhich a wife," i.e. " uihat a 

Shakespeare also has — 

(6) " Poor (t'.e. barely) a thousand pounds." 

It is rare to find " many " (like " few ") now 
treated as a Noun (Shakespeare has " a man^ of 
our bodies ") : — 

(«) "A™<ny(of)n.en." 

219 4. " More: " — 

(1) " Give me some, no, much, &e. mare pudding." 

(2) " Give me tiiree mo-e books, one more book," 

Here " more " is an Adverb, and means " besides." 
But it owes its position to a confusion of the Ad- 
verbial with the Adjectival use of " more," Hence, 
instead of saying " Some pudding more, i.e. in 
addition," we say " some more pudding." 
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320-222.] WORDS OF NUMBER. H3 

No," " any," " some," are used as Adverbs 
to the question " How much more ? " 



(3) " He slepC no more," {.e. "no longer; " "did not 
sleep ang mare, much more," i.e. "any, mack. 



(4] " He is alivaya nsking for more." 
(6) " I «»nt, (or) I said, no mme." 

Here "no" may be regarded either as an Adjec- 
tive making up part of a compound Noun, " no- 
more," or perhaps, more correctly, as an Adverb 
modifying the anomalous Adverbial Noun " more." * 

; " Some:" — 

(1) "I had some diffieiilty," Adjective of Amount. 

(2) " 1 saw some diililren," Adjettive of Number, 

(3) "He will come some time or other," Adjective of 
Tndefiiiitencss. 

(4) " Some one or other said bo." Adjective of In- 
definite nesa. 

(5) " Sw'ie twenty men arrived," i.e. " about," 
Adverb. 

Compare, for the Adverbial use of " some," 
Shakespeare's use of the word : — 

(6) " I would deliiin you here .™nie month or two." 

(7) " Sume liour {i.e. iihout an hour) before you took 
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M "EACIT," "EVEllY," 4^. tPar. m 

Aad Early English (modem Scotch) use : — 
(8) "It is some liUc." "Five mile or som 
tliereabouts)." 



"Each," "every," "one," "none," 
"other." 

223 1- "Each," " other: " — 

(1) " rWy li!ilo<l mcA olhr (or) o,w nmlUr." 

This is (I.) a contraction for — 

(2) " Tliey hiiteil, eaoli (hated) otlier," or, " Tliey 
tiated, one (liated) an other." 

In the same way we roust explain (I.) by tlie 
Desire of Brevity : — 

(3j "They inquired atlier — each (inquired after) 
other's health." 

Here, in modem English,' we are inclined to treat 
"each other" as a Compound Noun ; bnt itis not so. 
" Eacli " is in Apposition to " they," or Suhject to 
"inquired" understood. 

224 Cauliott. It is ft common faalt to use "each" with a 
Plural Verb. Where " e.acli " a]ipoara to be the Snbjett of 
a I'lural Verb, it is really not so, but oiily in apposition to 
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Par. MS.aaC] "EVERY,'' "ONE:' 145 

Here also "tticir Iiomes " for "Iiis liome " is iianJly 
IqgicHdy corretL' 

Tlie foElowLiig line of Pope is ftn example sliowing that, 
though " all " takes a Plural, " eaeli " does not : — 
[5) " AUjoia to guard wliat each desires to gaiii." 

i 2. "Every" (once "ever-each,") is used like 
" a " before a Numeral Adjective and Noun ; — 

(1) " There is a lamp-post ecery liundred yards." 

(2) " He wakes up erery ten minutes." 

In such cases probably " ten-miiiut«s," " hundred- 
yards," are Compound Nouns like " fo(«)rt(een)- 
night," " iwelve-raonth." See Par. 214. 

i S'. " One " (which is the same word, by deri- 
vation, as " ane," " an," " a ") may mean (a) a par- 
ticular " one ; " (i) any " one " you like ; (c) a single 
" one ; " {d) beii)g used for " one person " or " one 
thiog," it has come to mean a "person," "anim^il," 
{e.y. " young ones,") or " thing " : — 

(6) " One knows very well that perseverance is nec- 
essary for success," Pronoun : " any one." 
{'/) " AH creatures lore their young ones," Noun. 

(1) "I do not like Ihis book; give me that one." 

(2) " I liave no book ; give me one." 

In ( I ) " one " is a Pronoun put for " book ; " in 
(2) an Adjective (with the Noun to be supplied) 
put for " OHe (book) "or "a (book)." Sometimes 
the meaning of " one " depends on ita emphasis. 

' I'LeLadns would have used the Singolar " domnm." 
10 
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116 IRREGULABITIES. [Par. 227-229. 

For example, in (2) " one " is unempliatic, and 
means " a " ; but where it is emphatic, it may mean 

(3) " Lenil me a book ; I have not one left." 

227 4. " None," when nsed as a Subject, ought to 
be followed by a Singular Verb, as in Dryden ; — 

(1) "None but (he brave dfserces tlie Mr." 
But when yon are denying something about a 
number of persons, the Verb falls naturally into 
the Plural: — 

(a) " None of my friends mere at home." 

This arises from a confusion (II.) between " none 
was at home " and " all were not-at-home." 

228 I' is a common fault (not quite sanctioned by cnstom), 

|3) "Neither you norheiPeretg bUine,"for "mis to blame." ' 
Tliis arises from a toiituiion (II.) with — 
(4) '■ You and be were both not to blame." 

220 "None" was once used- as an Adjective; and 
this usage is still retained in — 

(6) " Where is your book ! I iiavc none." 
(6) " Hope kive I none." 

' Tlie Rule le th.-vt when two Suhjecfs ate separated by " nor," oc 
" or " the Verb ngrren wltb the Litter, 

There Is a litti« harahne»> in the correct " was" The haiehneiia 
may be evaded by wiithig, " Neither he nor yoii were to blmne." 
Here "were" nun* be right, whether the Subject be rwarded 
(inoorrBctJy) as Plural "be nor you," or (oorcecti jj aa "you." 
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Par. 230.] IRREGULARITIEH. 147 

Here " none " is wsaA for the sahe of emphasis. 
" I liave no book " woulrt not lay emphasis enough 
on " no." " Book have I no " would he intolerably 
harsh. And therefore we use the old emphatic 
form " none ; " just 33 we cannot say " this book is 
my" but have to say " this book is mine." 

" None " is Adverbial in — 

(7) " He is none tlie happier for all his woalUi," i.e. 



230 5. " No." If in the last example "the" wor« 
omitted, we should use, instead of " none," the less 
emphatic form " no " ;' — 

(Ij " He is no happier for all his weallli," Adverb. 
" No " does not seem to be a Numeral Adjectivt 

(2) " You are no soldier." 
It is rather Adverbial : " Yoti are in no way, in n( 
respect, a soldier." 

' Compare "nnne ike leas" wltb the less empbatic form o 
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APPENDIX I. 
THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

It is interesting to trace the processes that liave 
shaped our modern anomalous Conditional Mood. 
For this purpose we will compare the Mood " as it 
is," with the Mood " aa it might have been." 



Conditional Mood, as it is. 



A,,„.„„. 


COS9EGUEST. 


Eho 


sliould Gee 
had se«n 


mo, 


he 


■aitl kmw 
would know 
would liavG known 


™. 



As it might have been. 
j Out of the fivo forms of the Conditional Ante- 
cedent, three (those italicized above) are identical 
with the Indicative ; and out of three in the Con- 
sequent, one is Indicative. Once there were many 
more separate Conditional forms ; bt(t they have 
now fallen into disuse, and the Conditional Mood is 
assimilated to the Indicative. 
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Par. 233, 234.1 CONDITIONAL MOOD. Wi 

The reasons for tliis are (1) tlie general tendency 
in every language to drop distiriclions wherever 
they can be dropped ; (2) the " if," expressing the 
Condition hy itself, has enabled us to dispense, in 
the Antecedent, with the Verbal forms ; but, in the 
Conseqiienf, there being uo " if," the Verbal forms 
have been retained.' There is no ambiguity in " if 
he had seen me " used in the Antecedent ; but, were 
that form used in the Consequent, e.g. "he had 
known me," there would be danger of ambiguity. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to revive (he 
old forms, but it is of use to perceive their regu- 
larity. There are two ways of expressing the 
Conditional; (1) by Inflections, (2) by the use of 
Auxiliary Verbs. Supposing the Conditional Mood 
were regularly formed by Inflections, it would be — 



I. A. Regular Conditional Mood with 
Inflections. 



..r.c,..K.. 




CONSEmj 


K.T. 


(If 


[had been] 


(he 


1 ladl^m. 


Msiiity.) 



; similarly. In tlie Antei 
in" — not ■ 
In Poetry. 



when the " If 
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L50 APPENDIX. 

Or, taking another Vei'b, e.g. "( 



Akteqedent. 


Co„... 


(If he) \ came \ 
{had come] 


^'^'iEi^}*-^-' 



235 I. B. Modern Conditional Mood with 
Inflections. 

With the genera! decay of Inflections, the Con- 
ditional " if he come " has fallen into such disuse 
that ifmay now be called extinct. Hence the new 
scheme with Inflections is — 



A„„.™„. 


CO,™,.,,, 


(H he) jr" 1 


r (no form) l 
(he) J(noforni)hmel. 



1 Rarely na&]« except; Lv pedanta- 
ane-oeptinn: "lEit fee true." 
' S»t userl. 
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Par. 235, 237.1 CONDITIONAL MOOD. IGt 

206 !!• A. Regular Conditional Mood with 
"shall." 

Bearing ia mind that " shall " and " should " are 
nearly equivalent to " am to " and " were to," the 
reader will perceive the regularity of the follow- 



A„.„„. 


COKSEQUF.MT, 


If lie 


.!S<l//,2[fel;o] 

should^ have. ^""""^ 


9*0;^ see 
,„ *io«Wsee 
"" shoM iMve seen '"^- 



r II. B. Modern Conditional Mood with 
"shall." 

1q course of ticne people came to think '' shall " 
and " should " harsh words to use to any one to 
whom (Second Person), or about whom (Third 
Person), they were speaking. But when " shall " and 
" should " were preceded by " if," the " if " removed 
the notion of compulsion. Consequently " shall " 
and " should " were replaced by " will " and 

' Rarely, or never neeii. 

' TjBedbyShakeBpeare. Cnniratre"IfyousAoH/rffta«e(akenTen- 
eeanceon my fiiiilta, I never bad (i.e. elioulil have) lived." — Q|tn- 
ieUiie, v. 1. 8. " If lie eliaU come " is cummen In SUaltespesre. 
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152 APPENDIX. [Par. a 

" would " in the Consequent (with the Second o 
Third Persons), hut not in the Antecedent. Hyr 
arose the following scheme : — 



A..B...K.T. 


CO.S.....T. 


Uhei,^l,o„ld.nr were tola 





238 III. Modern Mixed Conditional Mood. 

Tliis is formed by blending the New Inflectional 
Mood with the New Auxiliary Mood, as follows : — 



A.T.C 


..... 


COSSEQL-EST. 




„.„, 


s}<o,dd 




,„»... 1 


Tfhe 


had CO 


1=." 


llO 


iL-(«ild have seen J 



Hence we see that the Inflectional Mood, having 
been assimilated to the Indicative, and being superior 
in brevity to tlie Auxiliary form, has gained the 
victory, as it were, in the Antecedent, where tlie 
resemblance to the Judicative does not cause much 
danger of ambiguity ; btit the Auxiliary form lias 
gaiued the victory in ihe Consequent. 
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ArPENDIX II. 

ON THE 
ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

239 Hitherto we have treated a sentence as 1 
posed of words : now we shall treat it as 
of ffronps of words. 

Sentences, Phrases ; Clauses. 

Def. A group of words expressing a statement, 
command, or question, is called a " Sentitnee." 

Def. A group of words expressing a meaning, but 
not a statement, ^c, is called a " Phrase." 

Def. A ^^ Phrase" that includes a " Sentence" may 
be called-a " Clause." 

U) "He came." Sfnleucf. 



{■2) ' 


shnrt tin 


le;" "Upon liis 
le." PAr<,:<es. 


{S)' 


' Tliat iic 


e«me;"" When lit 
," "If lieliadcomi 



Note that some Phrases, e.g. those in (3), include 
Sentences. But they are not Sentences ; for they 
are neitlier statements, nor commands, nor questions. 
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Such Plirases as those in (3), are Bometimes, how- 
ever, ciiUed, for ahortnesa, Noun-Senlences, be- 
cause Ihef include Sentences. But it must be 
alwa; a home in nitnd that they are not really 
Senleneea, though they become Sentences if tho 
Conjunction is removed. 



24.0 Phrases and Clauses. 

A Phrase or Clause may express : 

1. A Noun, 

2. An Adjective. 

3. An, Adverb. 

1. Noun Phrases ^ are exemplified by the 
italicized words in tlie following Sentences : — 

1. To he anximis is useless. 2, Thai he is in error is 
certain. 3. W^hij you act thus I cannot under- 
stand. 4. lUiuaraicaltobepuniahed. 5. What 
ia done cannot be undone. 6. Whether he meartt 
what he said, It is liara to determine. 7. Walk- 
inij lo school is being injuriously superseded l>y 
trains and omnibuses. 

Exercise. 
The pupil should construct other sentences on 
the model of each sentence above, having Noun- 
Phrases I for Subjects and for Objects, For exam- 
ple, beginning with (1), the pupil should make Koun 

' For brevity, tiie word "Pbrase" ia need to include "Clause " 
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Phrases out of IiifinitiTes ; then jiassing to (2), let 
him use the Conjunction "that," and so on. 

241 2. Adjective Phrases or Clauses: — 

1. The monkey im'th the long tail. 2. The monkey 
thai has the long toil. Z. A man jekhotd princijAe. 
i. A man of honor. 5. Sing for tlie oak-tree, 
the monarch of the inood. 6, The light of the sun. 
7. Tlie mooa's orbit. 8. The book belonging lo 
my unele. 9. Tlie cow 111 the paddock, 10. T}ie 
\flif,\ni:ssinv>hiiii I amengaged. 11. The painter 
of that cetdiraled piclare. 12. Tliia is an action 
(0 be deplored. 18. I have water (0 vjnsk (('.«. 
nashing water), but none to drink (i.e. driuking 
water). 14. Tlie boy at the top. 

Exiiiicisi:. 
As with the Noun Phrases, so witli the Ailjective 
Phrases, the pupil should constrnct other phrases 
according to the sevei'al models above. 

342 3. Adverbial Phrases or Clauses: — ^ 

1. Knomng ^ this {i.e. since I knew this) I was not 
surprised, 2. Surprised at his answer, I knew 
not what to reply. 3. When, while, after, 
before, ao, since, I perceieed nijr mistaie, I apol- 

' Note that an AdverWal Oanfe, e.g. " when I came," becomes, 
It (lie Gonjiiiicdnn iKreniov«i1, «. Senleiioe, 

> One ur tlie tlraC tilings tote done In the Analytds nf Sentences 
Ib h> unileretund the Klflerenca between [1) a Farddiile implying a 
CenJancUnn, ami (aa here) [epn»entlii; »n Mrerbioi aaHse, and 
(S) a PartldnlB liiiiilytiis tba KelaClie Pronoun •' that," and repre- 
aeiidng an A^jeBtiral <Saate. 
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og[zcd. 4. I am Uvmg in, nta,; nof/ur/roni, ^c. 
,S(. John's }Viiod. 5, I go daily to, finM, pu.^l, 
acroaa, ^i;. Ma c//^. 6. TVii'a rfone, they deparled. 
7. This liouse wag built, (Cause) oicliig to the 
inci-eme »/ the. mrmer'ii family ; (Piirpnae) tocnio- 
vtand a view of tlie river; (Agency) iy a veall/if 
ffloB -■ (Inslriinleiilalitj) bg Joi'elgn uwkmtii : 
(Means) wilh timber off his own estate; (Source) 
out of his capital; (Pliiee) BearLondon; (Time) 
(en years ago; (Manner) ivilh great haste; (Cir- 
cumBtHnce) nmid the deTiaioii of the ■aeiglilmis, in 
spite of llie o/iposition of his friends, though he fas 
in debt at the lime; (Besult) to the great detriment 
ofhisforinne, so exjiensivelg that he rained himself 
by it. 8. T am moving (Purpose) in ori^er to be 
nearer to ms friends, or (Cituse) because I am too 
far from mg friends. 9, He is unwise to sag 
this, i.e. " for saying this." 10. Whereeer he 
goes lie prospers. 11. He is too fiiolish tosucceed, 
i.e. " lor tlie purpose of succesB." 

Note espeuially tlie fallowing ; — 

12. The soldiers disliked tlieir general, u:ho sp'-mrd 
to late a pleiisiire in exposing them to hardships, 
i.e."hediiiael\e seemed — ." 18. (Circum stance )' 
Admitiini/ tlml your facts are con-eef, I still deny 
year inferences. 11. (Cireum stance) ' If he 
comes, I will come. 

Exercise, 
Make Adverbial Phrases and Clauses on the 
model of the above. 
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Par. 245, 246.1 OF SENTEXCES. 



Sentences. 



245 1. A Simple Sentence. — A Sentence that Jias 
only one Subject and only one Stating, Questioning, 
or Commanding Verb is a Simple Sentence: — 

"John struck Thomas." 

Note t1iat"John came, but soon doparteil," is not 
"simple," because (though it lias only one 
Subject) it liaa lico sUitiag Vcrlis; again, "John 
came tlmt Ro1>ert miglit take n tiolidn;," is not 
" simple," betauae, tlioiigh there is only one 
stating Verb,' yet lliere are tux S>ilijecls. 

246 2. A Co-ordinate Sentence.— W/en several 
Simple Sentences are connected by " and," " bat," 
"so," "-iken," ^c.,^ so that each Sentence is. as ft 
mere, independent, and of ike same rank as the rest, 
each is called a Co-ordinate Sentence : — 

"John struck Thomas, so, ami, bui, &c., Tfionias 
struck John ajjain." 

The mark of a Co-ordinate Sentence Is that *'( 
can generally stand as a sentence hj itself, preceded 
by its Conjunction, e.g.: — 

" lie made all possible haste. Fur he mas iifraid of 
being lule." 
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247 3. A Compound Sentence. — A Sentence 
made up of Co-ordiiiale Sentences is called a Com- 
pound Sentence: — 

"John struck Thomas, and Thomas struck John 

248 4. The Principal Sentence. — Wfien a imm- 
her of Sentences are connected hy Conjunctions that 
are not Co-ordinate., the Sentence that is not intro- 
duced by a Conjunction is called the Principal Sen- 

249 5. Subordinate Sentences. — Sentences con- 
nected with a Principal Sentence hy Conjunctions 
that are not Co-ordinate are called Sitb-ordinate} 

The Suh-ordinate Conjunctions are " that "(intro- 
ducing (1) Subject or Object, (2) Purpose, (3) Re- 
sult) ; '■ because," " when," '■ how," " since," " as " in 
the sense of " since," " after," " before," " while," 
&C. ; and they are so called because " purpose," 
" time," " circumstance," &c., are regarded as being 
Suh-ordinate to the statement, question, or com- 
mand expressed in the Principal Sentence. 

" Before (Subord.) he had heard the evHonce (Princip.) 
he asaerled that (Subord.) tlie prisoner was guilty, " 

The mark of a Sub-ordinate Sentence is this, that 



1 Im^ied Sul 


b-oniii 


lateSentc 










olitCntO«ucti«, 
and AilverlH, e. 


D»,l.y^ 


r^ai 


&ari 


S!!' 


IKe 


Utivfl 
ireth. 


Proiinu 


KonJB Imply the Seuleuce " White did John tKS 


?" 


Se«Par.28. 
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wten preceded by ita ConjuDction, it cannot generally 
stand m a Sentence by itself. You cannot write : 

" He made all possible haste. Because he mas afraid 
o/beUg late." 

N.B. All Sub-ordinate Sentences, when preceded 
by their Conjunctions, or introduced by their Relative 
Pronouns, become either: — 

(1) ffoun-Clauses; 

" Thai he waagailly js certain," 

(2) Or, Adjective Clauses or Sentences : ' 
" The boy that deans the boots." 1 

(3) Or, Adverb Clauses : 

'•I will comi when I ca,i." 

) 6. The Complex Sentence. — The whole sen- 
tence formed by the combination of the Principal and 
Sttb-ordinaie Sentences is called a Complex Sentence. 

Kow construct " Complex Sentences " using : 

1. Noun Phrases or Clauses for Sub- 

jects, &C. 

2. Adjective Phrases- or Clauses to 

qualify the Noun Phrases. 
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3. Adverbial Phrases or Clauses, the 
Clauses being Sulj-ordiiiiite Sentences pre- 
ceded by Conjunctions, tlmS : — 

"After the capture of this important city {Adsei-h'^ 
o/'Coirseorrrme), this great general {Sithjpctj — 
tlie Hannibal of tiis day (Adjeclice qiialifgiaij 
Sahjeci) — unaurpnesed for military intuition and 
promptness of action (Adjective giialifgiiig Suh- 
jfcl), incurring tlie Buspicion of tiaving betrayed 
the town (I'.e. 'since lie incurred,' tliercfore 
Adcerb of Coiise) was [part of Principal Verb) so 
completely (Adaerb) distrusted {rest of Principal 
Verb) even by his own sofdiers {Adserb of 
Agfiicg) ivlio liad won bo many battles under 
bim (i.e. ' tliough they had won,' therefore 
Adperb^) that be was deprived of his command, 
and would have been executed, but tor tJie 
iuftuence of liis wife {Adeerb ofllesall)." 

Ekeecise. 

Expand the following Simple Sentences into Com- 
plex Sentences by introducing Adverbial Phrases to 
describe cause, purpose, material, agency, instru- 
ments, manner, place, time, circumstances, i.e., con- 
dition, obstacle, ^c. : — 
1. The honse was built. 2. Napoleon died at St, Helena, 

S. Charles I. was executed. 4. James II. was deposed. 

1 For brevity, tlie terms Adcerb, AtfJcctivSy &e., are used fi>r Ait- 
terbial I'hnve, AKlirctrai Phrage. &c. 

' ll'tt Irailbeeii-'TlWHiliUent/iaf liail wan,"ttieK«laCtveClanxe 



iDtFoilucea an AitjeeHce 



tWoMsre. 
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5. Elizabeth was respected. 6. DuviiJ Itillcd Golinth. 
7. Alfred defeated Gutlirum. 8. Culuniiiua discovered 
Amirica. 6. Tlie Spanish Armada was defeated. 

Contracted Sentences. When two Sentences arc con- 
reeled by (I) tlie Co-ordinate Conjunctions "and" and 
"but;" (2) by Comparative Conjunctions, e.(f. " aa," 
" tliiin ; " tlie Verb in the second Sentence is often omitted 
and sutuetimea the omission extends to other words : — 

(1| " I saw John jesterdajr and |I saw}'nniinaB llie lia j before." 

(2) ■' He ia tailer W,a« I (am tall)." See " tlian," Inileir. 

(3) " I have aa many apples as you (liava apples)." 

In alt such eases the full Sentences should be expressed 
if llie whole Sentence is to be analyzed. See Par. 209. 

Tlie Sentences introduced by " than " and " as " (in this 
sense) are Sub-ordinate ; for " tlian " and" as" (in this sense) 
cannot etand at the liead of a Sentence placed by itself. 



253 Degrees of Sub-ordination (Synthesis), 

Note that a Complpi: Sentence may contain (1) a 
Principal Sentence ; (2) a Sub-ordinate Sentence 
depcjiiJing on the Verb ' in the Principal Sentence ; 
(3) a second Sub-ordinate Sentence depeodiiig on 
the Verb in the first Sub-ordinate ; (4) a third Sub- 
ordinate depending on the Verb in the second Sub- 
ordinate ; and fio on. 

1 Not always on tbe Verb. The loiplLed Sentence in a ItelaClve 
Phrase way qiiall^ a A'dhr. 
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Tho degrees of Sub -ordination may be indicated 
by lines in tlie following way r — 

Ist Degree of Sub-ordination " Socrates knew that lie knew 
noUiing." 

2nil „ „ „ " Socrates was declared by 

the oracle to be the wisest 
of tnen, because be knew 
tiiat lie knew notliitis. " 

3rd „ „ „ " Socrates said tliat lie wag 

d eclareil by the oracle to 
be tlie wisest ol' . men, 
me rely because lie knew 
that lie knew nothing." 



beeaiise lie knew tbai 



The process of putting a Sentence together as 
above is called Synlhesis {s^n, " together ; " tresis, 
"putting"). 

The reverse process of taking a Sentence to 
pieces again, loosening its structure as it were, and 
ejihibiting the diPFerent parts and joints of the Sen- 
tence, is called Analysis (ana, " bitck again ; " lysis, 
" loosening"). 
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OF SENTENCES. 



254 Degrees of Sub-ordination (Analysis). 

Reversing the process in the last paragraph, we 
can take a Complex Sentence to pieces, beginning 
first with the Principal Sentence, then taking the 
first degree of Sub-ordination, then the second, aud 
80 on. Take, for example — 

" He snid tliat I dlil nol cmne Inst Tiics'iay though 
I had promiai'd tlKit 1 woiiki cumc to aee him 
wTire~he left town/'"" " 



1. The Principal Verb is " said." Read 01: trorn 
" said" to tlie first Suh-ordlnate Conjunction "that." 
"That" introduces the Object of "said," viz., the 
following Sub-ordinate Sentence : " I did not come 
last Tuesday, though I had promised . . . town." 
This is a Sub-ordinate Sentence of the fint Degree, 
which is therefore underlined once. 

2. The Principal Verb in the first Sub-ordinate 
Sentence is " did (not) come," K«ad od from thia 
to the next Sub-ordinate Conjunction " though." 
The following words, " I had promised . . . town," 
make up a Sub-ordinate Sentence of the second 
Degree, and must be underlined a second time. 

3. The Principal Verb in the second Sub-ordinate 
Sentence is "had promised." Read 011 to the next 
Sub-ordinate Conjunction " that." The words "I 
would come . . . town " make up a Sub-ordinate 
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Sentence of the third Decree, and must therefore be 
underlined a t/itrd time. 

4, The Principal Verb in the third Sub-ordinate 
Sentence is "would come." Read on to the next 
Sub-ordinate Conjunction " before." Tlie following 
words, " he left town," make up a Sub-ordinate Sen- 
tence of the fourth Degree, and mast therefore be 
underlined & fourth time.' 



255 Relative Clauses. 

A Relative Clause sometimes introduces (1) an 
implied Co-ordinate., sometimes (2) an implied Sub- 
ordinate Sentence. The Sub-ordinate Sentence may 
form part, sometimes of (2) an Adverbial, some- 
times (3) of an Adjectival Clause. 

(1) "I heard it from Ihe Inndloril, wha heard it from 
the poliueman," ije. " [aad) he," &c.; a Vo- 
oidiwite Sentence, "who" being put for "and 
he." 

(2) '■ I ought not to have been bcalen by John, «:ko 
bus never bealen me before," i.p." (ninw) lie has," 
&C. ; SiilMH-diiiate Sealaice. (Adverb.) 

(3) " I heard it from the boy that cleans the boots," 
SiA-ordinate Senlena. (Adjective.) ^ 



rrts '■ Hinnoh . . . 

tones, miiillfjlna 
jilaliieil." In that cam, "{thniigh}! hivl pnimlwil " nnuld Lnva 
i>eeii in Su^firnl I>eeree (not tliB neormd) of Bnh-on!1 nation. 

' "Tbiit(linj')clBiinHlJiBl)raitB" mayperhnt* l>o railed aSulf- 



,, __ icfld hy thaOoi^nn 

"tliat" See Fitt. 319, Note. 
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In sentences (2), (3), (4), and (5) of the next 
Exercise tlie Relative introduces an Adjective 
Cliiuse; in Sentence (6) "which" is the same aa 
" and these," and therefore the words " might be 
sold " make np an implied Sentence Oo-ordinale with 
" she could get." 

256 The different degrees of Sub-ordination may be in- 
dicated in the implied Sentences of Relative Phrases 
by underlining, as above. For example : 

(1) '■ The man that will not accept what is offered to 
liini by opportunity, ut'ien livea to seek oppur- 

Here the two Sentences are (1) " That (man) will 
not accept what is offered to him by opportunity ; " 
(2) " What is offered to him by opportunity ? " ' 

{2) "The man tliat ought to have me t me at the 
Btalioii where I got out was not to be founii." 

Here the two Sentences are, (I) "That (man) 
ought to have> met me at the station where I got 
out;" (2) "I got out." 



21:7 Express, by underlining, the Degrees of Sub- 
ordination in the followicg Sentences : — 

1. He asked me whether I had said that I should nof come. 
2. You would have acted wrongly if you liad refused 
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help to tlie [rienil from nliom J'ou obtiiined help when 
you neeiled it. 8. When I beard liiat tlie train liad 
Etarled before I had arrived at the station where we 
had agreed to meet, I at onte telegraphed, i. Though 
you askeii me when I would come and pay you the 
visit tliat I had promised, you did not mention a definite 
day- 6. I confess that I was irritated wlieil I heard 
that my eoustn, after he liad acce]>ted my invitation, 
wrote to decline it, because he had be«ii subsequently 
invited by some one whose sodety he prefL^rred to 
mine. 6. The market-girl reckoned that, if her milk 
sold well, she could got at least six dozen eggs, wliieh, 
when they were hatuheil and grown to be chitkens, 
might be sold, before May came round, for as nmeli 
money as would buy her the best dress tliat uoidd 1i« 
found in the village. 

258 Analysis of Sentences. 

Reversing the process in Paragraph ioO, we can 
analyse a Sentence into — 

I. Principal Verb. 

The term Fiiiidpal Verb Inclnilea the " SnbjiicUve or Ol^ertlve 
Supplement," e.jj. in "Ma won npBDHrferfpEiu™^""wiiBappohi[flil 

SBiiBWl" will beoallert tlie " Verli;" anil bo, in " They aapoialed 
im oetieral," " appnint*! |[enera1 " will be called tlie " Varb." See 
the Sclteme on pa^ 1U8. 

II. Subject. 

The termsSubJect and Object here Inclnde their " Complemenla ;" 
e.g. "a nucHltabepuiiislieil' Is the Subject in "^ nucoJ iu eiiiociul 
to bepuuiiluid," and the Ol(Jeotla "I likearaseallobepaauhed." 

m. Object. 

The luilirect Object may eltbei be treated Beparatelv, orbe tn 
as nn A<lvorb. If we eaii say, In " Tlie bouse wnsbiillt bg nioi 

.. _^ ,.......,. "'8 an "AdvBrb-PhrHUBofii - 

i>ulilnAtSHv"lurTli[nuna 

..._ J of RBeeplIun." Heiioetn 

we luay esll " me " either Inclirect Oldect, or an abrid 
Phruse of Reception." Tlie Utter would probably be 
«uU, tbe simpler course. 
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IV. Adjectives, or Adjective Phrases. 

V. Adverbs, or Adverb Phrases. 

Sl-ECIJIEN EXKRCISES. 

1. " Not knowing tlie value of his prize, the cotk gare away 
the diamond that lie lind found for a smj^le grain of 
barley, when he eaw that the jewel did nothing but 
shine, and was not good to eat." 



L Verb . 

ir. Subject . 

III. Object .. 

IV. Adjettivcf 



V. Adverbs ;[.^) of Cause. 



"Gav 



■way." 



" The dial 



)nd." 



" That he had found " 

quaiifies Object. 
"Not knowhig — prize," i.e. 



"For I 



single grain of 



If further Analysis is required, tlie Adverbial 
Clauses may in turn be analyzed, as in the follow- 
ing Example : — 

260 2* " ^ reader acquainted with the treasures of English 
literature will not unnaturally feel surprised, when he 
Eees that so large a portion of time is devoted to the 
inadequate study of a few ancient authors, whose works 
hare no direct liearing on the studies and duties of our 
own generation, while our English classics are compara- 
tively neglected." 
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FinST Analysis, 

I. Verb " Will feel surpriseJ."! 

II. Subject "A render." 

III. Aiijeclive "Atquainled wilh — litera- 

ture," qualifies tlie Sub- 

IV. Adverb («) of Cause . " When he eees— neglected." 
„ „ (t) of Manner "Not uniiaturally." 

Second Analysis. 
" lie sees tliat so large — neglected." 

I. Verb " Sees." 

II. Subject "lie." 

III. Object " Tbat so large— neglected." 

Third Analysis. 
" So large n portion — neglected." 

I. Verb "Is devoted." 

II. Subject "So large a portion of 

III. Adverbs (a) Manner or 

Purpose. "Tothestudy — generation." 
„ „ (6) Circumatauce "Wliile' our Eogliab — 

neglected." 
No further Sentence remains for analysis ; but it may be 
well to mention tbat in Clause {a) llie Relative Clause 
" whose works — generation," is an Adjective Clause quali- 
fying " auCborB ; " and tiiat Ibe Piirase " of a few ancient 
authors " ia an Adjective Phrase qualifying " study." 

■ "Feel surorised " is a CompoandVei]i,Uke"ae Jilt lame," 
"Hagreatall'' 

> " Wliile" may either mean "at the very time when," (an per- 
haps beis.) or " a1tlinagh,"ordtnply'-buCan the otlierhan^." In 
tlie hiat cote "wlille'' aiiproni^hes a Co-orJ]naIa Conjuucliiiu ia , 
meauing, fin it Is Dearly tbe same as " bat^ ou tbe oUier liauil." 
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Caution. 



The principal difficulty in tlie Analysis of Sen- 
tences consists in distinguishing between Participles 
implying an Adverbial Phrase and Participles im- 
plying an Adjectival Phrase. The same difficulty 
exists in distinguishing between Relative Phrases. 
As " who " (or " which "} and " that " are loosely 
used by many writers, the pupil must not depend on 
these words for help, but upon the sense of each 



(1) "I saw a ship.soiVi'nj itilo harbor," i.e., "that 
was aniling," Aitjective Phrase. 

(2) " Suilii'g loo near the Toeks the skip went down," 
i.e. " becaitse she snilecl," Adverhia.1 Flirase. 

(3) " Yesterday I saw a aulioonerbere.u'AiuA ha>»ov> 
sailed nwag," i.e. "a«d," or "bal, it has sailed," 
Co-ordinate Sentence. 

(4) " Tlie stliooner Ihat was here yesterday," Ad- 
jective Clause. 

; (5) ■■ The potent rod 

Of Amrara's son in Egypt's evil 'lay, 

Wnced round the coust, up-called a pircliy cloud 

Of locusts, warping in the eastern wind." 

In the last example, " waved round the coast" 
seems to mean " when or after it was waved," and 
not " the rod that was waved," Consequently it 
eeems far better to treat the italicized words aa an 
Adverlncd and not as an Adjectival Phrase. But 
" warping " may fairly be replaced by " that came 
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warping," and may therefore be treated as an Ad- 
jectival Phrase qualifying " locusts." 

(0) " But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port ivithhelil, always distrtesed — 
Me howling winds drive d6vioas — lenipest- 

tossed. 
Sails rent, seams opening wide, and compass 

lost." 

Here the second line is clearly Adjectival to 
" me ; " hut " devious " is not Adjectival, it is the 
Supplement of the Verb " drive ; " to " drive de- 
vious " is to " drive out of the way," and is as much 
a Compound Verb as to "drive mad." On the 
other hand the abrupt pause between "devious" 
and "tempest-tossed" allows us to treat " tempest- 
tos3eil"a8 co-ordinate with "withheld" and " db- 
tressed," and therefore as Adjectival to "me." 

"Sails rent" is of course an Adverbial Phrase, 
and " sails " is an " Adverbial SubjecL" See Par. 
135. 

Phraseology of Analysis. 

263 The Principal Verb of a Sentence is sometimes 
called the Grammatical Predicate, or, simply, I'/e- 

Adjcctives and Adjective Phrases ai'e called, as 
the case may be. Attributive Adjuncts to the Sub- 
ject or Object ; and, when attached to the Pre- 
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dicate, Adverbs are called Adverbial Adjuncts to 
the Predicate. 

Again, Adjectives and Adjective Phrases are 
sometimes called " Enlargements of the Subject or 
Object;" and, when attached to the Predicate, 
Adverbs are called " Extensions of the Predicate." 

This phraseology does Hot appear to be necessary; but, if 
tliouglit desimblc, it cam easiiy be substituted for die leriiig 
" Adjective," " Adverb," &c., used in the Selieme appendeJ 

Summary of the parts of a Sentence. 
264 The following Summary will be a useful prepara- 
tion for the " Scheme of Analysis" on Page 172, 
and will also illustrate the comparison of the difEer- 
ent technical terms of Analysis. 

JJECT . . . Noun: or Pronoun; op Adj, 
put for Noun ; or Noun 
I'lirase.' 



PREDICATE 



EXTENSION OF 
PKEDlnATB. 

ATrmilUTIVE ■ 
ADJUNCT, 
or ENLARGE- 

MENTOFNOUN 



Verb. 
Object, 



Object, Ind 

Verhs.) 
Supplement [If th 

InLrans. or Pass. 



(If the Verb 
(With some 
Verb is 



>r Adverbial Phritse. 



Adjective ; or Adjective Phrase. 



' Nirte that the SnlJeM or Ohject may snmetlmes conafst of a, 
TSnnu nr Pnmoun witli a, Cunipleiiiont.iry iTilinitWe. f.g. " 1 knnw 
Jthn tabewisrToF." *'i/«wa«l>flllBveil to oe duliaittat." Sefl-t&r. 07. 
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SCHEME OP 

, n order to prp serve the order of the sentence as 
III order (o distingiiisii tlie Adjeclice or Cuiuj^eniftit from tlie rest 
Object frum tb« Adverb, underline Adjective, Complement, Supple- 

Analise the fbllowlnE pnKsnee : — 
"liionaof UieUrKerk^lidtiesof Cbinitthore once li veil n tnllor numeti 
Oatad only of his wife unci one son. This sun. wlio mm a >eiy Wle fullow, was 
buy M enter bis sbnp. tu team tJie use of tlie needle ; but ull bis fatlicr's eu- 
tbnn AlHitdin wtu> gone. Siwu after AlailiUn was UiliIMn veal's oM, puor 
—I<:I1 sick and dlnl.*' 



Adverb. 


Subject (liiclwling 
AdjwUve. or 




(1) liionenftlielar)!e 
ri«li titles nf Cl^lna 
|2)tl.ere(a(oni« 


a tailor named llualaplia 


lived 


Being, i.e. (dnce ho 
H-Bs) very poor 


be 






m^somchoicaiavcryidle 


was called ^/.drfi« 


^Tlearratrlje™^' 


ft»f.tber 


«l.hed 




(1) iU ftfa(2)/a/to-'» enileav- 


were^in 




lishsok 


W3B turned 


Soonafti^rAlartdinwas 


i»or Maslapha 


fell siet 




(MnstBplia> 


ilied 




(be| . . . {Compl.f lopreaKl thai 
his »»> !Cnt£f c»>n^ U, no gooil 


was heard 



B 'il^eHi words >nl)(bt be analysed still furClier If deal 
' It will sencral^ b 



to analyse > Farentbesla ((ncr the re 
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SIJIFLE ANALYSIS. 



■e made for llie Adverb. 



MiistapTia. Being tbit poor ho conM hanily tnalntidii lifs liiinlly, whtah con- 
tailed Alivliiln. Wlien lie was oM Biiongh (olaarn a triwle. Muetniilia wialie.! the 
■leavorK lo keep lilni tfl Ills work Mere vain ; fur no wntier vsi» lile baek tunieil 
Muslaiiba—wlio was often lujanl to prsiliut tlmt liiasun would oomo to no good 



Obiect (inf hiding Adjective, 


ifi'SoV.. 


Seiitei.w.} 








Ills family, wfticJi amsviled onln 
of Ail Wife and one ion 


(1) Imrdly 










the Iwy 1 amp/.)lo enter his shop 


tolearr, tLouse«ftbe 


"' 






for 












•"I 






["?,',';,:;;■;';• 




often.) 





le A.IJective, Adveib, or oHicr oulumn, and may 
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APPENDIX in. 
HINTS ON SPELLING. 

i English Spelling is so irregular that tio systematic 
niles can be laid down for it. The knowledge of 
the derivation of a word is often a help towards the 
spelling of it; but this is not always the case. The 
best way to spell well is to read ofceii, and so to 
become familiar with words. Thus misspelt words 
will be detected by their strange look. 

Change of Letters. — The following principle 
will explain many o£ t!ie variations in the spelling 
of words : 



Rule. — Atetferis often changed o 
passing from one form of a word to another, iit order 
to preserve the original sound. 

267 ■^' ~~ y- ■^'"" example, -y final preceded hy a con- 
sonant, aa in "happy," is changed into i upun tlie 
addition of -er, -est, -al, -ed, 'Ohs, or of any other 
afRs (except •ing') beginning with a vowel. Other- 
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wisG tlie sound of the word might be altered, e.g. 
"happ-yer," " gidd-yMi," Hence — 

Def^, defi-ance; eaay, easi"-est; remedy, remedi-al 

remeiir'-ed; merry, mern-er; countri;, couiitn'-es, 

In many of these words ihe originsl termination was -I'e, 

whicli inileed was tlie regular English equivalent of the 

CHle; noblUlie; felloltle; elergle. 
From a very early periotl y and i were iuterctiangod (for 
example in tlie I'ri?Ecnt Partiei|)le which ended in -i»de or 
■j/wde) so that inilie Utopia jl61ti a.d.) we have" writynge," 
"niyghte," " thjnge," " fyne-" Hencey began to enpersede 
I in these terminations, so that in the Utopia, we find on the 
same page, " felioitye " and " felicitie." By liegrees, tlie e 
after >/, being found unnecessary, was dropped. It might 
have been expected thai the same curtailment would liave 
l)eenattemptcdin tlie Plural: and accordingly in the Utopia 
we find " qualilyes," Bat, owing perhaps to the danger of 
mispronnnciation, " qnalit-yea" — the innovation — did not 
succeed in supplanting the old Plural " qnalit-ies." 

This rule is also extended to -y before other 
affixes, viz. -ment, -ly -fill: — 

Keocssari-ly ; greedi-ness ; heauti-ful. 

268 II. — y. When (1) the affix is -!ny, or' (2) -y is 
already preceded by a vowel, or (3) -y terminates a 
monogyllable — in all these casea -^ remains gene- 
rally unchanged : — 

(1) Fily-ing (not "pit/mg"); (2) enjoyment, val- 
leys; (a) dryness. 



Then 



Q {!) the desire to avoid n; i 
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(2) and (3) because the sound is not altered hy the 
retention of -y, 

Jixceptioni, — Nevertheless, out of conformity to 
other words — 

" Dry" makes "dri"-er," " dri-est ; " "try," " tri'-al," 
"tri'-er;" "A&g," "ddi'-ly;" "pay," "pat'-d;" 
"flj," "fl(-es;" "lay," "Intd;" "laj" (Past 
Tense of " lie ") " lai'-n ; " " say," " eai-il ; '* 
"gay." "gin'-ly." "gai-ety." 
N.B. Pite-ous, plcntp-ous, from " pllj," '" plenty." 

360 III- When a word ends in -I'e, the juxtaposition 
of iei in the Active Participle is avoided by changing 

Die, dying ; l/e, lying, hat li'-ar. 

270 Omission of Letters. — Kule. -e jlnal is 
(IV.) dropped before an affix beginning with a vowel ; 
hill (V.) retained before an a£ix beginning with a 



IV. Instances of Rule IV. are — 

Grieve, Griev-uiice ; fame, fam-oEis; senafi, tens-ibU; 

juilge, jadg-rngf please, pleas-iire; remove, re- 

aiov-ablf.; blame, blam-iii^; sphere, spher-iwrf. 

Exceptions to IV. — fa) C and j", though soft ('.Jt 

in " service," " outrage ") must necessarily become 

hard if followed by an affix beginning with a, 0, or 

u. To prevent (1) this and ('2) otlier changes o£ 

Bound, final -e is sometimes retained : — 

(1) Sei'vice, service-oiJe; outrage, oulrage-oua. 
(^1 Unsate-able. 
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272 Exceptions to IV. — (6) When -e is preceded by 
■I, -0, -e, -y, il is often retained before -hig^ -able. 
Tliia is in order to preserve the sound of the word, 
which miglit otherwise be clianged: — 

Slioe/n? (not "sliomg"); agree-oii?e (not " agrea- 
ble"j. 

273 The -e is also retained in the Active Participles 
"dye-irtjr," or " singe-tK^," " sviiTige-ing" in order to 
distinguish them from " dy-ing," " sing-ing," and 
"swing-ing." 

274 Exceptions to V.: — 

Abridg-meiit, acknowledg-meut, argumpnl;, aw-fui, 
<lii-ly, judg-menC, (ru-ly, wholly. 

275 Rule VI. — A monosyllable ending in -11 (1) 
when foVowed hy an affix heejinning wilk a coiuonant, 
OT (2) when itself used as an affix, generally drops 

utmost, although, already, ol-bfflt, almighty, o/-so, 
oi-toRctlicr, o/-ways, bet-fry, fulfil, luetfare, 
el-how, ful-\y, dr(i/-ty,fal-ness, re-call. 

276 '^"!ie -I appears to be dropped because, when com- 
bined with another syllable, the syllable ending in 
-1/ requii-ed to be pronounced more rapidly. But in 
many words the two syllables have not coalesced so 

s to di-op the -l. Hence — 
Vnder-sell (and several v/ovda ending in -ness), lall- 
neBS, snin/i-ncsa, ffl-ness, sliriU-nen, dyoll-neea, 
taKieell, ua-well, hefell, dowu/oK, ca.t-calL 
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277 Doubling Letters.— Eule VII. 

^the termination of a word is a consonant pre- 
ceded hy a rowel (e.g. "-it"), then, on receiving an 
affix beginning with a vowel (e.g. "-ing"), the final 
consonant in the word is dmiMed (e.g. "-itting"), 
provided that the word is a monosyllable (e.g. " sit "), 
or a polysyllable accented on the last salable (e.g. 
" remit "). 

Tills is in order to preserve the sound. If the 
consonant were not doubled, "hop-ping" would be 
confused with "hop-iug " : — 

(1) Hop, ho/j-ping ; thin, thin-ner; fat, faWeat. 



Accent on the last. 


Accent not on the lj 


forge;, ling, remiMiiig 


braolie(-ing, deliU-ing 


infer-ring, rtle.-ring 


cover- ing, offer-in g 


otcar-ring, aequiMing 


severing, credil-ing 



278 Exceptions to VIL — Words ending in 4, al- 
though not accented oa the last syllable, never- 
theless double-/-' — 

Travet/ing, -?er; counse/-?ing, Jor; reve/-?ing, Jer ; 
marveZ-Zing, -/oua; rivaiJing ; leveWe't ; un- 
tramrneZ-Zeil. Also, worabip-ping. 
Unparatlel-eil is an exception.' 

Exercises. 
2^0 I. and II. Add as many as possible of the affixes 

' Piseiblr, owing to the tact that 






; e, It may have heen onoe pn> 
iccorcUngljF, 
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-al, -erf, -er, -s, -?y, -ness, -otis, -s, to the following 

words : — 

Lonply, employ, gaudy, daisy, decay, steady, accompany, 
enjoy, effigy, silly, oceilpy, busy, giddy, jelly, colloquy, 
chimney, ready, journey, sliabby, annoy, propbesy, 
felony, try, lovely, efBt;acy, eonvey, lofty, supply, dis- 
may, defy, gay, vary, penury, Elately, day, accompany, 
pity, marry, plenty, continue, 

280 I^- ^nd V. Add aa many as possible of the affixes 
-oMe, -ing, Jy, -meat, -ous, -er, -y, to the following 
words : — 

Love, peace, move, blame, mKiriage, whole, sole, decree, 
ease, feeble, advantage, true, spice, village, due, charge, 
trouble, trace, pledge, judge, guarantee, manage, abridge, 
disagree, excuse. 

281 VII. Add -ing, -ence, -er, -ous (where possible), 
to — 

Control, bargain, recal, peril, benefit, admit, ballot, danger, 
infer, pencil, debit, acquit, abhor, glutton, begin, poison, 
sufler, traitor, gambol, extol, rebel, travel, compel, 
level, worship, cancel, model, sever, er[iiip, allot, riot, 
murder, befit, ruin, ein. 



Reasons for apparent Irregularities. 

283 I- -eivc, -ieve. — It ia sometimes difficult to 
decide, in such words es " receive," " believe," &c., 
whether the e or i should come first ; but the diffl- 
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culty will vanish if it is borne in niinil tliat (exce 
after e) t comes first : — 

(1) Believe, reprieve, retriere, grieve, misuhiet, it 

(2) Deceive, deceit, conceive, conceit, receive, 
ceipt. 

The reason for the exceptional spelling ol -ce: 
18 that this termination represents the Latin crt 
French cev- ; whereas ie is the non-Latin ten 



283 IL -eed, -ede. — A few compounds from the 
Latin ced- were introduced early and received the 
English spelling: — 

Succeecl, proceed, exceed. 

These words are very common in Shakspeare'a 
plays, Other compounds were not introduced till 
afterwards, when it was no longer the custom to 
Anglicize the spelling of foreign words. Heuc« the 
Latin or French spelling is retaioed in — 
Accede, concede, precede, recede. 
These four are not found in Sliakspeare's plays.'^ 
The English spelling also accounts for the douhle 
e in "agreeable" (Fr. agriaUe), "degree" (Fr. 
deyre). 
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284 III' -or, -our, -er. — These terminations are from 
different sources t -or is Latin ; -our is Latin through 
Fi-eiich; -er ia Engliali, Hence — 

Latin; (!) Actor, collector, demonstrator. 

French : (2) Colour, honour, odour. 

English : (3) I'ainter, player. 
Note that, wherever a Noun is formed according to 
English and not according (o Latin rules, then, though the 
Verb be of Latin or J^reneh-Latin origin, the termination 
is generally -er; e.j, " defend'er," "extinguisher" (the 
Latin Nouns would be defrns-or, exiiad-or) ; " vitl-or," but 
" vanquish-er." 

There is a tendency, especially in advertisements, to 
save space by omitting tlie French -u. " Governor " (for 
" govemour") is now recognised as correct, and " honor" 
is aspiring to correctness. 

285 IV. Latin: -(a)ble, -ible. — Strictly speaking, 
-Ue, and not -able, is the Latin terminatioa, a being 
part of the Root. Thus the Latin word was peneira-, 
and the teiminatiou -ble. In ttie same way, in a 
few cases, but not many, * ia part of the Boot, and 
-bk is the termmation : — 

(1) l*Gnelra-ble, indisputa-ble, delecta-ble, indispen- 
sable, inconsola-ble, indomitable, insupera-ble, 
demon stra-ble. 

(2) Audi-ble, ed-ibte, incorruptible, indigest-ible, 
indeslruct-ible, rep reli ens -ible, incomprehens- 
ible, ineompres3-ible, 

gOfi V. English: -able. — This termination is used 
with Engliali Verljs, e.g. "lovable," and also with 
many Latin Verbs (eveu where the Boot does not 
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end in -a), proi-'ided that the Verb is si 
be regarded as English : — 
Latin words with English termination ; 

Indefinable, inextinguishaljle, redeemable, perisliable, 
attributable, diepoauble. 

287 ^I- Latin (1) -(a)nt, (2) -ent, represent the 
Latin terminations for the Actire Present Par- 
ticiples from (1) Verbs whose roots ended with -a, 
(2) other Verbs: — 

|1) "Liiiga-m," " disputa-nt," " recaleilra-nt." 
(2) " Immine-nt," " reg-ent," " trans-ient." 

288 VII. Latin-French -ant. —-The French have 
but one lermincUion, -ant, to represent the two LaJ.in 
terminations. Hence, sometimes, similar words are 
spelt differently: where direct from Latin, -«tti; 
where through French, -ant. 

(1) Trane^eniiCTt. 

(2) Defendaiil, desceiidoni. 

Hence the Latin dependens has, curiously enowgh, 
given rise to two English words, with different ter- 
minations: (1) "dependent," Adjective, direct from 
Latin, and with Latin spelling; (2) "dependon(," 
Noun, through French, and with French spelling. 
Similarly, "ascendant" (though used by Pope as an 
Adjective) is now only used as a Noun. 

289 VHI. (1) -ise, (2) -ize. — If -ize is to he 
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retained, it ought, in strictness, to be retained only 
as tlie affix for Greek Roots i — 

(1) Equalise, recognise. 

(2) Baplize, empliasize.i 

290 IX. (1) -se, (2) -ce. — Distiuguish between (1) 
1 of the Verb in se, aud (2) the 
[1 of the Noun in -ce : — 
(l| Advise, license, praeltse, devise, priie. (Verbs.J 
(2) Advice, licence, praotice, device, price. (Nouns.) 

Spelling List. 

The following words should be noted. They may 
be combined in sentences for dictation, or may be 
set by the pupils to one anollier. They are pur- 
posely unarranged : — 
', Kiece, awliward, seize, coarageous, ceiling, league, 
colonel, leisure, almond, treasure, intrigue, ker- 
nel, clothing, grandeur, gliaatly, heifer, punish- 
ment, intelligenee, vilUina, gardener, realm, 
principal, mountainous, principle, friar, poniard, 
sergeant, abhorrent, pony, necessarily, unparal- 
leled, quarrelling, ee8ta93', cavilling, kidnapping, 
limilin);, dignitary, practice (Noim), reprieve, 
eontinmlly, character, potato, peddler, annually 
anomaly, business, mischievous, indictment, 
onions, cabliagee, vengeance, deign (Verb), em- 
barrassment, anonymous, committee, couple, 
,. — , „ot oonlalna and 
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camphor, girnffp, symp, guerilla, mosquito, ver- 
anda., azure, hammouk, pliospborus, npartment, 
annalist, nppnrition, license ( Verb), recede, deca- 
logue, etymolog;, apparel, courteous, sueceeil, 
furlough, miscellany, scythe, morucco, choco- 
late, cemetery, proceeii, accessory, bouquet, paro- 
quet, exchequer, banquet, masquerade, accede, 
gelatine, obsequies, gazette, effigies, etiquette, 
balloon, encyclopfedia, leopard, gudgeon, coun- 
terfeit, pigeon, menagerie, besiege, bereave, con- 
cede, inveigle, obeisance, complaisant, bivouac, 
neighbor, pleurisy, journeys, quarantine, unique, 
cylinder, symptom, liydropliobia, rubies, valleys, 
mimicking, noticeable, milliner, BCpnlchre, avail- 
able, sedentary, peremptory, pelisse, analyst, 
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HINTS ON PUNCTUATION. 

292 Stops, or Marks of the Division of 

Sentences. 

1. FiiU Stop. . (.) 5. Noteof InlcrroKatioii . (?) 

2. Colon ...(:) S. Note of Exclamalion. . (I) 
8. Semi-oolon . (;) '?■ The"(lash"i>r"bri?jik". (— ) 
4. Comma . . (,) 8. Marks of Parenlhesis . ( ) 

9. Inverted commas, or, Marks of Quotation (" ") 

293 Use of Stops, — The meaning of a sentence 
often depends on the pauses after certain words. 
These pauses are represented by marks, sometimes 
called (from their effect) Slops, and sometimes (from 
their appearance) Pojiifs. The Latin for "point" 
is punctum, and accordingly the arrangement of 
points in A sentence is called Punctuation: — 

" John," said Tliomaa, " woulil come if he could," 
Omit the points in the foregoing sentence, and 
it becomes ambiguous. 

294 The Comma. — The Comma (meaning "that 
which is cut off") marks the smallest " cutting off," 
or division of a sentence. 
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I. Rule. — When a word is separated from I 
grammatical adjunct by any intervening phrase, tl 
phrase should be preceded and followed by 
Comma : — 



Verb 

Subject- 



Verb 
separated 



' The Iraveller, after alighting from his 

horee, entered the inn." 
' His conduct, ticcording tu his own account, 

is inexciualile." 
'The ting, wearied by the woman's im- 

portanity, granted her request." 

'He endeaiiored, in erery possible way, 
to Hadermine liis rival." 



' When, after hearing your explanation, / 
promised to forgive yon, 1 ie/ifufrf, in 
accordance witli your assurance, ifiat 
tliis was your first offence." ' 

' Noiv, thought he, he had succeeded." 

' lie frustraied all the efforts his friends 

were making fur lijm, iy his siliy 

va,iity." 



395 !'■ Hence the Comma is often used before and 
after an Adverbial Clause, including a Subordinate 
Sentence, whether the Sentence be (1) introduced 
by a Conjunction, or (2) implied in a Pailiciple : 



(1) "I replied. OS soon as I had recov, 
of mind, that 1 Coald not consent. 

(2) " I replied, oa recovering my presem 
I could not consent." 



•"S /"■" 
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296 A Comma will therefore necessarily be inserted 
between two Conjunctions: — 



" It cannot be denied that, if this 

jour brolher has at;ted most culpably ," 

When a Subordinate Clause or Adverbial Phrase 
»mes at the beginning of the sentence, the Comma 
Is inserted after it, if the Clause or Phrase precedes 
■he Sahject of Ike Principal Feri (see Par. 306); 

(1) ■' Whe« I rfcoveied lug pretence of mind, I re- 
plied, &c." 

(2) " On recoveTlsg tny presence of mind, I replied, 
&u." 

(3) " Having recoiiered my presence of mind, I re- 
plied, &c," 

{ j) " To be brief, tliere are but three courses open 



297 III. The Cimma is often used hetween co-ordinate 
sentences connected by Conjunctions: — 

"He tBeal back to his home, and I iiait forward oa 
my joameg." 

In accordance with the Rule in Par. 294, — 
398 IV. When a number of co-ordinate words have 
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tlie same grammatical adjunct, all but tlie l:ist ai'e 
followed by a Comma : — 

(1) "Jolm, Thomas, and Henn/ came." 

(2) "Isaw JMn, ITw.nas, ami 7/™i/." 

(3) " He was dati/ul, kind, ami brave." 

(4| "He is aeting ■mselg.jiL'iils.tmi mercifully." 
(oj " Slie loved, honored, and obeyed her liusband." 

299 But, if words are in pairs, then each pair (even 
tlie last) is followed by a Comma: — 

(G) " To euiTJ and to crilidae, to slander and to Tehuke, 
lo vMm and to discourage, are very different 



^00 But sometimes, where "and" is repeated Letween a 
number of Co-ordinale Nouns, the writer may regard them 
(1) as a mere list of names, all o/one kind, requiring rapid 
enumeration, and therefore may omit tlie comma, or (*2) as 
expressing different notions, and may therefore insert 
commas. Compare — 

(71 '■Havoc and spoil and rnin are my gain." — A K, ii. 109. 

(8) " Where all is cliff, and copse, and aky.'"' — Scott. 

No doubt the omission of ilie comma here, as in Piir. 306, 
is more easy bffore tltn Verb, when tlie reader is hurrying on 
to the Verb, tlian aftec tlie Verb, where pauses are more 
natural. 

201 V. A Noun used Vocatively or Appellatiyely 
irily have no grammatical adjuncts, 



I ennmeTBilciii nf tlia jwirx, tlie reader rmoircB a piiase, as thoogh 
' Quoted by Mitaner, 
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Par. 30i-304-] PUNCTUATIOy. 189 

and should therefore (imless uttered very passion- 
ately; Par. 313) be marked off by Commas : — 
" Your cumluet, Tliomas, surprises me." 

302 VI. Iq all the above Examples the principle is 
the same, that tlie Comma denotes separation from 
the grammatical adjnnct. But soinelimestlie Comma 
denotes the omission of the grammatical adjunct : 

" Tu carp U easy ; to erilieiKO, difficult." 

303 VII. Wlieti a Subject is a lengthy Phrase, it is 
often separated from the Verb by a Comma, espe- 
cially when the Subject- Phrase contains some Noua 
that might at a hasty glance be supposed to be the 
Subject of the Verb. The object of the Comma is 
to indicate that not the icard immediately preceding 
the Verb, but the whole of the preceding phrase is the 
Siihjeetofihe Verb: — 

(1) " To resent inpiriee inflicted on the meakand helpless, 
is llie (liUy of nil." 

(2) " That he made a very great mistiile, is clear." 

304 VIII. A Comma is sometimes employed when a 
statement or speech is introduced as the Object of a 
Verb, to mark a pause before the statement. But 
this is scarcely necessary or justifiable, except where 
the statement is in Apposition to a previous Noun : 

(1} "WEio does not know tlie well-known proverb, 
that seeing is believing 1 " 
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(2) " Some people seem scarcely 
ciple, that all men are better 
progress in small matters than to remain at a 
Btttiii] in great." 

Where tlie Noun in Apposition intervenes be- 
tween the Verb and its Object, the Comma ia justi- 
fiable on the principle stated above, Par. 294 ; where 
there is no intervening Noun, the Comma is un- 
justifiable. 

305 IX. It has been seen, from Example (o) in 
Par. 298, that, wlien t!ie same Object follows 
several Verbs, the Comma is not inserted after the 
last Verb ; but, when the same Object follows 
several Prepositions, the Comma is inserted after 
the last Preposition : — 

(1) "lamdesironso/.an-l earnestly hoping /or, an 
amicnble settlement." 

(2) " I am aent by, flnJ acting as the representative 
of, a large number ot my fellow-eitizcns." 

The reason is that a Verb, being a more emphatic word 
than a Preposition, allows a greater stress to be laid upon 
it, and a longer pause after it. The Preposition, not nllowr- 
ing tliis, requires t)ie aid of a Comma to denote the neces- 
sary pause. The purpose of the pause is to summarize, as 
it wero, what has preceded, and to indicate that the Object 
is [be Object not of tiie last Preposition alone, but of all 
tlie Prepositions. 

306 Omission of the Comma. — I. When (1) an 

XAv&rh follows its Verb, or when (2) a subordinate 
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Bentence follows its principal Verb, there is not so 
much need of a. pause or division, and conseiiuently 
the Comma may be dispensed with. Compare — 

" Very gmclaally, his liealth and streiigtii re- 
turned." 

" Hie heallh and Etrength relumed very gra- 
dually." 

" As soon as he caught eight of me, he ran 

"He ran away as soon as he caught sight of 



307 II. When the Subject-phrase is short, and the 
omission of the Comma produces no ambiguity, it 
is omitted : — 

(1) " Wliat you sny ia very sensible." 

(2) " To be ignorant is to be weak." 

308 III. CaM^t'oK.-— The Comma ought not to be in- 
serted (1) before "that" introducing an Object- 
phrase, nor (2) before " that " introducing a Subject 
after " Preparatory it," Avoid the following : — 

(1) " Tlie smbnssador replied, lliat no interference 
was needed." 

(2) "It was llie common h^JUf, IIiM the house wna 
liaunleJ by the ghost of a murdered woman." 

309 The Colon and Semicolon. — The Colon 
(meaning " limb " or " member ") is used after a , 
"member "of a sentence; that is, after a portion 
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that has a complete sense by itself Tht Colon is 
tlierefore used to shew some close reHtion between 
two or more sentences by combining thtm in one 
The relation indicated may be consequence, cause, 
anlkhesis, siinilarily, &«.; — 

"How the door was oppneil no one Jraew . on the 
evening of the rublicry it liad been lotked as 

310 The Semi-colon (" lialf -member") is used between 
co-ordinate statements where a shorter paiise is 
desired tlian that marked by the Colon. Generally, 
where there are nwre (Aan two co-ordinate statements 
in a graphie description, the Semi-colon would be 
preferred to the colon: — 

"After a terrific etru^le, the infantry were forced 
back intrt tlie g;iles; the combineil fleet and 
army opened fire upon tlie city; and prepara- 
tions were made fur an immediate assault." 

311 If tlie Co-ordinate Conjunction is inserted, the 
Semi-colon is generally preferred to the Colon : — 

" Trial by jury ia popularly attributed to Alfred the 
Great; /)«( this is only an instance of the com- 
mon tendency to associate popular institutiona 
nitli popular names." 

The Full-Stop reqaires no comment. 

oj3> The Note of Interrogation is used, not only 
after questions asked for information, but also after 
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Par. 3"3. 314-1 PUNCTUATION. 103 

" questions of appeal," where no answer is ex- 
pected : — 

" Wha.t can lie toilsome in these pleasant walks?" 
P.midlse LksI, X. 17fi. 

-Pope. 

313 The Note of Exclamation is used (1) after 
Vocatives ; (2) after words or sentences uttered with 
sudden emotion ; (3) very rarely after Bemi-inter- 
rogatory exclamatious : — ' 

(1) "Go, W0W.0™ CT^Iure! mount "-here science 

guides ; 
Go. measure eartli, weigh air, anil slate llie 
tiiles. " — lb. 

(2) " But hark I lie strikes the goWen lyre ; 

And see ! the tortur'd ghosts respire, 

See, sJiadg /•/rius advance!" — lb. 
(S) "Whatsoands were heard, 
Wlint scenes appear'd, 

O'er all tlie dreary coasts!" — Ih. 

314 The Dash is used (1) to mark a very abrupt 
break in the sentence, often introducing some quite 
unexpected word ; (2) in a long sentence, to mark 
a return to the thread of the principal sentence : 

(1) " Concenl, disdain — <!o nil Mi«fl« hit forget." ~ lb. 
" O come I oil teach me nature to subdue, 

Eenoatice my love, my life, myself — and ^a." — lb. 

(2) " The strong! leaded, manly, sharp-tempered, 
seeular carpenter, with his euergellu satisfaction 
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in work, liis impatience of ilreamers, and liia 
early passion for Hettj'g eftrtlUy loveliness" 
(then follows a long description ai the prinoipiil 
chamttera in 'Adam Bede')" — these, wiih .the 
elighler, but equally true outlines witli whieh 
the picture is fillei] up, fnnn one of tlie truest 
and most lypical groups of Englisli life I liave 
ever seen delinealed." — llution. 

315 Brackets are used to mark tlie inaerlion of a 
Phrase or Sentence that is allowed to interrupt 
another sentence: — 

" Yesterday, Tliomas {gou inoio wlmn J mean) assured 
me tliat you were no longer in England." 

Tliis kind of insertion 13 called a Parentliesis, i.e. 
a " side-insevtion " (jmra, aside ; enlkesis, insertion). 

Such expressions as " said he," " replied I," &c., 
are generally marked off, not by bi'ackets, but by 



Inverted Commas, or Marks of Quota- 
tion, require no comment. 
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DO SCHEME OF [Par. 317-320. 

317 I- NOUNS. — Mention (i)FoEM; (ii) Use, 
i. Form : Sin:/iiliir or Plural, 

ii. Use: (1) SiJijeaive; (2) Possessive; (3) Vocalim; 
(4) Objectibt. 

iii. SUBDIVISIOSS OF BACK USB ; 

1. Sul'jeclipe, (n) Sulyect, Partial or Complete, of 

a Verb; {li) in AppoMtion to some Subject; 
(c) Adverbial Subject, or Subject Absolute; 
(rf) Supplement to a Verb. 

2. Possexaive. (So SubdiviBion ; always defines some 

3. Vucaliee, (No Subdivision.) 

i. Ohjectiiie. (a) Object, Partial or Complete, or 
Cognate, or Indirect, or " Retained ; " [b] in 
Apposition to some Object; (c) Adverbial Ob- 
jett ; id) Sa|iplement to a Verb. 

318 It- I'l) PRONOUNS (orilinary). — i. ii. iii, same as 
Nouns; jv. stands for wliat Noun? 



319 III. ADJECTIVES. — Mention (i)Foi!K; (ii) Use. 

i. Form; Positive, Comparative, or Superlative Dc({ree. 
ii. Use: (!) joined to wliat Noun or Pronoun? (2) Sup- 
plementary to wlial Verli f 

330 IV. VERBS. — (i) Nature; (ii) Fona ; iii. Use. 
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ii. Form: Mention (1) Voke; (2) Mood; fS) Tense and 
"Sloie;" (4) Person; (5) Nmaber. 

iii. Use; A. [a] has for Subject — ? (™/ess /lyJn,) 

(b) lias for Object — ? {unless Intr. or 

Pass.) 1 
(e) may have Subjective Supplement — 1 

liflnlf.orP^ss.) 
id) may liave Objective Supplement — ? 

If in the Inflnilive Mood, the Verb may be used as — 
B. {a) Noun ; Subject or Object (Comple- 
mentary or otherwise) of — t 
(i) Adiierb! modifying — i 

(c) Adjective; qualifying — 1 

V. PARTICIPLES.— (i) Natare; (ii| Fo,-m; (iii) Use. 
i. Nature : Transitive or Intransitive. 
ii. roHM ; (o) Active or Passive. 
iii. Use; (a] joined to wliat Noun or Pronoun? 
(6) implies what Conjunotive word? 

A. IE Active (see IV. above), may liave Object, &a. 

B. II Passive (see IV, above), may have Supplement, 



i. NSTUEE ; 

Ii. FoBU : A 



•■State" or the act_.. , .,, 

implots," without haAay, iniglit alao l)a mentioned. Bat 
lUB are oitau uied Imliscrlmluately. 
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198 PARSING. [Pat. 323-325. 

iii. Use: A. Nmm-Uses. See 1. above. 
JJ. Verb-Uses. See IV. above. 

323 VII, ADVERBS. — Modify what Verb, Adjective, Ad- 
verb, or Sentence f ^ 

Many Adverbs are used as Conjunctions, in wIlicIl ciise 
call tliem Conjunctions or ConjancCive Adverbe, and parse 
them as Conjunotions. 

Some Adverbs are used in three different ways : (1) In- 
terroijnlh-ely ; (2) ill dependent IjUeerogalun, or Coajanclieeln ; 
(B) Relulieety. 

324 Vm. PREPOSITIONS. — Have wliat Object f 
Prepositions are sometimes used as (1) Adeerbs ; (2) parls 

of Campouad Verlis, and, wlien thus used, must not he parsed 
as Prepositions. 

325 IX. CONJUNCTIONS.— Johi what two sentences 
t<^ether ? 

' It Is 80 seldom that a Nonn la moillflefl by an Ailierb (and 
tbe ell][»'lsof an A<iUet:tive Is s.) probable In suuli cilHea), tliot aKotin 
jKiiutli<;reIuvlude<lEii Jletaf words uio<lili«iJ by tbe Adverb. Sua 
par. 45 

TliB Degree ot CompariBon of tlie Adverb Is also omittod. 
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DIFFIGULTIES AND IRREGULARITIES 
IN MODERN' ENGLISH. 



326 



CHAPTER I. 



PROSE. 

PAEAr.R4pns 10I-2nO conlained a fow examjilea 
ot IireguliiriLiea, shewing the metliod I)}' ivhich 
Irregularities must l>e explaineil. Tlie present 
Chapter is intended to enumerate mure fully and 
systematically the difficulties in Modern English 
Prose. The method of explanation will not be so 
fully given as before, in Part J. ; but the pupil 
must txiar in mind that in explaining these, and all 
other irregularities in English, and indeed in ex- 
plaining any irregularity in any language, there is 
but one method : — 

I. Ascertain ike Regular Construction. 

II. Ascertain the cause of Irregularity, 
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200 DIFFICULTIES [Par. 317. 

Tlie following is a key to tlie arrangement adopted 
in this Chapter. But only those idioms are selected 
that present difficulty to an English student; — 

' Syntax of Words and Sentences- 

Stsiax of Woeds; or, the Simple Sentence. 

1. 7'*e 6''(t;eci, "It" (32S-32). Fur Ihe Lift nil ive used 
as Subject, see .3, e, below. 

2. A<irKeaient of Verb wilh Subject {8S4r-9). 
S, Adeerbt and Adeerbial Phrases. 

{a] Uses or Cases of Nouns {840-6). 

(b) Prepositions: "against" (34i>); "al" (850-6); 
" by " (853-7) ; " for" (.358-64) ; " of " (305-72) ; 
"on" (373-5); "lo" (877-0); "but" {380-1); 
used before Adverbs (383-3). 

(c) The Infinitive, used (1) as Subject or Object 

(886-9) ; (2) Adverbially (39CMU2). 

(d) Tbe Parliciple (404-12). 

(e) The Adverb (413-20). 

4. The Adjfdh-e, " The " (421-Q) ; "a" (427-9) ; Ibe Poa. 
Beesive Objeelively need (43*2-4) ; Noun with Preposition 
Adjectivety used (436) ; Appositional use of " of " (437-0). 

Syntax of Sentbnces. 

1. Coordinate Sentences. Co-ord[iiute Conjunctions [4J0 
-iH). 

2. Sulerdinate Claases. Condensed Claoses (444-7) ; 
Subject und Object Clauaea (418-54) ; Adverbial Clnoses 
(465-8); Conditional CUiuaeB (469-71); Concessional 
Clauses (472-7) ; Kesult, Purpose (478-83) ; Clauses of 
Comparison (488-97) ; Ailjeotive Clauses (497-600). 

For a full Alphabetical Indes referring In each idiiim 
explained in this and uther Cliapters, see page 327. With- 
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Par. 3*3, 329.] AND IRREGULARITIES. 201 

out the aiil of lliis Index, llie reader will not flml it easy to 
refer to H partinuliir iJiom. For example, tlie Co njunul tonal 
use of " lull " will not be found iindtr '■ but " its a Prepo- " 
EJtion. But a reference to " but " hi tlie Index will at once 
guide Ihe reader to the right paragraph. 

328 "It" Used as Subject.^ 

1. " It " is often used tor (1) "the time, season," 
&c. ; (2) " matters, affairs " ; — 

(1) "A will soon be November." 

(2) "/( «filt come to a quarrel." 

This use has its oritrin in the earliest period of the lan- 
gua^^e. It is explained not only by (I.) desire of brevity, 
but alan by the ilesire to express some unknonn cause of 
inexplieable results : "it snows, haila, thnndm," &c. Hence 
also in Early English, even up to tlie Fifth Perioit, " it 
re/wn/s, ihamet, ge'iriis, pill's, me." Tlie same lenilenuy is 
observable in Latin to express feelings that are sol con- 
trolkdb^ ike person, by means of Impersonal Verbs. A relic 
of tlie old usage is " metliinks," i.e., " it seems to me." 
Compare Shakspeare : — 

■' Where U Ihinis (seems) beat onto your royal self." 
A similar explanation applies to " if (it) you please," which 
is illustrated by Shakspeare'a "So (it) please him (to) 



329 "It" is also used to prepare the waj for the 
Suhject. (See Pai'. 151) ; — 

(3) "ids said that he will come." 
(If the sentence ran " that he will come is said," 

' For the InHniCiva used as Suljeet, tee Par. 336. 
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an undue emphasis [III.] * would be laid on " is 

(4] "/( is necessary to make a choice." 
More rarely " this " and " that " are used after 
the Subject for ihe purpose of recapitulation : — 

(5) "To fail after a tliird attempt — ;Aui indeed 
would be disgracefuL" 

"It" ia also used to prepare the way for the 
Object : — 

(6] " I do not tliink it right to take this course." 

(7) " I can make it clear that I am guiltless." 

33'' " It " oft«n prepares the way for a clause intro- 
duced by the Conjunction that : — 

(8) "It was then that the cavalry eliarged," i.e., 

" (he cavalry's charging was then." 

(9) " When was it that they were in prison ! " 
(The redundance of it here is shewn by the fact 

that in the last example, which is modernized from 
Robert of Gloucester, the author omits the it: — 

(10) " When was that they were in prison "i ") 
Sometimes the Conjunction may be " whether " ; — 

(11) "/( is doubtful whether he wilt succeed." 

331 ^ stands for " the person," and is the Antecedent 
of a Relative Pronoun in — 

(12) " Who was il that said so ? " 

(13) " Tliou art it that hath cut Rahab." 

' Tlie Kiiman nnmbers in &racket9 tefer totlis " Laws of Irregu- 
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lii the earliest English {Anglo- Saxon) version of 
the Gospel, '■ it," or rather the Sason equivalent of 
" it," is not placed first, and we find St. John vi. 63 
in this form ; — 

(14) " Spirit is i! tliat givetli life." 
But as early as Wickliffe the it had been separated 
from its fielative, and had heen placed at the he- 
ginning of the Si 



|15) " It ifl tlie Spirit tliat qulclienetli." 

332 In coDsequence of this change of position, the 
Verb agrees with the Preparatory Subject "it." 
Tlius, instead of — 



(IG) 


" You were il that he laiigheii 


we say — 




(IT) 


"/( was you tliat lio lauglieJ a 



333 -^ Noun is sometimes used as the Subject or 
Object of some Verb understood, connected with 
another Verb by " and " : — 

(1) (There were) "A few mote struggle, and all 

(2) (We must walk) " A mile further, and we shall 
be at our Journey's end." 

I SeoFars. lr.K-61. TliiaponBtnicttnn IssaM not to bo found in 
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AGREEMENT OF VERB [Par. 334, 335. 



334 Agreement of Verb with Subject. 

1. The Verb sometimes has the Phiral Inflection 
to agree with an implied Pliiral Subject; — 

(1) "Nor yew nor cjpress spread tlieir )(loom,"i i.e., 
"yews and cypresses do not spread." 

(2) " Neither you nor your brollier were mentioned," 
i.e., "you and your brother were not mtn- 
tioned." 

It would be intolerably harsh to write, however 
correct it might he — 

(3) " Neither you nor yoar hrother was mentioned. " 
Eoade the difficulty by writing — 

(4) "Neither your brothernor you were mentioned," 
ao that the Verb may either agi'ee with the Gram- 
tnatical Subject "you," or with the implicit Subject 
"your brother and you." 

335 2, A Subject is sometimes introduced without a 
Verb, in a parenthesis, the Verb having to be sup- 
plied by repetition — 

(1) " His faults, not liis reeent mlsfottuns, huM alien- 
ated him from us," 

where " has alienated " must be repeated after 
" misfortune." 

' Camp]>o1], quoted by Mltzuer. 
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Par. 336, 337-1 WITH SUBJECT. 205 

336 3. The Yerhis in the Singular after a numlicrof 
Nouas as Subject — 

I. When the Nouns collectively express one 
notion ; — 

(1) "Much blood and treasure was wasted in these 

(2) " The poetry and eloquence of that age deserves 

In these cases the Nouns are often preceded hj 
one Adjective, as ahove " much," " the." 

II. When the last Sinffutar Kovm (coming at the 
end of a climax) is prominetitJy emphatic: — 

(3) " Honor, justice, reltgion itself is derided by 
guuh policy," 

III. When the Verb precedes a number of Sub- 
ject Nouas, the_^rs( 0/ whick is singular. 

(4) " Blessed is the tcomb that bare tliee and the paps 
wliicii tliou Imst sucked." 

IV. When the Verb is followed by a Compkmen- 
lary Subject in the Singidar Jf umber : — 

(5) " To inferiors, g;enl]eness, condescension, and 
a^biliiy is the only true dignitg." 

337 4. A Collective Noun in the Singular may be 
used with a Plural Verb, where the notion of a 
number of individttah is more prominent than the 
notion of a collective irkole : — 

(1) " The crow are rushing to the boate." 
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206 DIFFICULTIES. [Par. 338, 339. 

(2) " Tlie whole family are in tears." 

(3) ■' Tlie majority of the iiilmbiUiits are reafly to 
petitimi against his return." 

(4) " The army are anxious tor a war." 

But where the notion of unity predominates, the 
Singular of the Verb is used : — 

(5) "Tlie whole ration riwies itself like one man." 
(0) " The army is mainly composed of raw recruits." 

338 There is an apparent inconsistency in — 

(7) " Tlia army — which a month ago was pining for 
peace — are now, to a man, chimornus for war." 



Bat this is explained (III.) ^ by the harshness of 
using a Plural Verb aft«r a Relative with a Singular 
Antecedent. Where the Plural Verb cfose/y follows 
the Noun of Multitixle, the meaning of multitude 
naturally affects the Verb, but the intervention of 
the Relative Pronoun^ diminishes the efieet of the 
Noun's Plural meaning. 

339 The following examples (Matzner, ii. lU) admi- 
rably illustrate the use of the Singular where the 

' Tlie Roman nnmberg In brackets refer to tbe Lawe of Irregu- 



To know but thie, tliat Tlioi 
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Par. 340,1 ADVERBTAL PHRASES. 207 

notion of unity, and of the Plural wlicre the notion 
of plurality, is the more prominent: — 

(9) " There g<Ks " (unity) " a pair that only spoil " 
(mutual action necessarily implying plurality) 
" one another." 
(10) "Tiie Etork-assemWy ineffs" (unity) " for many 

Consulting dpcp and various " (notion of plu- 

Tiility intraduoed) "ere timi liike 
Tlioir arduous royage through the liquid sky." 



ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 
I. The Uses of Nouns. 

340 The Ohjcct is used (see Par. 12D) to denote 
extent, distance, duration, or point of time : — ' 

(1) "A aliort rf;e(on« from the town was a small 
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SOS ADVERBIAL PHRASES. [Par. 341-343. 

34^ 111 Early English, this was expressed by what is 
nmv the Possessive Inflection, so that the last Exiitn- 
ple wouhl have then run — 

(6) " He battles summeres and winter^s," ' 

In the same way they used "nights*," "dayej," 
" yeares," &c. In later times the Inflection was 
replaced hy a Preposition "on," or "au," or '■ a-" j 
but sometimes we find the new Preposition intro- 
duced and the old Inflection retained, e.g. in " now- 
a-days." And this explains " in doors," " of Jute 
years," " o'nighu." The old Inflection is retained, 
or has been introduced, in" always," "sometimes;" 
" sideways," " needs." 

34a From a confusion (IT.) of "at three years of 
age " and " he was three years (Object) old " {see 
Par. 1"29), there has arisen the following irregu- 

(7) " At three years, nine moiiilis, old." 

Here " three-y ears-old," " nine-month 3 -old," must 
be now regarded as Compound Nouns. 
343 T^^ Object is also used to denote ^jcsce .' — 

j8) " Mutton ia eight-pence a pound." 

(Here "pence" is not the Subjective Supple- 
ment. " At" might be inserted before "eight.") 
The distributive use pf "a pound" in the last 
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Example demands attontion. It may be compared 
with — 

!U) " I ride once n rfnj." 

(10) " He i;iive tbem Sve sWIlings apiece, or a ma«." 

In Early English (Morris's Accidence, page 195), 
thia " a " is seen to be the old Preposition " on," 
" an," or " a." It is not (though it might seem to 
he) the Indefinite Adjective. 
34,i The Object is also used with Comparatives, to 
denote the amount of excess or defect : — 

(11) "He is 

(12) " The s 

In (12) " the " is not the Definite Adjective ; it is 
a Use or Case of the old Relative or Demonstrative 
Pronoun (our " that "), and the meaning is " By 
what (in what degree) sooner, In/ that (in that 
degree) better." 

(13) " Thi, (or %) sooner, th! better." 

345 A Prepositional force implied in the Adverbial 
Phrase "on this side" explains (he use of tlio 
Object in: — 

(14) " On tliis side (of) the Tweed." 

346 The Object is iiTcgularly used for the Subjective 

(16) "irAoBisay je tliatlam!" 
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210 DIFFICULTIES. \rs.t. 347. 

The reason is, obviously, (II.) Confusion with tlie 
regular construction r — 

(16) " Whom say ye me to be 1 " 

But, doubtless, euphony (the same feeling that 
makes the French say "c'est mot" and English 
children " it's me ") is the reason for sucli irregu- 
larities as Shakspeare's : — 

(17) "No mightier tlinn tliyself or me." 

(18) "IsslieHStftlUsTne?" 

(19) "Itis/ietlfear." 

Milton lias "Than whom." Perhaps, " than " and 
" as " were regarded as qiuisi- Prepositions. 



II. Prepositions. 

347 The English Prepositions originally represented 
local meanings, i.e. they indicated rest or motion in 
place. For example, " of," " off," meant " motion 
from ;•" " hy " meant " neighborhood," and so did 
" with ; " " for " meant " before." 

By degrees the uses of the Pi'epositiona were 
extended to denote the relations of time as well as 
of space. For example, " before " and " after " are 
used of both i^l.itions. But sometimes a Prepo- 
sition assumed two forms, one to denote space, the 
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otliei' to denote time, e.^., " to " for space, " til " or 
" till " for time. See Par. 376. 
gig Then the uses of the Prepositions were still 
further extended to denote otJier relations, e.g., 
agency, imtrumentalUy, and the like. For ex- 
ample, we now say tliat a box is " made of (»,e., out 
of, motion from) wood." But there is no reason 
why we might not have used instead of " of," some 
Preposition denoting " neighborhood," e.y., " with " 
or " by." And here also (as with " to " and " till " 
above) the Preposition sometimes assumed two 
forms, one lo denote the original local relation, e.g., 
" o£E," " tlie leaves are fnJling o^the trees ; " another 
to denote the secondary relation, e.g., " the light of 
the sun." 

lleiiee, in explaining the uses of Prepositions, 
the student should go hack at once to the radical 
meaning of rest or motion, and tiience should trace 
the derived meaning, whatever it may be.^ 

"A," "«-pIece;" see Par. 343: " o-ground," 

"c(-sleep," for "on ground," "on sleep;" Par. 127. 

349 '■ " Against," now generally restricted to 

space, but still rarely (once commonly) used of 



' BoforB the Piiiiil UealB with PrepwiilnnB anil thelv metaiihor- 
Icsnl meniilngB •Icriverl Itnm Uitlr local meanlnKR. lie Blionid IhoT- 

Melaptinr into a Pi-oiiiirUua or Simile. See Eji^lUh ItiitaiAfiir 
Ensltih Pa^le, page IW. 
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213 PREPOSITIONS. [Par. 350-332. 

It is more commonly useii in modern vernacular 
English aa a Conjunction (like " after," " before," 
used for " after that," " before that ") : — 

(2) " We shall not be ready against (llial) he comes," 

350 2, "At," meaning " neighborhooci," was early 
used to denote " proximity of value," " equivalence," 

(1) " The house is valued at a thousand pounds." 
(M) " He lends money at a higli rate of interest." 
(8) " We are travelling at a great pace." 

Hence it was used in Adverbial Phrases, where 
" estimated," " rated," can be supplied from the 
context : — 

(4) " (Estimating your compensation) At (the) 'wst, 
you will surely receive half the value of your 

351 Hence it denotes (not "consequence," like "on," 
but) ^'immediate proximity, consequence, or de- 

(0) "He fires up ot a word"; "At the word he 

(6) " The tiger cleared tlie avenue at a bound. " 

(7) "lie lies oi the king's mercy": "He is remova- 
ble erf pleasure." 

252 Hence " instrumentality," mostly of ffames at which 
one may be regarded as present: — 

(8) " Ho plays at crieket, football, chess, draughts," 
&c. : " Ue is beaten at his onn weapons." 
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353 ^^^^ Ihat " at " is used with reference to points, 
wHle "on" and "in" are used with reference to 
places. Hence "at" is used for a poinl of time, 
but " on," " in," or " by " for a space of time : — 

(9) " Oa Monday," " ol dawn ;" "1^ day," •' at sun- 
set ;" " in Hie a/ternoon," " ui noon."' 
10) "^1 first;" "adast;" "at length." 

So also of place, "at "is used for small places 
regarded as points, " in " of large plauea regarded 
as spaces ; — 

(11) "in London;" "oi Clifton." 
Hence, metaphorically; — 

(12) " Disiingiiifilied in war, literature, &c. ; " "Skil- 
ful at jumping, daneing, &c." 

354 " Tn " denotes the sphere of action regarded as 
influencing the agent, e.ff., " in wrath," " in anger," 
" itt haste." " At " denotes the point at which 
one rests, without tlie notion of influence, e.g., " at 
ease," "a* peace," "a( liberty," "at large," "at 
rest," " at leisure " : — 

(IS) "He that marries in haste will repent aMeiaure." 

355 ^- " By," meaning originally " near the side of," 
i.e., neiglibovjiood, is used to denote " time " (" by 
four o'clock "), "instrumentality," and "agency," 

1 "^nlgit" really means" oin^t-falL" 
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Frdm the notion of " instrumentality," it camo 
to esjiress " manner," " number," &c. : — 

(1) " Tliey sell com 6j the bushel, drink beer by the 
gallon," &c. 

(2) " He 18 ilying Jj indies, is wise bi/ fits," &o. 
{3} " Tlie citizens streamed out bi/ ImndredB." 

356 In Old English, the repetition of an action, e.g., 
" streamed " in the last Example, was sometimes 
expressed by repeating the Adverbial phrase " hy 
hundreds," so that the sentence ran — 

{4} " The citizens streamed out h^ hundreds, bg 
hundreds; ftjoneand tyone; 1^ tlioussud and 
bif thousand ; hi/ little and little," &c. 

So even Pope : — 

(5) " Loth to enrich me with too quiuk replies, 

Bg little and tig Utile drops Iiis hcs," 

When some of these phrases were condensed for 
brevity's sake, the first " by " was omitted ; — 

(6) " Tliey streamed out one bg one." 
|7) "Tlie waler oozed out drop bg drop." 

(8) " He is growing stronger year bg year." 

(9) " The array is diminishing Uttle by little." 

357 From false analogy, i.e., Confusion (TI.) with 
" They emigrated fn/ htmdreds," we say, even speak- 
ing of a single person — 

(10) "He emigrated bg himself." 
But even in the Earliest English we find, not the 
Adjective " self " {i.e. same) and the Pronoun " he," 
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" he-self," in Apposition to the Subject, but a kJud 
of Adverb formed out of the Dative Case of " he." 
Consequently " by himself " is simply a Prepositional 
equivalent of the old Case-Adverb. 

258 4. " For," radical meauing "before ""in front 
of;" hente (aa a champion may fight in front of, or 
in the place of the person he ia championing) " in- 
stead of," i.e. in the stead or place of,' " as " : — 

(1} "She passed ^^ liis sisler." 

(2| " This was meatit^/oi' a joke." 

359 Hence, " for the purpose of," and hence, " con- 
siileied for the purpose of," or "having regard 
to": — 

(3) "Fit/or food," 

(4) "Small/wliiBeize," 

(u) " Tlieae apples are too Bour_^ eating," i.e. " for 
the purpose of eating, tlie apjiles are too sour." 

Hence, " for the sake of," " because of " ; — 

(6) " All kept avmyffir fear of infection." 

(7) "For sliame," i.e. "(I cry alaek) lieeause of 
slianie." 

Some exelamatiou has to be supplie<l, and was 
often inserted in Old English. 
ogg It is easy to see liow, after a negative, '■ for " 
may assume the meaning of " despite of " : — 

(8) ■' He was not Ukuiifor his good temper," or 
(0) "He was dialikeii/or all liis good temper." 

1 Hence "Ibuyanapple/or, i.e. in tie plate of, or sell it/or, i.e. 
fur tliB Hake u^ a yeitay." 
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216 PREPOSITIONS. {Par. 361, 362. 

Hence, even where there is no negative preceding, 
" for " might be thus used : — 

(10) " I shall BHCceeri [a«d yo^i will mt prevent «u:) fit 
all your tricks." 

It is fair to say, however, that in Old English 
"for "is used in the aeuse of " prevention," with- 
out any negative preceding.^ 

361 From the notion of " purpose," " for " came to be 
used, even in Early English, with words denoting 
future time : — 

(11) "Ihftvefood stored up/iw (the purpose, or need, 
of} many years." 

(12) " I will repeat the Psnlter iailyfor a year." 

Tu the same way, "for" is used of space, with a 
notion of motion towards a purposed Object — 

(12«) " I am setting out /or ParU." 

362 Hence " for " came to be used of time and space, 
without any notion of purpose, hut with the mere 
notion o£ extension: — 

(13) "We have loved one another_/or many years," 
(H) "For fifteen weary miles they plodiiod onward." 
(16) " For a sliort time." 

Hence (II.) by Confusion (where there is no notion 
of " extension ") ; — 

It has been enggpntwl Hint " tor " might ilKrivp n mennine nf 

"■•'— '■■ ts radical meaiitng .)t "bBruro." "In front uf." 

i Onoamw, p»ge 103. 
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(16) " He is now sleeping, for tlio first time since last 
Monday." 

(17) "Beeensiltlc/oionce," 

363 The use of "for" after "but" is fo be explained 
bj reference to the radical meaning of "but," i-e. 
" except " (see Par, 381) : — 

(18) "He would have died h«t far rai," i.f. " excefl, 
oran!i), (tliat it hapjiened otiitrwise) because of 

364 "For," ill the sense of "in front of," i.e. "in 
behalf of," ia often nsed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, to call attention to that about which o»e is 
going to speak ; — 

(19) " For liis part, he is indifferent." 
Hence — 

(20) "As for him, he is inaifferent," i.«., " (So far) aa 
(one may speak) far, i.e., in belialf of, about, 
Lim." 

In the middle of the Sentence, " for " is not now 
t was once, e.ff. in Bacon's time : 
" (The uounsel of Relioboam) was young counsel ./ur 
(ns rfjrirrfs) the persons, and violent eounsel_/ur 
(lis regards] the matter." 



365 a "Of," having originally the force of of, ia 
still used with this meaning in — 

(1) " Within ten miles of (i.e. from) tlie coast." 
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213 PriEPOSITIONS. [Par. 366, 367. 

(2) " 0/- late." "(5/ old." " 0/ aeliild." — Mark 

is. -Jl. 
|3) " Upwards o/(i*,e. rising^onil ten years." 
From saying, logically, " f«n of us," i.e. " ten out 
of our number," we liave come to say, illogically — 
(ij "All«/us." 

366 " Of " is also u-sed with Verbs signifying " motion 
from " : (a) deprive, bereave, strip, rob, cheat, de- 
fi'autl ; (S) rid, deliver, acquit ; (c) cleanse, purge, 
cure; {il) beware. Also with Adjectives signifying 
emptiness. This use explains — 

(5) " Void 0/ sense." "Clear 0/ debt." " She wm 
delivered o/"ii child." 

307 "Of," from meaning "motion from," comes to 
mean (6) "out of," (7) "belonging to," (8) "re- 
sulting from " : — 

(S) "Tliis box is made 0/ wood." "lie comes 0/ 
good parentage," " Evil must come of eyil" 

(7) " The light of the eun," i.e. " tlio liglit ojf or 
from the sun." 

(8) " The canal is full of water," i.e. " as the result 
of." "He did it o/malice aforethought." "She 
died 0/ a fever." "It smelU 0/ musk." "Of 
his own accord." " 0/ course," i.e., "as Ihe 
result of the ordinary course of things," 

Compare Bacon's — 

(8a) " If Time, of course {Le as (he result of its ordinary 
course) alter things to the worse." 
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368. From meaning " resultiug from," " of " comes to 
mean (9) " on account of," (10) " because of " : — 
(0) "I accuse him o/treason." 

(10) " He is glad a/suoeess, afraid 0/ death." 

369 Hence, from meaning " that which comes from, has 
to do with, belongs toj or concerna," " of " has come 
to mean " concerning," " about " : — 

(11) '■ What 0/- John? 

(12) " 1 am goinir 0/' = 

Lastly, from meaning " about," it comes to mean 
" as regards " : — 

(IS) ■' Light of foot." " Hard 0/ heart." 

■370 Only in vernacular English is " of " now used for 
"during," a use that springs naturally from the 
meaning " coming from," " belonging to," i.e. " in," 

(H) "I can't get lip 0/ a morning." 
(15) "0/a sudden." 



" My cuBtom always o/the afternoon." 
371 Since the action comes o/, or from, tlie agent, "of" 
may he, and once waa, commonly used where we 

(16) " He was despised and rejected of man." 
1 Tbig m^ht be expl^ned by (8) " as the result of." 
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(17) " Tliat it might he fulfilled which was spoken of 

the Lard." 
(18| " When lie was demanded o/'tJie Pharisees." 

372 The Partitive use of "of" without a preceding 
NouD, Pronoun, or Numeral Adjective, is now rare : 

(19) "He Esve U9 (some) 0/' Ilia beat." 

(20) "Tlie dogs eat (some] qf llie crumhs that fall 
fnun thtir master's table." 

" What sort of," " A rascal of a cabman," &c. 
See Par. 438. 

373 ^' "^"'" "Upon." Since one event can 
happen on /he top 0/ another, or can be based upon 
certain conditions, it is easy to understand the use 
of the Preposition in — 

(1) " U//o» my arrival I will give yciix an interview." 

(3} "He acted thus on your suggestion," 

[Hi " On hearing this, lie rushed out of the house." 

(4) " They surrendered the city on these oondilions." 

(6) " Pillage was prohibited on pain of death." 

2yA As we speak of being supported or mstained by 
bread, which we call the "staff of life," we naturally 
use " on" in the metaphorical expressions — 

(6) " He lives on bread, feeds on success," &o. 
Since an oath is taken " over " or " on " a Blhle, 

Bword, &c., it was natural to swear — 

(7) " On the faitli of a Cliristian." " On my honor." 
" Upon ray word." 
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Since an action may spring " out of " a feeling, 
or be based " on " a purpose, we can say — 

(8) " He did it o/nialice," but "on purpose." 

375 "On" 13 oft«n abbi-eviatfid into "a-": — 

(9) "A-board," "asleep," "alive," "aground." 
Shalsspeare also has — 

(10] " A-laud," "naea," " an-end," i.e., "on end."' 

376 7. " Till," wbicli is now used only of lime, waa 
once used of space : — 

(!) " Tliey went (/i Snowdon." 

(2) " Title Iiim came iiis son liii;liard." 

377 ^- " TO'" meaning " toward," 19 sometimes used, 
without a Verb of motioo, to denote " neighbor- 
hood "or " e<|ui¥alence," where now "for" would 

(1) '■Icalieod[o(|-.eas) witness." 

In the last Example, motion may possibly be 
implied in. " call ; " but there is no motion implied 

(2) " Tiie seven had her (0 wife." 

378 " '^o " seems to mean " up to," " as far as con- 

(3) " To all appearance he is guilty." 
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379 " To " was early used (in the sense of neiglilior- 
hood) for "toward" or "about" of past time, as 
well as o£ future, e.g. "(o-eve" (yesterday eveaing)- 
This explains the modern — 

(4} " T saw liim lo-dny." 

" As to." See Pars. 487-489. 

380 " But." See Alphabetical Index. When used 
as a Preposition, "but" should be followed by the 
Objective form ; but, probably owing to confusion 
between the Prepositional and the Conjunctive 
usage, " but," even when a Preposition, is often 
followed by the Subjective form : — 

" Anil was not lliis tlie Earl ? 'Twas none but lie."— 
Philip Van Artevdde. 

381 In explaining the many idiomatic usages of " but," two 
tilings sliouid be borne in mind; (I) that the radical mean- 
ing of " but "is" leaving out," and that it was a Reposition; 
(2) ttmt a negative is often omitted, for sliortnees, before it. 

The trahsition from tlie Preposition to tlie Conjunction 
is well illustrated by the following modernized examples 
from Layamon : — 

(1) "Batejt liBve," *■«. "mithaut hmve." —( prepostlion.) 

(2) " He Han tliBt the Brltnng must fall bales heo rsei) hnve- 
d«n,^'i.& "vfitfmuf,oc,ttnJetff tli«y hail coauael (rude).*' .^ 
SumrdwuUe GJn/uncHfm. 

<3) " If Tnn do tlilH, Welti bale {I.e. olherwige), he nill never 
Uellvsr Evelin to Oieo." —Xit-0''dinale tW^imolioii, 

The omission of (he negstive was faoilitnted by the 
blending of the negative jig with the Vcrli, so tliat nam meant 
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(4] " iCabbe we bsteti tbe west end," i e. " we have h«l the west 

(aj " Nan he tliere bute one nlgbt," i.e. " lie was Ihoro bat one 
ntght," 

382 9. Prepositions are sometimes used with Adverbs 
(used as Nouns) for their Objects : — 

(1) "What- kind of country ia it belweea here and 

(2) " The light comes /™n behiad, aoX from nhoi-f." 
3) " (."n/iVquiterecejil/j." " Since then." "For once." 

'■Of yore." 

The older and preferable forms " Whither ? " 
"Whence?" seem in danger of being supplanted 
by the modern " Where-to ? " " Where-f rom ? " — 

(4) " Where does this road lead lo ? " 

383 Sometimes the Preposition precedes not an Ad- 
verb, but an Adverbial Phrase : — 

(5) " The mountain trembles /.om on-fl/g/i." 

(6) ••From betieatk-lhe-groiaiil." "From beijond-llie- 

(7) •■'Hot t!U ahoHt.slx-sear$-aflerji,-ards." " TilUemn- 
afew-ii.vets-of-lii'ulp.alh ." 

(8) •' It wa^ sold /or «nder-halfila-v<,lue." 

384 ^'*- "^^^ Object of a Preposition is sometimes 
omitted, (1) when the Object is a Relative Pronoun, 
(2) when the Preposition completes a Verb in the 
Infinitive : — 

(1} " The will (that) I told you of is lost." 
(2) " He lent ine liis horse to escape upoa," 
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22J THE INFll^ITIVE. [Par. 385. 386. 

Such sentoncea as (2) are found without the 
Relative Pronoun in Old English ; it seems best to 
consider the Preposition in such cases as part of a 
Compound Verb — "escape on," like "ride on." 

In Shakspeare we should often find " thereon " 
inserted — "to escape thereon." 
385 " One another," " each other," have now come to 
be regarded as Compound Pronouns : — 

(I) " They looked at one another, or, each other." 

But the explanation of the construction is as 
follows : " They looked one at another, or, each at 
other" — "one" and "each" being in Apposition 
to " they," while "other" is the Object of "at." 
See Pars. 223, 531. 

Preposition omitted; see Pars. 127-131. 

The Infinitive.' 

086 '''''^ " ^ " '^ omitted, not only after the Auxiliary 
Verbs, but also in a few very common idioma : — 

(1) "Better (/d)- wait a while." 

(2) " You liad better {(o) be quiet." 

Here " had " is Subjunctive, meaning " would 
have;" and the sentence would be in full — 
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(2) " You wiiulti hiire (find) it better {to) be qtiiet." 

(3) "I liad rattier {to) lie a doorketper," i.e. "I 
BOOH')- {'rathe' (Adj.) meant 'early,' 'goon') 
iviiald liave," /,e. " 1 prefer {(0) lie a doorkeeper." 

"To" is also omitted after "have" in — 
{i) " I must have you ('n) attend." 
(6) " You will liave your father [to) blnmc you " 



In'-H"w''do^liirfo',"th6flrBtrto i» tlieorcllnarj one, O. E dim, 
the KCDiiille O. £. ifujf mi " to be good, ur woctli." (Muituis^ 

287 The omission of " to " after such Verbs as kt, bid, 
make, dare, see, hear, fed, may be explained (1) by 
the desire of brevity manifestiug itself, specially in 
the use of words so common as these are ; and (2) 
by the fact that old constructions (i.e. the Old In- 
finitive without " to ") are to be looked for iu 
eommon words. (See Par. 95, 96.) 

388 But this explanation does not explain the omission 
of " to " after such uncommon words as " view," 
" behold," " mark," " watch," " observe," " per- 
ceive," &c. The explanation here is perhaps as 
follows : when the " to " form of the Infinitive came 
in, the construction would become — 
(7) " I observed liim to comt." 
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But, aiiie by side with tliia, there would be the 
Old Participial or Verbal construction ; — 

(8) "I observed him coming or a-coiiiing," 

lu (7) the Object of the Verb is a fact, viz. " the 
fact that he came." In (8) the Object of the Verb 

But between these two constructions a compro- 
mise or confusion of thought was made, in which it 
was left uncertain whether the fact or the person 
was the more prominent; and, to represent this 
confusion of thought, there was made (II-) a com- 
promise or confusion of language, in which (I. 
brevity) ■' to" was omitted as in (8), and " come " 
was Substituted for "coming," as in (7), the result 
being — 

(9) "I observed liim come." 1 

The confusion between the Infinitive and the Participle 
or Verbal would be facilitated by the gimilarity of sound 
between the old Infinitive in -en, and the Participle in -nd, 
or the Verbal in -ag. See Pars. 585-6. 

389 The "to" is often omitted after " than," where 
it can be Kupplii d from some other clause in the 
sentence : — 

(1) " Sooner (ban (I am prepared to) make thia cou- 
oessiou. I am prepared to go to law." 

(2) " I will (i".e. wish ; Par. 93) (to) die sooner than 
(to) desist." 

' Thts Infinitive wouU be tenileied in Latin uud Greek by a 
Farlldple. 
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3go III- Infinitive with " to." 

(1} " 1 was given (0 understand by him." 
The Active forra is — 

(2) " He gare me to understand," 
where " me " is t!ie Indirect Object, and " to under- 
stand" the Direct Object, of "gave." Consequently 
the correct Passive form would be — 
(;)) " To undersland was given me." 
But "give to understand" being loosely treated 
as a ComjJOHud Verb, " me," in (2), has been taken 
as tlie Direct Object of the Active ; anii therefore 
the same Person, " I" in (1), liaa heea made the 
Sul>ject of the Passive. 

391 This may be illustrated by — 

(4) "Soajn Igivenincliargc"! 

The modem meaning of " I am given in charge " 
wonldbe"! am placed in custody." But, in the 
foregoing example, "to give-in-charge " is treated 
as a Compound Verb meaning "to charge," "to 
commission," so that the sentence means, in Sliak- 
Bpeare, " I am chai-ged, or instructed." 

392 "To" follows naturally after "come," but ex- 
presses not a purpose, bnt a remit, in — 

(5) " How <;anie you (0 he lefl beliind 1 " 
{Q) "Itcame/opnss." 

' 2 m^ru ri. 11. i, go. 
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After several Intransitive Verbs of the feelings, 
e.g. " wonder," " rejoice," " sorrow," " to " folloiveil 
by a Verb is used, or " at " followed by a Verbal 
Noun : — 

(7) "I woiiflered, rcjoiceil, lauglied, &e., (0 sec him 
tliere," i.e., " at seeing." 

(8) " I blushed, vfas ashamed, angry, sorry, te., to 



393 After Adjectives, the Tnfinitive is sometimes used 
to limit the scope of the Adjective, " to " being used 
very much like " in " : — 

(9) " Sad to ntole," i.e., "in relating," ' rather than 
" for the purpose of relating." 

(10) " Ho was the first lo come," i.e., "in coining." 

(11) " You are unwise to speak so hastily," i.e., " for 
speaking." 

(12) " Thia was strange to hear, after all liis profes- 

394 " To " is also used after many Nouns resembling 
or implying Verbs that would naturally take " to " 
after them : — 

(13) "I have no wish, hope, ambition, desire, &c., 
to succeed." 

(14) " Give me jour promise lo obey." 

395 Somewhat difEerent is the use of " to " after Nouria 
" " " the " : — 

( 15) " He had the. eense to perceive his mistake," i.e., 
" the sense neeessiiry, or enougli, to perceive." 

■ Compare " mlubile dictu." 
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Some Adjectives, sQch as " neeessarj-," " fit," have 
to be supplied in such cases : — 

(Iti) " I have Ihe ple:tsure, honor, &c., (0 in/arm you," 
i.e. " tlie pleasure, honor, tint goes so far sa 
lo," &c.' 

39^ In 3II the above Esamplea there are two causes 
£or the use of "to" instead of "at," "for," "of," 
&c. (1) A Transitive Verb is oiten implied ; (2) 
" to " being constautly used with the Gerundive of 
purpose, came to be used with the Infinitive (used 
for the Gerundive) even where there is no sense of 
purpose. See Par, 94 ; also 58o-G. 

007 "So as to." "To" is often found after 



(17) " Be ao kind aa to excuse me." 

This miglit have been written witliout "so. . , as : " 
" Be kind to excuse me," i.e. " Be kind to the 
extent of excusing me ; " and this idiom is actually 
found, only with " enough " added : — 
(18| " Be kind enough (0 excuse me." 

In Early English " so " was added in the sense 
of " to tliat extent : " " Be so kind lo excuse me." 
Afterwards, to join together the two parts of the 
sentence, the Relative foi-m of " so," viz. " as " (see 
Par. 203), was inserted. 

ftcaniiUieiefureiatlicrUibeAitjevtlvaltLiiiiAavcrljiaL " ' 
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"To" in Questions and Relative 
Clauses. 
39" There appears to have been an old Inten'ogative 
use of the Infinitive, of which we still retaiD rem- 
nants in such expressions as — 

(1) " Where (o%ifl? How (lo) accuse myselfr'i 
In dependent questions this Infinitive was, and 

is, very common ; — 

(2) "I know not where (0 begin, nor liow to excuse 
myself." 

No doubt this idiom is facilitated by the analogy 
of " I know not the place to begin, nor the way to 
excuse myself," which may be compared with the 
Noun-use of "wherewith," e.g. "I have not the 
wherewith lo keep a carriage," " I mast know the 
how and the -why," Add — 

(3) " I know not whether to teria it a fault or a mis- 
fortune." 

(4) " Tho difBculty is how to le.ach liim tliat lie needs 
teadiing." 

399 '^■'"^ sentence " I have no money to buy food " is 
logically correct, but is felt to be unsatisfactorily 
incomplete. It has therefore been completed in 
different ways : (a) " I have no money to buy food 
vntk, or withal, or therewith ; " (i) " I have no 

1 Althongli the words a,te not inserter], yet one feeln tbat tlils is 
a abort way of sayLig : •' Wliere (iun I) lu begin 7 How (am I to) 
excuse royaeif?" 
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money with which I may huy food ; " anci the con- 
fusion between (a) and (6) has resulted in — 

(1) "I Iiave no money with wkich to bug food." 

(2) " I have uo objett_/br iciich In strive." 
(a) " I want a place in which to feel at rest." 

' The Infinitive in Exclamations. 

The Subject, not the Object,' is usually found 
before the Infinitive in exclamations : — 

{1) "/ io be so liappy I " " i/e to desert tnu!" 

The Parenthetical Infinitive. 

This is an Infinitive of purpose : — 

(1) " To telt you the troth, I was not up," i.e. "in 
order to tell you the trutli (I must say tliat), I 
was not up." 

(2) " To be brief, or, not to be tedious, tlie expedi- 
tion failed." 

(3) " To be sure he is ni>t very elever, but he is very 
kind-hGarled." 

(4) " Will you help me ? " " To be we I will," 

The meaning of " to be sure " seems to be "cer- 
tainly," but used in (3) concessively, in (4) emphati- 
cally. Compare " to wit," i^. " to know (the 
truth.)" 

I Cninpare the use of a Subject used absolutely with the Parti- 
<dple, where Lntln ariil Greek UMi^e wnnhl itrepar« ane to eKpciit 

luU; hut OiiB u a Lutiiiisiu. See Par. 4U8. 
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The Subject of the Infinitive, in " to be sure " 
and in " to wit," appears to be the person addressed, 
"that you may be sure," " that i/ou may wit." 



] The Infinitive with " for to." 

In the Bible, the old Infijiitive with "for to " is 
still found ; — 

(1) " W\mt went jeoM for to see 9" 

In Old English this Infinitive was used as Com- 
plement to a Noun, in tlie Object clause, just like 
the Infinitive with " to," e.g. — 

(2) "A innny of rudo villains mitde liim Jbr to 

(3) " II he wilt not sutfer my people ./or (0 pins." 
"We still, unconsciously, use this idiom, e.y. — 

(4) " It 13 rare for a mnn to Btarve in this country." 
Here the meaning is, not that " starvation is rare 



/.r«,»a»"(forofoo, 
once), but that "a ma, 
man should be starved, 
i completely foi'gotton, 



a man can only starve 

being- starved, or that a 

are." But, as this idiom 

we seldom use it, except 



where "for" might take for its Object the Noi 
preceding the following Infinitive, as in — 

(5) " The niglit is too dark /or us to travel." 

Here " us " may he called the Object of " for." 
Bift, iq realityj the sentence owes its origin to the 
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THE INFINITIVE. 



and it is diHicuIt 
Examples : — 

(fl) "He -o^ 



ble to treat " for " 
jun Object in the first or tliird, 
I tlie second, of tlie two following 



aa much accustomed to decils of 
violence fur the agitntion lie bail experienced 
to be of long continuance." — Scott.' 

(7) " The wind sita taXrfor news to go to Ireland." 

(8) " He belonged lo a race that was too much 
detested — outside the cities — for him in hope 
any tlijug from charity." — Sj/ecttilor, 1874. 



403 The Complete Infinitive. 

Hopes and wishes about what is completed are 
necessarily reserved for cases where one has failed, 
and not fulfilled one's purpose. Hence with Verbs 
of hoping, wishing, intemliny, the old and correct 
use of Complete Infinitive (which it is most 
desirable to retain) expresses an unfidfiUed pur' 

(I) " I hoped la have succeeded, but I failed." 
('1) But, on the otlier hand, " I hoped lo sacceed, 
am! I succeeded." 

So with some other Verbs: — 

(1) " 1 oould W-e Tciieated all Homer by heart once," 
!. e. " il any one had eballonged me, but no one 
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4 IV. The Participle. 

The Participle qualifying a Noun is sometimes 
incorrectly used, instead oE a Verbal Noun qualified 
by a Possessive Adjective or Possessive form of the 
Noun, e.g. " In consequence of the king saying this " 
for "Ja consequence of the king's saying this." 
"Trusting to the certainty of the old man (for 
man's) interrupting him." This is rare, and not to 
be imitated. Putting " me " instead of " liing " or 
"man" above, you see the incorrectness of the 
idiom. It is not now English to say " in conse- 
quence of me saying this " : " my " would be required 
in both cases. 

5 The Passive Participle is perhaps allowable in 
tbis construction, e.g. — 

( 1) " He insisted oa the match bdng defined," instead 
of, " the match's being deferred." 

(2) "In consequence of tliis motion having beenbroaghl 
foraard wUllout due notice." 

These are not exactly Participles. For example, 
(*]) does not mean " He insisted on the mal^ih when 
it was being deferred," or, "that was being de- 
ferred " : but " He insisted on the-match-being de- 
ferred," i.e. " the deferring of the match." This 
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(which may be called the Noun-use of the Parti- 
ciple) ' is a Latin construction, alien to the genius 
of the English language; the native Verbal use 
should be retained, wherever euphony and clearness 
allow :— 

(3) " IIo insisted on ti:e inan's being reprimanded." 



406 The Participle with Conjunctions. 

The Paitioiple is ambiguous ; see Par. 66. " Walk- 
ing " may mean " though he walked," " because he 
walked," &c. Partly to prevent ambiguity, and 
partly by (II.) Confusion of Construction, we blend 
together (a) " Walking on the ice I slipped," and 
(6) " While, or when., I was malklng on the ice, I 
slipped ;" and, combining the clearness of the latter 
with the brevity of the former, we say — 

(1) " Whik, or K'feii walking on the ice, I slipped." 

(2) " Though walking very carefully, I slipped." 

407 It would be convenient to say " because walking ; " 
but " because " and " since " ^ are not used with 
Pai-ticiples. We sometimes, however, use " as " in 



<1, M a Ptvpi«ttian, < 
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this way, generally with "being," more rarely with 
otlicr Participles : — 

(B) "He was exempted from serving on the jury, as 
bttofi over sixty." 

(4) "Our remaining liorse was vuiSt for tlie rusd, us 
wanting an eye." 

(5) " Ifconqaered, I am at least not disgraced." 

(6) "I almuld never liave attempteil it unless per- 

(7) '■ I always failed till lielpcd by my brutlier." 



408 The Participle used Absolutely with 
Subject. 

In Early English the Objective form of the Pro- 
noun was need, e.g. by Wycklifie : — 

(I) " Ilim speaking these tilings," i.e. "while he 



Milton (probably imitating the classical usage) 
uses " him " and not " he " in — 

(3) " H™ deatroyed ... all tliis will soon follow." 



409 The Participle used Absolutely. 

Some Participles, through frei^uent use in certain 
expressions, have come to be used even where the 
Houn or Pronoun qualified by them has been 
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dropped out, so that some of t!iem have almoKt tlie 
force of Prepositions ; — 

Etgular Construction. (1] " Coiicerniaf; ' you the detision 

is as follows." 
Irregular „ . . (1) " We talked for some time cnw- 

ceiiiiag the arrangements." 
Kegnlar „ , . (2) "Contideriiuj the cirunmitnnves, 

I do nut tliink him to bliinii}." 
Irri-gQlar „ , . [2) " Consi'ife^fillie dreumstances, 

it WQE thought that he trna 

Respecting, regarding, and touching are thus used. 
More rarely we have — 

(3) " Tutkinj of booJte. here is a very rnre book." 

(4) "Jadijiny from his own behaviour, he cannot be 
a desirable companion." 

(5) " Giaiiling tliat you are right, what tin yon infer 

(6) "Asaimiog that he is guilty, what ougiit to be 

) Jn most of auch cases the Infinitive might be sub- 
stituted for the Participle ; and it is possible that 
the old sound of the Infinitive " talken " beiug like 
Ihe sound of " talking," may have facililaled the 
introduction of the latter ; but it is more probable 
that the direct cause of the construction is (a) the 
frequent use of the Participle regularly, and (6) its 
retention when the Pronoun is changed: — 
(a) '■ TalUng of books, I mast tell you, &o." 
{b) " Talkioji of books, there is a very fine copy 
of," &o. 
' Here " conoaming " may be said tfliinalllj "Uecision." 
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"In talking," or "a-talking" (compare the French " 
ittemlant "j, might also naturally be contrnutcd into " ta 
ng," and might tlicn be tonfuseii with the Participle. 



411 The Participle with Implied Noun. 

It is scarcely correct, though not very uncommon, 

(1) "Having disposed of liis first argument, his 
second argument remains to he considered," in- 
stead of " we have to consider." 

(2) "My farm consisted of twenty acres of excellent 
land, (/) having given a hundred poundsfor ray 
predecessor's good will." — Goldsmith.' 

412 Where a Possessive Adjective is used, e.g. " his," 
it may be sometimes said that "his " is the same as 
" of him," and that the Participle qualifies " hira," 
which is implied in " his " ; — 

(3) " Hating finished his breakfast, his thonghts 
began to run on dinner." 

(4) " Repalsed at all points, their courage grew 

Adjectives, as well as Participles, are thus 

(6) "Once free from debt, his best course is to 

Such an expression as the following is by no 
means to be imitated : — 
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) "He has aeertaingramleurof soul, which canr 
be coiitemplatt'd Bninoced," i.e., " by aiiy-o 
unmoved." 



413 V. Adverbs. 

Some Adjectives appear to be used as Adverbs, 

" He ran/us(." 

The explanation of these forms is as follows : 
In Early English an Adverb was often formed by 
adding -e to an Adjective, e.g. " bright " Adjective, 
"bright-e" Adverb. In Modem English the -e haa 
been dropped (with many other Inflections), but 
several of the old Adverbs are retained, e.g. " quick," 
" sweet," &c. 

" There " redundant ; see Par. 152. 

414 "So" is used (1) for an Adjective, (2) for a 
Noun, The explanation of this is as follows : " So " 
means " in this way," and is a less emphatic form oi 
" also," " all-ao." Hence — 

(1) "He is an Englialiman, and se (also) are yon," 
I.e., " and you dso are an Englishman." 

(2) "I am sorry, and so (also) is be," i.e., "be also 

In time this restJicted use of " so " (restricted to 
indicate the repetition of a previous statement) was 
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forgotten, and " so " was used in otiier constructions, 
e.g.— 

(3) " The prince (for so lie was) throw off his mask." 
. (4) '■ Tlie lilest li.-diij' Is as compL'tely so 

As who began a tliousanJ years ago." 

In the last two Examples " so " must be parsed 
as put for " prince " and " blest " respectively. 

In " I thought so, did so, said so," " so " may 
oft«n be treated as an Adverb, and also in, " It is 
so," i.e. " matters are itt that condition." 
415 '^° '® sometimes used, not for the preceding Noun, 
but for something like (" in the same ' way as ") 
the preceding Noun, i.e. for a preceding Noiinmod- 
ijied h'j some Aduerb, suck as " about," " nearly " : 

(Ij "I nm going out for a minute or so {^ahoiM a 

41G "Other" is used for "other-how "' {comiiare 
" otlier-wise ") in the expression — 

(1) "I must help you some how or other." 

Azy " No" is often used with Comparatives, e.g. "no 
better," i.e. " in no degree better," and hence — 

(1) " We saw him HO more," 

where the Adverb " no " modifies the Adverb 
" more." " No," (" na," or " no ") was used for 
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" not " (" no-wliit," " nanght ") ia Old English, and 
is as correct as " not " in : — 

|2) " Whether he comes or no, it matters little." 

418 " Why " and " W^ell " are used as expletices: 
(1) "Why ?" appears ta have been originally tJi us 
used as an exclamation of impatience 0/ surprise, 
equivalent to " Why do you say this ? Why are 
you surprised ? Why are you acting thus ? " (2) 
" Well " seems to mean " This having been well 
settled," and is used in the sense of ^' enough of 
this," " to pass on," &c., in order to prepare tlie 
way for a new point : — 

(1) " Snakes 1 Why, there are no snakes in 
Irehind." 

(2) " Wa, now let us uome to more practicnl 



419 Some Adverbs, especially those o£ place, are used 
with Nouns almost like Adjectives, except that they 
rarely come before the Noun : — 

(1) " (iodabove knows best." 

(2) "What is the cause of your arrival heiei I 
thought your eda'^ilion abroad would prevent 
your rEturn homeward," 

It is allowable to put the Adverb first in " The 
above argumenC Byron also writes " The then ' 
world," " My almost drunkenness of heart." Shak- 

leUon, sanctioned by Byrau and Ibackura;, is too 
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spearc lias "tliy here-approach" "our hence-going" 
" till Harrv'3 back-retuni." 



420 Adverbs repeated, — Many Adverbs are re- 
peated, sometimes to denote repetition, someiimes 
for emphasis. Thus we use " again and again" 
" in and in," (of horse-breeding), " over and over" 
logically ; for the repetition of the action requires 
the repetition of the Adverb. But we also illogi- 
cally nse " tbrongh and through," " out and out," 
and Pope has: — 

"Know there are rhymea wliic;h yi-fsft and/resA'- 
applied." 

This explains "^ and iy." "By" meant "near," 
either of space or time. Hence ■' bg and by " meant 
" very near,"' either of space or of time, Chaucer 
, uses it of space and speaks of " two knights sleep- 
ing h) and bg" i.e. ^^ close hg" But we now use it 
only in the sense of " very soon." In early English 
(Layamon ii. 447) we find "wi(A and wiih" for 
" again and again." ^ 
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ADJECTIVES. 

"The " and "A." 

421 " The " is often used to denote '' that which is 
known as," e.g. — 

( 1 ) " The liero differs from Ihe brute." 

" The earth " means " the planet, known as 
earth," "the earth known as distinct from the 
sea,"* &c. "Earth" moans "our Parent Earth" 
personified : — 

(2) " The mrth is larger than the moon:' 

(3} " Eorlh smiles around, with boiindlesa lounty 
blest." 

We still use " the " before' a Noun denoting a 
class, to define the individual selected out of that 
dass — 

" The Prophet Danie! ; " " the Astronomer Adams ; " 
i,e., "the astronomer knomn by tlie name of 
Adams." 

Also, in the case of foreign titles, e.g. — 



422 But a familiar title is treated as a pari of the 
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proper name, and therefore dispenses wHIi " tlie." 

•' The Centurion Paulina," with " Captain SmitJi." 
"King Edward," with "l/ie Emperor Napoleon." 

Id the earliest Englisli, before this distinction was 
recognized, " tlie " was inserted before " king," 
"bisliop," &c. ; but Chaucer often omits "the." 

423 Some epithets are distinctive of certain persona. 
For example, "Alfred" is known as "We Great;" 
Wellington as " ike victorious;" "Minos" as "the 
inflexible." (1) In cases of great notoriety, " the " 
may come after its Noun ; (2) in other cases before 
its Noun ; — 

(1) "Alfred the Great is wrongly supposed to have 
ealahlislied the form of trial by jury now exist- 
ing among ns." 

(2) " The classical Addiaon did not disiJain (0 write 
a commentary on tlie ballad of ' Clievy Chase.' " 

On the other hand, an epithet (like a title) is 
often treated as though it were part of the name, 
especially in Poetry, eg. "god-like Turenne," and 
" the " is consequently omitted. See Par. 523. 

424 Sometimes a proper name is used for a type of 
character; e.ff. "Rupert" is used for "a dashing, 
impetuous leader," In such eases " the " may be 
prefixed, and'we can say — 

(1) "Lord Derby was called the Rupert of debate," 
2) " He was the Therailes (i.e., wrangling revilerj o( 
the assembly ." 
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" Tiie " ia useJ liefore names that are regarded 
not 30 much aa names as epithets, e.g. — 

"The Tlisraea (river);" "the Atlanlic (oceHn);" 
" llie Mediterranean (sea};" " Ihe (range calleil) 
Chilterns;" " ihe (district known as) Criroea, 
Tyrol, Netherlands,' Levant, I'alaMnate." 

"The" is omitted before names of towns, coun- 
tries, and isolated mountains, all of which may be 
regarded as individuals requiring " proper names," 
e.g. " Paris," " England," " Snowdon," " Saddle- 

"The" in "the Eigi," "ihe Matterhorn," "ihe Sclireok- 
horn," &.C, a probably of foreign origin. 

^25 "The" is the old Demonstrative and Relative 
Pronoun " by how much " and " by so much " (see 
Par. 344) in — 

(1) " The sooner be leaves, /ie better for everybody." 

426 There is no fixed rule as to repeating "the" 
between two Nouns, both of which ai-e intended to 
be defined. Compare — 

" He arose and rebukeil the winds and the sea," St. 
Mattbew, viii. 23, with St. Luke viii. 25, " He 
commandeth even ihe winds anil water." 

"The" is perhaps more often omitted than in- 
serted, provided the omission causes no ambiguity : 
(1) " The prince and print'eas are expected ; " "Dur- 
ing the first and second oenturies." 

1 " Tlie NetherlandB " = " TLe Low Lands." 
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427 "A" is used before "dozen," "hundred," "thou- 
sand," " million," " few," " great many ; " all these 
words being half Nouns, inasmuch as they are pre- 
ceded by " a," and half Adjectives, inasmuch as 
they are not followed by " of." See Par, 193. 

Anomalous uses of " a," or rather of Numerals 
preceded by "a," arose very early; — 

"A(n) 5 mile;" "a(n) 3 furlong;" "a(n) seven 
mile ; " " a(n) twelre year." 

Here, as in " a sennight (seven -night)," " a fort- 
night (Eourteen-night)." (Shakspeare uses " one 
seven years"), the Numeral and the Nona seem to 
form a Singular Compound Noun, But we some- 
times meet with " a nine, or a ten, of men," where 
the Numeral by itself is treated as a Nouu. 

428 " A " appears to have (but has not) tlie meaning 



For in Early English the Preposition " 
or " an " was used in such cases : — 

(2) "Once in or on the year;" "I fas 
the week;" "if he sin against tin 

Hence " a " must here be regarded i 
Preposition. 
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I " A " (like " the " above) is used before names, 
when the name represents a character, e.g. '' a 
Crcesus," i.e. "a man of immense wealth." 

"^little." See Par. 217. 

With many Adjectives that from use or termi- 
nation approach Adverbs, " a "is often placed after, 
instead of before, the Adjective, e.g. "many o," * 
" what a," " such a," " half a." In Early English 
we also iind " each a," " which a." Hence, ttough 

severe, too severe, as severe, a man." 

"A" is for "one" in "all of a sort, a jiieee.'' Com- 
pare:— 

Other Adjectives. 
I Ven/ once meant " genuine " (Lat. verus). Hence 
it came to mean " itself," " themselves," &c. ; e.ff. 
(1) " Your i-erj looks ietray you." 
The Adjective yoJfows, instead of dividing or pre- 
ceding, " something," " any thing," " every thing," 
and other similar Compounds of " thing." The 
reason seems to be that in Early English these 
words were sometimes used Partitively and followed 
by " of," thus : — 

(1) "Of Kazaretli may something n/ good be ? " 
Wti 
■ See ShaJispearian Gramniar, Paragraph 81 
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248 ADJECTIVES. [Par. 431, 432. 

This has been shoit«neii into — 
(3) '' I liave lieard somfJ/iiiy good." 

431 Tfi^ Superlative form of the Ailjiictive is some- 
times used as a Noun, e.g. — ' 
(1) "He plunged into tlie thkhed, holiest, of Ihe 

This is easily explained by tlie confusion (II.) 
with such expressions as " the hst (^sk) of your 
&sh," " the JlneU (streets) of your streets." Here 
the Noun can logically he supplied, and the con- 
struction (owing to its convenieut brevity (I.) ) hiis 
encroached, where, logically, it is unjustifiable. 

A few Adjectives of French origin follow ttieir Nouns, in 
accordance with French usage, e.j. " heir apparent," "lilucul 
rognl," "prince regent." In poetry the transposition is 
common, for empliasis. See Par. 616. 



Possessive Adjective, &c. 
432 The following curious idiom rcjuires explaua- 



The regular construction would have been "that 
ugly face of him ; " and, in the same way, instead of 
Baying — 

(3| " This news ofJohnS is very strange." 

(a) "A friend o/™;,« is here," 
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Par. 433, 434.] " THAT FACE OF HIS." 249 

— the regular construction would be " this news of 
John," " a friend of me." 

t In (3) it may be said that "mine" is put for 
"my friends;" but this explanation will scarcely 
apply to (2), and certainly not to (1) : " that ugly 
face of his (faces) ! " 

The truth is that " of him " and " of me," used 
Possessively, are intolerably harsh ; and ambiguity 
also might often result from the regular construc- 
tion; for" this news of/o^w" would naturally mean 
"news about John." Consequently, partly to avoid 
the ambiguity caused by the double meaning of 
"of" (viz. "belonging to" and "about"), and partly 
to avoid harshness of sound, we adopt the following 
illogical but serviceable device to raalse our mean- 
ing clear; we retain the Possessive "of," but we 
also add the Possessive 's. Titus we combine the 
French Prepositional Idiom with the English Inflec- 
tional Idiom. 

\ A similar desire to avoid harshness (III-) has 
made us add an illogical hut euphonious 's to 
" your " and " our," which are severally the Posses- 
sive Inflections of "you" and "we," "Your" 
sounds harshly at the end of a sentence, and requires 
some modification. Then steps in (II.) confusion 
between " this is your " and " this is John's," " Will- 
iam's, the man's," &c. " Your " has been treated 
as though it were a Noun, and has been changed 
into " your's " or " yours," But, logically, " your's " 
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is as absurd as " of of you ; " for " your " mes 
" of you," and the addition of 's adds a supeiflut 
"of." 



Tl>e mi>rE onllimry form In the Sontliem Dinlect omits t1ie j 
ThevnlgarsM'Jrnisii 



fanoUliiroT 
wLera «in[>liasia is reqnired. 



(Prepositions in Adjective Phrases.) 

43^ -A- Phrase consisting of a Preposition betwpen two 
Nouns (especially when the former Noun is pre 
ceded by " the " or ' 1 ) often baa the torce of va 
Adjective, the Relative being implied eg — 

(1) "A bird {Ihat s) in the 1 anJ 19 vuith two (that 

a,„) in tU bush 

Consequently, it is some tunes dithcult to tell 

whether t!:e Prejio&itiou is thus used to connect 

two Nouns, or to connect a Verb with la. Ai\erbul 

phrase ; e.g. '' Send bock the horse from the Red 

[1) '■Send back the-hone-frt,m4hB.Red-Dmi!on" i.e., 
" the horse tliat has come from tlie Red 
Dragon," or r 

(2j "Send-back the horse fiom^ht-Ited-Dmgon," i.e., 
"send back froiwthe Red Dragon my lioree." 
In the same way there is an ambiguity in — ■ 

(8) " Did you see my agents at-Portimoaih t " 

[i) " Did you ste my agents al PortsmoulL? " 
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437 " Of." When a name is given to a place, the 

name being regarded as the name of a person, and 
the town, land, castle, &c., as helonging to the per- 
son, the Preposition •' of " was used in early times 
to denote the relation between the two : — 

(1) "The city o/" London;" "the isle o/'Wiglit ;" 
"river o/Cjdnus" (Slialispeare) ; "tlie lalce o/ 
Gennesarelii," 

Hence, in the same way, " of " is used after other 
words denoting a class, to prepare the way for the 
particular name of the individual : — 

(2) "Tlie month o/Mny;" "tlie liour o/tliree;" 
" tlie feast of Tabemaiiies ; " " the year of 
Jubilee;" "tlie name ofGeorfte;" "tlie cry 
d/' breakers!';" "the play n/' Hamlet';" "liie 
art n/" medicine ;"" (he element o/" fire ;" "the 
virtue o/ resentment." 

* ^g It is not so easy to explain — 

(31 "neiaa>«.f/.o/-amiin." 
(4) " This scnnipo/.a coachman," 

Probably "of" is here partitive, as in "What 
sort, kind, of man is he ? " The " man " is the class ; 
the "sort" or "kind" is a part of the class, and 
- therefore is naturally followed by the partitive 
" of." The answer to this question will necessarily 
be some part of the class " man ; " he is " a good 
sort, bad sort, raaeally sort, precious sort, ©/"man ; " 
hcnc«, for shortness, " He is a rascal, or jewel, of 
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252 CO-ORDINATE [Par. 439, 440. 

liut, owing to the Serai- Adverbial i^e of " "What," 
"What sort," the Indefinite Adjective "a" ia in- 
serted before "man" (see Par. 219) ; so that the 
notion of class is lost, and " n man " appears to 
denote an individual, and " what sort of," " a jewel 
of," &c., come to be regarded as Compound Semi- 
Adverbial Adjectives. 

e of " of" after " whole," " all " : — 
■' The irWeo/the day;" " all of us," 
- — may be accounted for as a natural extension of, 
and (II.) confusion with, similar expressions, e.g. 
" half, quarter, &c., of the day ; " " ten, eleven, 
almost all, &c., oyus." 



SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 
Co-ordinate Clauses- 

440 " And " sometimes joins a sentence to a previous 
sentence implied bat not expressed. It is often iised 
in passionate esclamations : — 

(1) "(Is il true?) -1h J will yoa then desert me ? " 

"And" sometimes comes between an Adverb 
repeated twice, the repetition having the force of 

(1) " Mare and mfire ; " " worse (i«rf worse," 
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Par. 441, 442.] CONJUNCTIONS. 


253 


Rememtiering that "by" means "iie; 


ir " of space, 


but also may mean "near" of time, wi 


3 can under- 


stand — 




(2) '■ B}- ™rf by," i.e. ■■ near, very m 


■ar (of time]," 


or, " very soon." ' 





An Adverb, when introduced emphatically, might 
be emphasized by the repetition of the Verb and 
Object with "and" : "I must see him, and see him 
quickly." Instead of this, " tliat " was often in early 
times substituted for the previous phrase (just as 
" it " is a preparatory substitute for 3 
phrase; see Par. 151):— 

(!) " I must see him, and that quickly." 



Relatives used Co-ordinately. 

442 " What " is sometimes used instead of " both " 
and " and " : — 

(1) " Whit with his persuasive eloquence, and ivhoi 
with the presence of iiis armed followers, he 
le all opposition." 



This might naturally be explained as a conden- 
sation of " Reckoning what he effected with," &c.; 
but, more probably, " what " is to be treated as a 

I Both "byanfl by" iind " prfseiitlj " (owing tfl tlie nntiirnl 
habit nfexRrarerating one's re!ulIne98|hiiveo()ni8 to mean miitb less 
tban they once meant. " Presently " u<ed to mean " M once." 
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2B4 CONJUNCTIONS. [Par. 443, 444. 

kind of Noun meaning " part," and used Adverbially, 
like " partly." Compare " &ame-wkat." " What " 
had come, very early, to be used as a Noun, so that 
men couH say, not only " soiae-ivkat," but also " a 
little what." ■ 

} " Whether" is sometimes used with "or," not 
to introduce an indirect question, but (like " what " 
above) as a Co-ordinate Conjunction, to mean " Iwth 
. . . and i " " either . . . or " : — 

(1) " The landlord reserves all game, ivhslher birds 
or ground-garae," 
The full construction would be " whether it be ; " 
but "whether" has so completely assimilated itself 
to " either " in such expressions, that it seems best 
to parse " whether" as used for " either," and 
" birds " as Object, in Apposition to " game." 



SnBORDiKATE Clauses. 
Condensed Clauses. 
AAA !■ Some Conjunctions are formed from Preposi- 
tions or Adverba followed by " that " e.ff. " after 
(that)," "before (ihaty "now (that)." In such 
casea " that " is often omitted : ^ — 

(I) " Now ((4ai) we have arrived," But — 
1 Sha^sapearian Qrammar^ p3gu 5. Compare in Lritin '^qaum 

'In Slialisneiire. "that" in usisl after "wh™." "while,'' 
"wliether," "because," "If:" and also after tha i'repoail.ious iw, 
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(2] " On the day f/iat tiiou eatcst thereof thou alialt 

surely die." 
(3) " The bstant (ihat) he saw me, lie retired." 

A AC 9- Conjunctiona used with Participles : see Par, 
^^^ 406. 

Conjunctions are also used with Adjectives and 
Nouns, the Verb being omitted : — 

(1) " This news, i/ (it be) true, will alter our plana." 

(2) " Tliougk (he was) honest, he was not trusted." 

(3) " However thoughtless (he may be), he is at least 
not deliberately misehievous." 

(4) " Allluiiigh (he is) a rascal, yet he's a very 
amusing rascal." 

In parsing Conjunctions so used, the Verb sliould 
be supplied. 

AA& 3. " As" is used with Nouns, (1) soinetiniea for 
"as being," i.e. "since he is;" (2) sometimes it 
seems loosely used for " like," " in the character 
of": — 

(1) "jls(heing) a foreigner, he claims our special 
consideration." 

(2) " ^s (in the character oO an author, he did not 
succeed." 

(3) " They regarded him as (in the character of, like) 
an adventurer." 

Such sentences can generally be reduced to their 
regular construction by bearing in mind the radical 
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253 CONJUNCTIONS. [Par. 447, 448. 

meaning of "as," viz. "in that way" or "in wliicli 
way," or, as here, "in the way in which": — 

(1) 111 full, " Ho clninis our spaoial consideration in 

Ihe Jcug in vrhick a foreigner (would naturally 

claim it)." 
^2) In full. " He did not succeed in the vxiy in which 

an author (would be said to succeed)." 
(8) In full, " They regftrded liiin in (Ae vray in vihich 

(tiipy would regard] an adventurer." 

"With "posslhle," after Conjunctions, ellipses are 



("2) " Come i/"(itLe) possible." 

AAJ "That" Eometimea implies a principal Verb 
before it in passionate exclamations : — 

(1) "Oh, (J would] (Sitf I had wings ilke a dove ! " 
(2j "(Tothink) r/iul It should come to Ihisl" 



Object Clauses. 

448 "That" (the Conjunction) often introduces a 
Clause as the Object o£ a Compound Transitive 
Verb implied^ in a previous sentence. For exam- 
ple, " I am sure," " I hail no notion," " I have some 
hope," " I have evidence," all suggest the question 

■ Cmapare (lie ow of the InfinitiTe after the implied TrauKltiTe 
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"Of what ?" after thorn. "That" is here equivalent 
to "of the fact that." 

Distinguish the above use o£ " that " from its 
use when introducing a Clause in Apposition to a 
previous Noun, as in the following Examples: — 

(1| " Tliej made an agKeravatlhid ttiey would share 

equally." 
(2) " Tlie axiom, that a whole \i greater tlian its 
part, seems so true that its statement seems, at 
first Bight, un necessary." 

449 On the other hand, " that " seems used for " for 
that," " in that," " because," ' after Verbs of rejoic- 
ing, sorrowing : — 

(1) " I am sorry that (I.e. Ijecaiise) he failed." 

Also, in parentheses after " not " : — 

(3} " 1 must go now, not thai {i.e. hecause) I want to 
go, but I iiave an engagement." 
In — 

(!) " Did you Bee John ^ " " Not (Aif( I recollect — " 
"that" is a Kclative Pronoun, and the Antecedent 
must be supplied from the previous sentence : " not 
(a seeing) that I recollect." 

450 " But that," in its radical meaning, was " except 
that ; " hence " barring," " to the contrary of." This 

(1) " I cannot be persuaded but thai | to the contrary 
of the helief tliat) lie meant mischiel." 
> CompiiTB Ifldn "qiKKL" 
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25B OBJECT CLAUSES. [Par. 451, 452. 

(2) " We did rot know bat Ihal (to the contrary of 
the knowledge that] he might come," 

Here " but " was originally a Preposition having 
for its Object the sentence following it. 

Sometimes " what " is used for " that " : — 

|S) "Notiui wiofhemennt mi3chief,"i.e. "Idonot 
admit, liowever, any thing to the contrary of his 
meaning to do niiEetiicf." 

This may possibly be a confusion arising from the gram- 
matieal construe lions : — 

(1) ■'HesajanothinKftMdcJadstrne." 
(5| "Not a man (was aiere) bat ichat cried Bhame," 
{«) " Not a tree tnU lelui has Buffered Srum thB ftuet." ■ 
From these uses, "not but what "perhaps came to be 
nscil ungrammatically to mean " without any exception," 
" without any doubt;" but I liave been unable to trace 
this construction. Yet it seems to be Illustrated by the 
change from the Relatke " that " in " For all that you did," 
to the CmJHRCiive "that" in "For Hli that you tried so 
liard." See Far. 475. 

e the " that " was omitted for brevity ; and 
11 with the 

meaning of " prevention ") appeared to be an ordi- 
nyj-y Conjunction : — 

(6) "Not 611/ there are who merit other pnlms." — 

which originally would have meant, " I do not say 
any thing (lat (i.e. to the contrary) that there are," 
&e., but it gradually came to mean " I deny it not ; 
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liul, so far from denying, I iidmit that there are," 

(7) " Never dream hil {i.e. any thing h«l, except, or lo 
pe<™( tliat) ill must come of i[l."'~ Shelley. 

(8) " Wlio knows, bill (any tiling but, eicepl, or to 
prenent tliat) he'll come yet '• " 

453 Hence, after " doubt not," " hut " came to be used 
reguiai-ly with its ordinary adversative foree, so that 
there is no difference between — 

( (9) " Doubt rot that God will help you," anJ 
I (10) " Doubt not hut God will help you." 
(11) "Itcannot be denied 6iii, or (Au(, he is a rascal." 

The curious inconsistencies of idiom are illus- 
trated by comparing — 

(1) " He is all hut perfect," and 

(2) " He is any thing bat wise." 

In (I) the meaning is " He is altogether (perfect)," 
" all except (being absolutely) perfect ; " ^ in (2) the 
meaning is " He is any thing except wise." 

454 The Prepositions "of" and "about" are 
(rarely) used before Object-Sentences : — 

(1) " He tells ua a good deal nbout why he travelled, 
but nothing of ho\i he travelled." 

The Adverb " where " is not only used as a Kouii 
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200 ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. [Par. 455, 456. 

{Par. 308), but also as a Noun and Relative Adverb 
together : — 

(1) " He lives about ten miles from here." " From 



ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

455 " "^h^'-" In^^tead of " when " used Relatively, 
sometimes the Relative Pronoun " that " is used 
(Par. 444): — 

(l)"Heil, 
time)] 

Compare, in Early English — 

(2) " Scarcely was this speech finished that {i.e. 
when) they saw Hengist approacli," ' 

igS " But" being used after negatives to intensify an 
affirmative, e.g. " This is nothing hit the truth," came 
to he irregularly used, in Shakspeare's time, after 
Negative Comparatives, e.ff. " This is no more but 
the truth." 

Tliisseems tobe a (IT.) confusion between " noth- 
ing but " and '■' no more than." 

Hence (in colloquial English), after "not," "no 
sooner," "scarcely," and other words implying a 
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negative, " but " is used, partly aa an Adversative 
Conjunction, and partly with a Relative force : — 

( 1 ) "No sooner did lie liear lier but he burst into a 

(2) " I haa scarcely gone a mile but I met him again," 

In the last Example the negative is implied: "I 
had not gone a mile." In Modern English it will 
he advisable to treat " but," when thus used, as an 
Adversative Conjunction, as though the sentence 
ran, " He had not fully heard her -, but (before fully 
hearing her) he burst into a passion." 

457 " S'"'^^ " ''"•^^ meant "later-than," hence " after," 
hence "because;" (Early English, silfi than, i.e. 
" later than.") 

" Until" is the same as "unto;" "til" being 
often used for " to " in Early English. Par. 376. 

" That " used for " because : " see Par. iiO. 

" That" is used for "so that" in impassioned 
questions : — 

(1) "Is he an oracle, !ao] thai we are to regard him 
as infallible 1 " 

(2) "What were you doing, (so] that yoa were not 
iu lime to-day 1 " 

458 " Forasmuch as " and " Inasmuch as " ^ 

" for that," " in that," i,e. " bccanse." 
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262 CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. [Par. 45g. 

" As," Jn yii-tue of its radical meaning, is often 
interclianged with " tliat : " Par. 205. The " as 
much " appears intended to emphasize, and give 
importance to, the cause, 

" Seeing," like " concerning," " considering " (see 
Par. 409), haa come to be used as a Conjunction, 
meaning " since." The Regular Construction would 
be- 
ll) " Seeing tlmt you are a foreigner, I will strain a 
point for yuu." 

Hence comes the Irregular Construction, by con- 
fusion : — 

(2) " Sfeing that you are ft foreigner, yon are entilled 
to syeejal consideration." 



Conditional Clauses. 

I "If" is sometimes used of a supposition made 
for the sake o£ argument ; hence of a concession ; 
hence (190) oi an admitted fad : — 
(1) " If lam poor, yet I am honest." 
" If " (like other Conjunctions ; Par. 445) is 
often used with Nouns, Adjectives, and Adverbs, 
the Verb being omitted : — 

(1) "//"somewhat s/oit/y, he at least did his work 
tlio roughly." 

(2) "IfaolM-mmvow, we shall at all events arrive 
next day." 
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" On condition," " in case," " provided," " suppos- 
ing," are often iiaed as Conjunctions, "that" being 
omitted after them : — 

(1) '; Jn case (that) you come early, we will lisve a 
long walk," 

(2) " Prodded (tliat) you agree, it matters little wlio 
disagrees. " 

" In case (that) " and " provided (tliat) " may be 
treated as Coujutictions ; or, in the last Example, 
"you agree" may be regarded as a Subject-clause 
used absolutely, and qualified by the Parlidple 
'' provided." 

460 "So that" is. sometimes used to express con- 
dition:— 

(3) "You mBj- gn where you like, so thai you are 
bank by five." 

In Elizabethan and earlier English the Subjunc- 
tive would here be used : — 

(1) "It is a pleasure to see the errors of otliers, so 
iilwsyB that this prospect be *itli pity," i.e. "yet 
in such a inuy in which wag tlie prospect may be 

401 " So as " is less common in the sense of condi- 
tion, and ia now restrictetl to vernacular English. 
But Sliakspeare has — 

(6) "So as thou livest in peace, die free from strife." 
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CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. [Par. 462, 463. 

Iher " that " nor " as " is inserted 
in Elizabethan English (the Verb being in the 
Subjunctive) ; — 

(6) " 60 it be new, there's no respect liow vilo." 
This brief idiom is still used eolloquially, with 
the Indicative for the Subjunctive. 
462 The Imperatives "suppose," "admit," "grant," 
" say," are used to introduce conditional clauses : 
(1) " Soy I fail at first, I Imve anollier cliance." 

46^ ^ question may be used to introduce a Con- 
dition, thus : — 

(!) "Did you not know his intention? Then, of 
course, you were surpriseJ," 

It is an easy transition from this to the use of 
the Conditional Jlood (Indicative form in Ante- 
cedent, the " shall-form " in Consequent), retaining 
the interrogative arrangement of the words : — 



(2) " Did I not know his intention, I sliould of course 
be surprised." 

This also explains the Interrogative arrangement 
of the " shall-form " in the Antecedent ; — 

(3) " Slionid goa see him, you trould find him much 
changed." 

The original use of Interrogativcs to express 
Condition may explain the following: — 
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Par. 464, 465-1 " SHOULD;' " WOULD." 265 

(1) " WhelheThe itaid it or denied it, the facts remain 
tlie SHme," s.e. " Wlietlior said lie it, or dented 
it ? In either case tlie facts remain the same." 

(2) " WJioectr said this, it was a mistake," i.e., 
"Who in the world said this! It was at all 
events a mistake." 

(3) " Hoinever hard it may be, you must try," i.e. 
"In Khalecer degree^ it may he hard [in that 
degree, i.e. none tlie less) you most try," 



464 " ^S " seems used for " though " in — 

(1) " Young as 1 am I cannot be deceived by this." 
The fuller construction is, " As young as I am," 
and this appears to be an abbreviation oi " (Be I) 
as young as I am," i.e. " tiiough I he." 

465 " Should "and "■would" are often used where 
a Condition is implied though not expressed : — 

(1) " I wish summer aioidd come." 
This is a confusion between " I should be glad 
if summer would come" and "I wish s 



(2) "I am willing that he sAou^iJ receive the money." 
Confusion of (1) " / am witting that he shall " 
and (2) " I should be willing, if, or that, he 
should." 
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265 CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. [Par. 466, 467. 

(3) " It is sbaraeful that he should be treated thus." 

Confusion of (I) " It is shameful that he has 

been " and (2) " It would be thameful, if, or that, he 

should be." 



Confusion of (1) "It is not strange that he hns 
succeeded " and (2) " It woidd not have been strange, 
if, or that, he shotdd have succeeded.''^ 

(G) " It will be better that I sliould witli.lraw." 

Confusion of (1) "It mU be better tliat I {nhalt) 
withdraw " and (2) " It would be better, if, or that, I 
should withdraw." 

466 " Unless" was once "od less," and followed by 
" tlian," e.g. — 

( 1) " This cannot be, on less ihaa (i^. on a less con- 
dition than this, viz. that) we gain the battle." 

The notion of comparison falling out of sight, the 
Conjunctive " that " was substituted for " than," and 
lastly " that " was omitted for brevity, 

467 " But," meaning radically "except," was very 
early used for "if not," with the Suhjuuclive. Wa 
still retaiu this use in — 

(!] " It never rains iu/ it pours." 

(2) " Ten to one but he cornea." 
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Par. 46B, 469.] "BUT THAT." 267 

This last sentence is a confusion of " I lay ten 
o one thai he comes " and " I'll pay you ten to 
)ne if he does not come," i.e. " except or hut he 

(8j "lifBhrew myeoulii-r I ilo love," &c., i.s. " if I 
du not love ; " compare our " I'll be hangtd 



468 "But that " is to be explained as " escept 
because " : — 

(1) "But lliut he has a family, he would lia-yo left 
England lung agu." 

Just as "as" {Par. 205) is used for the Relative 
Pronoun " that," so " but " is used for " that not " : 

(2) "There is no one 5ui hates me," t,«. "that hates 



460 "But" ("except," "unless," "if not"), used 
without a Verb, generally in connection with some 
Preposition, e.ff. "but for," "but to," &c., may he 
explained either as a Preposition governing an 
Adverbial Phrase, or as a Conjunction with the 
Verb omitted : — 

(1) " Hid for you, we should have failed," i.e. "if it 
had not been (otiierwiee) for (because of) you, we 
should have failed." 

(2) "To whom can he be referring but {i.e. i/he is 
Bol referring) to his brother 1 " 
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288 CONCESSIONAL CLAUSES. [Par. 470-473. 

470 " Without" is sometimes used for "unless": 

(1) " He will not come wUhout he's compellBd." 
But this is not to be imitated. 

471 " Save " seems origina,lly to have been nsed as 
a Passive Participle, like " escept," " provided," &c., 
with a Noun used as a Subject absolutely.* But 
now (like " except ") it is used as a Preposition, aud 
is followed by au Object. 

Concessional Clauses. 

472 ■* Concessional Clause is sometimes expressed by 
the old Subjunctive used interrogatively (Par. 463) 
without any Conjunction : — 

(1) " Be it a trifle, it should be well done." 

(2) " Wliicli refuseth to hear the voice of tlie charmer, 

i.e. " (though) he (should) charm so wisely (as) 
never (he charmed before)." 

(3) " He will never equal his brother in singing, slog 



473 '^''^ ^^^^ Example, which is the modem idiom, 

appears to have arisen from a misunderstaTiding of 

the old negative. We say, colloquially, " He was 

eaer so ill ; " but the correct (though old fashioned) 

' "All tlie conspiratore saue only *e." — JuiiJU ttejor. 
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Par. 474. 475-1 " ^0^ ^^-^ THAT." 209 

iiiiom would be " lie was never (before) so ill (aa 
then)," or "he was ao ill as (lie was) never 
before " : ' — 

(4) " Were you ft millioriiiaire, you could not afford 
such expense as this." 

(5) '■ Come who may, I am not afraid," i.e., "(lliougli 
there may) come wlio(soevei') may (come)." 

Here the Antecedent " understood " U the Sub- 
ject of "come ;" but sometimca the Subject of tbo 
Verb is omitted, as in the following: — 

(6) " Do (I] what I may, I cannot persuade dim of 



474 



(7) "Sai/ (you) what you will, you will fail." 
In such sentences as the last it is not easy to tell 
whether the Verb is Subjunctive or, as in Par. 4G2, 
Imperative, 

"liowevfir ti !»■ '■ aometimeafuuDdln tlieform " bow-be " Comjiaie 

475 " ^°' ^'' that," in the Antecedent part of a 
sentence, naturally acquires the meaning of " al- 
though," when there is a negative in the Consi;- 
quent. - The transition can easily be traced : — 

(1) " He will not cliaiige his laind for {i.e., because 
of, to oblige) you." 

(2) '■ He will not ehange bis mind/oca// your efforts, 
or,^ alt that you can do." 

< The fall WInm la tViunil in Layamon, vnl. iii. iinga A, wlipre 11 1_; 
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270 CONJUNCTIONS. [Par. 476, 477. 

Ill the last Example " that " ia a Relative Pro- 
noun, having for its Antecedent " all ; " but it is an 
easy transition (the " all " being in-egulariy retained 
for emphasis) to the use of "for all that" as a 
Conjunction, where " tliat " is Conjunctional (as in 
"after that," "before that;" see Par. 444 r and 
compare the change of "not but what" into a Con- 
junction; Par. 451); — 

(3) " He will not change his mind for all thai yoa 
tried so hard to persuade liim." 

476 This emphatic use of "all" in Concession Clauses 
may be illustrated by its use in " although," i.e. 
"ail-though," which is sometimes written "though- 
all " in Early English. Compare also " al(I) be it," 

, ^.e, " (though) it be all, i.e. altogether true tliat." 
In Early English we sometimes find "all-if" used 
like " all-thongh." 

477 " Notwithstanding" ia rarely used as a Con- 
junction : — 

(1) " Nnlviithstanding (that) he ia bo ricli, he ia es- 
uluded from respectable Bocieiy." 

This Conjunction is, by derivation, a Participle 
used absolutely with a Subject Sentence ; " The fact 
that he is so rich not withstandinff, i.e. being no 
obstacle, lie is still oxcludod," &c. 
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Par. 478. 479-1 "SO AS," "SO THAT." 



Result; Purpose. 

4^8 A result following an action is naturally expressed 
by stating t!iat " the action waa done $o (i.e. in such 
a way) that (in which way) the result followed." 
Hence " that " and " as " (both of which mean " in 
which way ") are Conjunctions naturally used to 
introduce sentences expressing result. 

" That" was once used for "so tliat," and is 
found so used in Sliakspeare : — 

(1) "A sheet 5f paper 

Writ on both Eidea tlie leaf, mHrgptit nnd all, 
(So) That he was fa.in to seal on Cupid's name." 

This irregularity (of which (I.) " brevity " is a 
BuiRcietit explanation) was common in Early Eng- 
lish, and might perhaps explain — 

(2) " He never sees me iliat he doesn't mock me." 
But "that" here is more probably " when." See 

Par. 455. 

479 " As " is used after " so," to denote, not exactly 
resultant facts, but results regarded as possible or 
future ; hence " as " is used before Infinitives : — 
(1) " He was eo kind as to promise." 
This is nearly the same as " he was so kind that 
he promised," but not quite so strong.' 

' Compare the use nf iit, wil.h tliB Infinltrve to clennto p^sfiMe 
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272 CLAUSES OF COMPARISON. [Par. 480-483. 

480 III Elizabethan English " as " is used, where we 
UKG '■ that," before an Indicative: — 

(2) " Thou liaat given the house of York such head 
as thou shalt reign but by their aufftriince." 

(3) " Such signs of rage they bearos it seemed they 
would debate with angry swords/' 

(i) " If 3 man have that penetration of judgment os 
be Oan discern what things are to be laid open." 

This use of "as" is now a vulgarism. 

481 " So that " (= " in that way, in which way ") 
naturally expresses purpose with the Mood of Pur- 

(1) " Work so (in that way) IW (in ivhich way) you 
may earn your bread." 

482 " Lest" is a contraction for "by which the kiat 
or /ess" (compare the Latin " (juominus"). "Be 
careful lest you may make a mistake, i.e. bt/ which 
(care) you may the less (probably) make a mistake." 

Clauses of Comparison. 

483 " As " is a contraction of "all-so," "alse," and 
means sometimes "in which way," sometimes (like 
" so ") " in that way." Consequently " as " is, by 
derivation, an emphatic form of " so." Hence the 
words are sometimes very similarly used: — 

(1) " He is not so clever ns you." 

(2) " Re is o> clever as you." 
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Par. 4B4-436] "SO," "AS." 273 

Tlie reason for altcriug " so " into " as " (except 
after negatives) is, perhaps, that the notion of simi- 
larity favors the repetition of the same word. But 
the '' not," introducing the notion of diasimilarilg, 
favors the retention of the old dissimilar forms. 

Sometimes both forms are retained : — 
(1} "So, or as, far as I know." 

484 Any Relative Adverb (compare Latin " quum , . . 
turn," " qua . . , qua," and the use of " what with . . . 
what with," Par. 442) may naturally be used with 
its correlative to express " both . . . and." Hence the 
following idiom: — 

(1) "As [in the way in whicA) lie was flrst in the 
fielrl, so {in that leai/] was lie pre-eminent in the 
eoiincil-liall." 

485 " As " (Par. 205), being often used to expresa 
Relative Adverbs, came sometimes to be used for 
the Relative Pronoun : — 

(1} "Tears eui;li as {i.e., wliicli) nngels weep." 
(Shakspeare uses " which " ^ and " that " thus, 
after " such ") : — 

(2) " He is the same as or ihat lie always was." 

(3) "Bring such books oayou have." 

486 " As," in a Conditional Sentence, often has a. 
Consequent implied after it : — 

(1) " He looks as (he would have looked) if he had 
seen a gl.ost.- 

"LtiCncfA teach others u?^ themselves e?LceL" 
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274 "AS." [Par, 487. 

The "if" was sometimes omitteij, tlie Condition 
being expressed by the old Subjunctive ; and this 
omission is still sometimes found in modern poetry, 

(2) " And lialf T felt as {;/) they were come 
To tear me from a seoonii liome." 

" As " ^ " in the character of : " see Par. 446. 

487 " As " is used with " yet," to remind the hearer 
that tlie statement is limited to a certain time, and 
does not extend beyond it. Compare — 

{■' 1 have never been boalen ^ft." 
" I liftve never been beaten as yet" i.e. ''s/i/ar 
as concerns past time, but not the futare." 
This use of the word was common in Early Eng- 
lish with dates : — 

(2) " He died as in twelve hundred year and eight 

Here the " as " and " no more " seem to have the 
same force, viz, that of liinitation. Compare — 

(8) " He wished to ciiastise him discreetly as (i.e. so 
far as lie eould, only) by word and not by deed," 

(4) " Yoii must be very secret as in this caae," i,e. 

In the last Example and many others, " as " is 
equivalent to our '■ just." Compare — 

(5) " Though in mysterious terms judg'd, as then, 
best," (Miltok) i.e. "just tlien," "at that pre- 
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Par. 48S-491.] CONJUNCTIOXS. 275 

488 There seems to be a different ase of " as," still current 
in some parts of England, e.g., Derbyshire, wlicre ilie word 
implies timt a time mentioned is not vouulied as accurate by 
tlie speaker, bot is merely mentioned by another: — 

(6) " He says he wiiroome as to-morrow." 

489 " As " is generally used id the sense of Umitalion 
before " for " and •' to " : — 

(7) " 4a io your affairs, you must decide; but os/oi- 
mysolf, I shall remain neutral." 

49" " The " is oot the ordinary Adjective, but a form 
of the Demonstrative and Relative Pronoun, mean- 
ing " by how much," " by so much," in — 

( 1) " TU sooner he comes, the better it will be," i.e., 
" hji how much the sooner be comes, ky so vmch 
the better it will be." 

" The " is to be pai-sed in the same way in " the 
more," " the less," Sx. See Pars. S44, 571. 

491 "More than," from its ordinary use in"more 
than man," came to bo used as part of a Compound 
Verb in — 

(1) "He Btore-than-heBitated, he refused." 
Beware of supposing that you can supply a Verb 
before " more than," e.g. " He refused more than 
hesitated ; " that is not the meaning here : the 
meanuig is " He did somelhinff-more-llian-hesilafe." 
In the same way, "more than" is part of a Com- 
pound Adjective in — 

{'2) '• This la more lion ridiculous, it is immoral." 
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27G CONJUNCTIONS, [Par. 492, 493. 

Compare Byron's use of "less than woman" as 
a Compound !No«n in — 

(3) "Go! Ipt t\iy less-than-wamim's hanil assume tho 
dislafi."i 

402 " Than," when followed bya Houn or Pronoun, 
requires care ; for, as the sentence following " than " 
ia generally abridged, it is impossible to tell whether 
the Noun or Pronoun 13 Subject or Object, till we 
have supplied the implied Verb or Preposition ; — 

(1) " I like you better than (I like) Thomas," Ob- 
ject. 

(2) "I like you tetter tlian Thomas (likes youj," 

f Thnmas {respects you)," 

(3) "There is nt 
spetls you m 



493 



Objoct. 

" Than," meaning " in which degree," "where- 
as," may loosely be used like " whereas," and join 
togetlier two sentences in which the principal Verb 
is not the same, e.g. " Whereas John has given good 
counsel, there is no counsel better ; " i.e. — 

(1) "There is no counsel better than Jolin has 

It would seem easy to explain the above Example 
(and many others of tlie same kind) by snpposiug 
the Relative Pronoun " that " to have dropped out 

■ MMzner. lil. 410. 

< See Lai'uuan, lU. 275, for a precieel; simllBr eiample. 
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Par. 494-496.] " THAN." 277 

after " than," t'.e. "than (is the counsel that) John 
has given;" but the use of "than" witliout the 
Relative Pronoun in Early English is 
that this easy explanation does not seem to be o 
rect. Compare : — 

(2) " This is aa fine a horse ae I have ever seen," 
" Aa (in what degree) whereas I have ever si 
(a fine iiorse), this is as fine a horse." 

494 After " than " the Conjunction " that " is son 
times omitted, perhaps for euphony as well as ; 
brevity: — 



495 " '-"■'^'^'"'" conveying a notion of comparison, is 
followed by " than " ; — 

(1) "This boy is no offer (/lan my long-lost son." 

But here it is difficult to supply the Verb omitted 
after " than," It seems aa though it would logically 
be " Whereas my long-lost son (is of a certain nature) 
John is no oi/ier, i.e. in no way different." But 
more probably the sentence is formed by Confusion, 
on the analogy of " no taller than, shorter tiiaa, 
&c. ;" "other" being felt, hy its termination, to 
have a comparative force. 

496 " Than " in this phrase (and s 
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278 ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. [Par. 497. 

has occasionally assumed tlie force of a Prcpositiou, 
e.ff. iu Shakspcare : — 

(2) " Elect no otiier king than hint." 

(aj "And lin'd with giants daaJlier than '(la all," — 

POI'E. 

Hence sometimes "other hu" or " other /lum " 
is used for "other (Saw." " Who eke Ikon," though 
supported by Ityron'a authority, {and though " else " 
is, hy derivation, aii Adverb meaning " otherwise,") 
ia scarcely to be imitated ; it is more customary to 
say " who eke hut." 



Adjective Clauses: Relative Pronouns. 

Ann The use of " the . . . that," with a Superlative be- 
tween them, seems to require explanation. Com- 



(2) " He is the Mest man that I know," 

In (1) the Antecedent of "that" is "old man," 
and you can substitute " old man " for " that " thus ; 
" He is the old man which old man I saw yester- 
day." But substitute similarly in (2), and what is 
the result? "He is the oldest man which oldest 
man I know." This is at once felt not to be the 
meaning : the meaning ia " He is the oldest man of 
the men that I know." 
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Par, 498-500.] RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 279 

How then account for (2) ? The explanation 
appears to be as follows : It was usual (and logical) 
to say (a) " He is the oldest man iu England among 
myfnencU, acquaintances, &e." But" a man among 
my acquaintances " is the same thing as " a man 
that I know." Hence came {&) " He is the olJest 
maiv-tkat-J-know." But " man that I know " is a sort 
of Compound Noun, and the Antecedent of " tliat " 
b not " oldest man " hut " man." 

An Anteeedtnl is rarely implied in a Possessive Adjec- 

'* Theirs b tlie fault, iciio begaji (he quarrel/' 

Sliakspeare ; see iHmhsjieariaa 



498 " But" when used for the Relative and "not," 
is generally Subject. It is rare to find — 

" Who ne'er knew joy bul friendship might divide." 
i'oPE. 

499 " That" is (rarely) used for "for which," "why," 

(1) " Tliia is tlie reason tliat I sent for yon (for)." 

In Early English ttie difierent uses of " that " were more 
word represented {'i) " wliere ; " (3) "wlien ;" 
"withwhiuh:" — 

(2) " In the place that they were." 

(3) " At the first ^ht that (i.e. when) totn see tha snulilan." 

(4) "Wftli tlieluiiUest voice Mai (i.e. with wliieh) they could." 

" That" in "It is you that. ..:" see Par. 159, 
From the Relative use of " that " iu " It is you 
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280 RELATIVE PRONOUNS. |Par. 500. 

that," we Hiust distinguish the Conjunctive use 



Here the words " that the Danes . . . England " are 
equivalent to "The Danes' invasion o£ England;" 
" it " is redundant, (see Par. 162), and the sentence is 
"The Danes' invasion wab, i.e. took place, then." 

But " that " seems not a Conjunction but a Kela- 
tive Pronoun in ~ 

(1) " It was of you thai I spoke." 



(2) "It was you thai I spoke of, or mentioned," 
where " that " is clearly Relalive, 

Hence it would seem that " It was of you that I 
spoke " is a transposition of " It that I spoke of was 
jou." On the other hand, in " It was owing to yon 
that I failed," the meaning is ^'My failure was 
owing to you," and " that " would appear to be a 
Con] unction. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
POETICAL CONSTRUCTIONS. 

501 The object of oriliii.ary Prose is to give informa- 
tion, but tlie object of Poetry is to give pleasure. 

Hence Poetry is (1) archaic; (2) irregular; (3) 
terse. 

I. Poetry is archaic, because pleasing associations 
are often connected with many otd-faaliioned words 
and forma that may have fallen into disuse lu Prose, 
as not being the fittest to give information. 

II. Poetry ia irregular, because it is more " pas- 
sionate " ^ than Prose. Hence it readily breaks the 
rules that bind Prose, wherever these rules hamper 
the expression of passion. 

III. Poetry, disliking lengthiness, abridges gram- 
matical constructions (though it expands, and dwells 
on, ornament, e.g. preferring the expanded form of 
the Simile to tlie compressed form of the Metaphor). 



■ poetry, aceoriling til Mlltnn, f-Hglit to be "Bimple," "Bensu- 
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282 POETICAL CONSTRUCTIONS. [Par. 302-505. 

T)ie reader sliould eonimit to memory the following de- 
scriplion o£ tUe Tlismes {as it was) by Dcnliiim, ft muilel of 
terse yet varied clearness, repeatedly imitated by Pope : 
" ThmigU deep, yet clear ; thoi^li gentle, yet not dull ; 
iitroug without lage, wltbout o'eiHowiiig full," 



I, Poetical Archaisms. 
502 Arcliaisma may be (1) of words; (2) of con- 
strue tioiu. 

Archaic words are such as " halloweti," " sojourn," 
" woe," " ire," " wratli," " a-weary," " keu," &c. 
" Thou " for " you " Singular, and " yo " for " you " 
Plural, are also archaic. 

iDstances of Archaic Construction are — 

(I) "Mesecms," "metliinka," i.e. "it seems, lliinks,! 

504 The use of the Subjunctive to express a wish : 

(1) "Perish the man whose heart is backward now." 

{'2) " lluin seize tliee, rutbless liing." 

(3) " To While's ft bull be led." 

(4] "'And rest are here' Matilda said." — Scott. 

505 The use of the Subjunctive to espress a Con- 
ditional Antecedent, and of other old Conditional 

(1) " His spear, to equal whieh the tallest pine 

Were but a wand." — Paradise Lost, i. 294. 

(2) " Else I often had (should have) been miserable." 
' "To think" ouce meant "to seam:" see Pu'. 3SS. 



503 
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(3) "1*111001110111,50 . 

that," Far, 4B0) tlioi 

(4) " And inlo strange vagaries flew. 
As (if) they wuulil daiiee." — lb, vi. 615. 

506 More rarely the Subjunctive is used witli Con- 
junctions of time: — 

(5) " Ere thou go." 

(6) "Kidotla sips and dsnces till she see." — Pope. 

507 The old Interrogative (without " do ") is used for 
the modera lengthy form. This is both archaic and 
terse ; — 



508 " Ilim," " them," are used for " himself," " them- 
selves." This again is terse as well aa arcliaic : — 
'■ Tiie poor coiHents Aim with tlie Care of heaven." — 



coQ The old use of the Interrogative, or semi-Inter- 
rogative Pronoun, where the moderns use the Eela- 
tive and Antecedent: — 

" If Ao builils a chnreti to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name." — 

This ose, being (HI.) f«rse, is a favorite use 
with Pope (though his style is by no means archaic) 
aod is extended to sentences that cannot be resolved 
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284 POETICAL CONSTRUCTIONS. [Par. 510-513. 

into question and answer. In Pope it ia perliiips 
an imitation of Latin usage : — 

" To lielp toho want, to forward a-ho excel." 



510 Tlie Relative, in Milton, often precedes the Ante- 
cedent, according to Latin usage : — 

" Whum they hit, nont on their feet might Etand." — 
Paradise Lost, vi, 5!)2. 

511 Tlie old demonstrative use of "he" combines 
archaism and " sensuousness," i.e. picturesqneness, 

"He of Tusatlum" for Cicero; "/fe of Mareng^t 
field " for Napoleon I., &c 



512 " Or " is used for " either " : — 

" But they or underground, or circnit wide 
Willi serpent error wandering," — 

Paradise Lost, vii 



II. Poetical Irregularities. 



cjq The Subject is sometimes put first, because it is 
uppermost in the Poet's mind: then, after a pause, 
a Pronoun is introduced, as the legitimate suhject 
of the Verb. It is as though the Poet were half in 
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Par. 514, 515.] IRREGVLAUITIES. 285 

doubt whether fo speak ofd. thing as Subject, or to 
it Vocaiively; — 

(1) " The Pope he was saying the high, high mass," 

— Scorr. 

(2) " rfc smith, a mighty man is he." 

5^4 The Verb is sometimes (a) placed after the Object, 
somettmes {(>) before the Subject. The arrange- 
ment is subordinated to emphasis. In the following 
Example the Subject " stalk " seems to gain em- 
phasis from its position, and so does the Verb 
'■ bi-eathea " ; — 

(1) "So from the root 

Sprinffs (h) lighter tlie green stalk, from tlience 

tlie ienves 
More aery ; last, tlie bright conaumniate flower 
Spirits odorous («) breathes." — 

Paradise Lost, v. 480. 

The Object is sometimes placed before Uie Verb, 
and the Subject after the Verh, the whole sentence 
being reversed : — 

(1) " Such resting found the sole 

Of unblest feet. Mm fiUomed liis nest Male." — 



515 The Epithet is often placed after the Noun. 
Indeed, great license is assumed by Poetry as to 
the position of the Epithet ; for this reason, that 
the Epithet is used as a substitute for Participles, 
Verbs, Conjunctions, &c. (see Par. 525), so that 
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28S POETICAL "PASSION." [Par. 516. 

it bas a larger and more varied use tlian in 
Prose : — 

(1) "They ended parle, and both addressea for fight 

Unsi>fa!c<ibie." — Ib. vi. 297. 

(2) " A stream of nectarovis humour issuing flowed 
Sangiiim." — lb. yi. 833. 



Even a Noun iu Apposition may be placed 
before the Noun witli which it is in Appo- 
sition : — 

(I) " Tim hmad sans, their shieliJs 

Blazed opposite." — !h. vi. 305. 
(9) '■ All heart thej live, all head, all eye, all ear." — 
Ih. vi. 3oO. 

516 The irregularities of Poetry, though very nume- 
rous and manifold, can generally be readily ex- 
plained by reference to the meaning, which ought to 
be rather made more clear than less clear by the 
irregularity. The following is a good iuatance of 
" passionate" irregularity. Satan is speaking, under 
the influence of strong "passion," pouring forth 
" words intflrwove with sigha," and, though his 
meaning is clear, his sentence cannot be grammati- 
cally analysed : — 

" Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of eoorn, 

Tears such as an(;ela weep burst forth : at last 

Words interwove with sighs found out tEieir way. 

' O Myriads of immortal Spirits, Powers 
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Matcliless, but witli th' Almighty — anil that strife 
Was not Inglorious, thougli tli' event was ilire, 
As tliis place testifies, and this dire change 
Hateful to utter: but,' " &e. — /(>. i. 622. 

Here the speaker is led away by " passion " into 
a Parenthesis, which prevents him from contiim- 
ing the address he had liegun to the " immortal 
Spirits." 

Many of the Irregularities of Poetry will find 
their place under head III., " terseness ; " see 
Pars. 517-532. 



ej- III. Poetical Abridgments. 

Poetry chooses short forms of words, e.ff. "ques- 
tionless " for " unquestionably ; " " altern," " marge," 
" scarce," " vale," for " alternately," '' margin," &c. 
518 The Verb " is," or " was," is sometimes omitted : 
(1) "Dagon(icas) his name." "Cruel (iras) liis eye." 

r jg Sometimes the Subjunctive "be" is omitted; 

(1) " WoH(Je) to theman." "Feaue (fie) tohis hones." 

520 The Relative Pronoun ia omitted, even when it 
would be the Subject, if it had been expressed : 

(1) '"Tia distance {that) lends enchantment to the 
view." 

(2) " Wliat is tliis (ihal) absorbs me quite, 

Steals my senses, shuts 1117 sight 1 " 
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521 The Conjunction " that " is used for " so 
that " ; — 

" Wilh high woods the hills were crowned, 
With borders long the rivers : (so) Ikal earth now 
Seeiii'd like to heav'n." — Paradise Lost, vH, 329. 

522 The Adjective is used for the Adverb, partly to 
avoid the lengthy Adverbial iorm. partly because 
Poetry dwells rather on distinguishing marks than 
on methods, and therefore prefers Adjectives to 

(1) "Wliile the billow moMrn/«; rolls." 

(2) " My weilJiiig bell rings laen-i/ in my ear." 

(3) " Hope springs eteriial in tlie liQUian breast." 

(4) "Less wiimiii/i eoft, less amiably Tnild." 

In the last Example, certainly, and probably in 
the others, the Adjectives should be parsed not »9 
Adjectives, but as Adverbs. In old Fnglish it w»s 
common to form an Adverb by adding e to the 
Adjective, e.^^. "bright," Adjective bnghte, Ad 
verb. See Par. 413. 
--■5 " The " is often omitted before an epithpf the 
epithet being treated as part of the naun, — 

(1) " See /jod-tike Turenne prostrate on the dust." 

(2) " On such a stool immorlal Alfred sat." 

Also before names of rivers, which, in Poetry, are 
often personijied : ~ 

(3) " Firm reedy Simoia ; " " The flies and gnats of 
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524 " Neither " Is omitted preceding " nor " : — 

( 1 ) " Helm nor hauberk's twisted mail." 
[2] " Sigh, nor word, nor struggling breatli." 

525 Poetiy dispenses, as far as possible, with depend- 
ent' Conjunctional sentences and Relative Pro- 
nouns, avoiding them by means of {«) Apposition, 
(5) Adjectives and Participles, (c) Parentlieses, or 
co-ordinate sentences : — 

(n) "Next Chemos (who was) Ih' obacme dread of 

Moab'8 eoiis." — ParaJ;se Lost, i. 40S. 
(") " The fiend, 

Mere serpent in appearance, , , wFiere he might 

find 
The whole Included race, his purposed preg." 
lb. \ui'.i\6. 
(a) " (lie) each pertarbation amooth'd with outward 

Arlijiccr [i.e., since he was an a.) of fraud." 
lb. iv. 121. 

526 (^) " Sec that jour pdi>h'd arms he primed wiih 

cure," lliat is, "bo polished <wrf primed." — 

COWPER, 

(A] "I«ly on niimmled canvas stole 

The sleepy eje which spoke the niellini: soul," 
Popn. 
Tliat is, " the canyns ihal assumoii animalion under liis 
pencil." 

((,| "And rcck'nest tlion thyself wirli spirils of 
Heiiv'n, 
Hell.d»om'di" — Pnrndhe Lo<:t. li'. 167. 
That is, " lehereas, or Ihn'igli, Ihou art hell-doomed." 
> TMb Is In accordance with Millon's dictututhat Poetr; must 
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(b) "(wl.iTe) AIhe, ridiculoua; and (wlien) rf™/, 

forgo ((ten)." — 1'ope. 

527 (t) "Hell 

Grew darker at their frown, so malched Ihey 
stood." — Paradise Lent, ii. 710. 
(cj "Eve separate lie spies, 

Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance where elie slood, 
Half-«pied — so Mi'ci the roses bl'ishhig round 
AlMd her ulnmd." — lb. ix. 426. 
That is, "01- i-Mher only iiaif spied, becavse the roses," 
&e. 

(c) " Down he fell . . . 
Reluctant, but in vain .... a grenler pomer 
Norn ruled him." — lb. ix. fi76. 

528 Hence Poetry prefers the Participle Absolute to 
a. Conjunetional sentence, and occasionally even 
places the Participle before its Noun ; — 

"An Iris sits .... and, imwora 
lis stendfi diies, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears severe 
Its brilliant hues." — Childe HarM. 

C2g The Epithel is substituted for the thing denoted. 
Thus Milton uses " the dank " for " water ; " " the 
dry " for " land." This is both terse and " sensu- 

(1) " Below the el lealnnls, when their buds 

Were glistening to the breezy blue." 

Tknnysos. 

(2) " Neither Uen 
Nor solid might resist that edge." 

Paradise Lost, vi. S23. 
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530 The principal Verb is omitted, and the question 
is expressed by the Infinitive (possibly an old form ; 
Par. 398) : — 

(1) "Wlij longer dwell on horrors!" " Wlij- still 

The desire to l>e terse produces countless irrega- 
laritiea in Poetry, even in a polished and fastidious 
Poet such as Pope, His meaning is transparent, 
but his grammar is (pardonably) most irregular : 

(1) "O'er the p:ile marble 9 li all they join llieir hends. 

And drink tlte filing tears each other sheds." 

531 l^e are accustomed, in Prose, to the condensed 
expression (see Par. 223) — " they loved each other ;" 
hut this is a condensation of " and drink the falling 
tears — each (shall drink the tears that the) other 
sheds." Practically, no doubt Pope regards " each 
other" as a Compound Pronoun, 

(2) " Who has the vanity to call yoit friend, 

Bui wants the honor, injur'd, to defend." — lb. 
That is, " to defend you when you are injured." 

(3) "Who first taught souls enslar'd, and realms 

undone, 
Til' enormous /a/Mo/manynwrfe /or one?" — ;5. 
That is, " the abnormal belief that the governed are 
made for the governor." 

(i) " And on the washy ooze (the waters) deep chan- 

Eas'i [i.e.. an easy task), ere God had bid the 
ground be dry." — Paradise Lost, vii. 804. 
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532 Terseness is aided by the license of making {a) 
Vei'ljs out of Nouns, (6) Transitive Verbs out of 
Intransitive ; — 

[a) "And ns they please 

They Limb lliemselves." —P.L. y\. 352, 
Tiiat is, "endovy themaclvea with limbs." 
(0) ■' Hell saw 

Hcav'n Tuimvg from Heaven." — lb. ri. 868. 

" Part, huge of bulk, 
Wallowing unnieldy, enormous in llieir gait, 
Tempest the ocean."— lb. y\\. 412, 
(h) "Tlie terms we sent wore terms of weight 

And simnUed manj." — lb. vi. 634. 
(i) ■' That be assund, " i.e., " know that for certain," 

lb. ii. aaa. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ON THE GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Chronological Summary. 

533 A.D. 450-547. The English language was brought 
into Britain. It adopted a very few Celtic terms, 
and one or two Roman local names. 

A.D. 596. Christianity was introduced, and with 
it several Latin ecclesiastical terms. 

A.D. 878. Cession o£ Northumbria, East Anglia, 
&c., to tlie Danes, and — 

534 -A..D, 1017— '42. A Danish dynasty reigns in 
England, Hence the introduction of several Scan- 
dinavian terras and a general unsettling of Inflec- 
tions in the Northern Dialect.^ Hence (in piirt at 
least) — 

A.D. 1100. The" Period of Confusion " begins, 
first affecting the orthography of Inflections, and 
afterwards dispensing with the Inflections, 

! of tlie Nonli where no 
^, tlie <Tillei:l.iiniR were 
in proving the abtence 
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204 THE GROWTH OF' [Par. 535, 536. 

535 A.D. — .' The Norman Coiir[uest introduced, 
I'a course of time, some terms belonging to the 
church, chivalry, the law, the chase, and cookery. 
Norman-French was established as the language to 
be used in tlie law-courts and the records of state. 
For some time the nobility retained French as their 
language, and bence the English was little influenced 
by the French ; but, by degrees, the coalition be- 
tween the nobles and commons in King John's 
time, tJie loss of Normandy in the same reign A.i>. 
1204, and the French wars of Edward IIL a.u. 
1339, brought about a degradation of the French 
from " French of Paris " to the French after the 
school of " Stratford atte Bowe " (Chaucer, Pro- 
hgue, 1. 125), and, still lower, to the French "of 
the ferthest ende of Norfolke " (Piers the Plowman, 
Passus T. 238, Ed. Skeat). By degrees, French 
was not only debased but disused. Hence, not to 
conciliate the lower class, but to suit the higher — 

536 A.D. 13C2. An Act of Parliament directed that 
all pleadings in the law-courts should he coudueteJ 
in English and not French, inasmuch as French had 
become "much unknown in the realm." 

Naturally, when the higher classes adopted Eng- 
lish as their native tongue, there came at once an 
influx of Norman-French words, and an increased 
degradation of the English Inflections. 

1 The date ia purposely onilCt«I leat the reader should be \e-\ in 
eiippoBe that any euilUcii cliange look place lii a.d. iim. I'lis 
Nui-mau Uouquetit tnu ver^ aiWB in ils rtsutta on EnglUli. 
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537 A.D. 1500. The revival of the study of Latin 
Literature introduced a vast number of Latin worda 
direct from tlie Latin. The English Icflections were 
now lost, hut the sense of Infiedions, aai the con- 
Bequent license, vemained. 

53^ A.D. 1600. A reaction set in against the exces- 
sive Latinisms and licenses of the sixteenth century. 
This reaction was aided by — 

539 A.D. 1660. The Restoration, which brought 
French influence to bear on the language, partly in 
words, but more by favoring a lighter structure of 
sentences, aud increased regularity in grammatical 
construction. 

540 A.D. 1800. The study of chemistry, geology, 
zoology, &o., has introduced a vast number of 
ficientiSc terms, mostly compounded from the 
Greek. 

The Vocabulary. 

541 Celtic. — The Celtic words introduced into our 
language directly are very few. They mostly relate 
to (I) coarse dress and rough household work or 
agriculture ; (2) to wild scenery : — 

■ (1) Brcetlies, darn, dout, mop, pillow, cradle, erotic, 
mallotk, kiln, basket. 
(2) Crag, glen, pool. 

542 The Norman-French introduced some of these 
words borrowed from the old Gallic ; most of these 
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are of Class (1), but some relate to (3) petty 

(1) Bonnet, bucket, button, Kbemise, mitten, gown, 
ribbon, bag, basin, barrel, pot, vatlet, vassiil, 
rogue, car, cart, gravel, uihcI, bran. 

(3) Bargain, barter. 

542 Danish. — Several words in commoi! use, e.g. 
"scold," "sliy," "sly," "fellow," "cake," "call," 
"cast," are of Scandinavian origin; as also is -hy 
in " DerJy," " AppleJy," &c., meaning " town." 
" Are," the 3rd Pers. Plur. Pres. of " be " is also 
Danish. 

544 French, — French words came into the language 
in small numbers until the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ; then they were plentifully introduced, 
t.g. in Chaucer's time. The earlier importations 
were mostly terms o£ war, religion, and literature. 
But in the fourteenth century there was an influx 
of the technical terms of law, art, commerce, medi- 
cine, astrology, and the other sciences ; and these 
technical terms (compare the history of Latin tech- 
nical terms, such as "influence," "triumph") when 
incorporated in the language often assumed meta- 
phorical and wider meanings.^ 

545 Latin (First Period), a.d. 43-426. — From the 
Eoiuan occupation we have borrowed -ces/er("camp"), 

3 See English LeAgonsJbr Engli&h Peopte, Paragrapli 3T, page 51. 
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e.ff. in " Gloa-cesler," " Chester," " Dor-chester," &c. ; 
also the words "street" and "wall"^ {vallum). 

546 (Second Period), a.d. 596-1200. — Tiie intro- 
duction of Christianity introduced (a) a number of 
religious technical terms, e.g. " preach " ^ (pradicare,) 
" mass " (rai'ssd), &c., together with a few names of 
(6) food, e.g. " butter ; " (c) trees, e.g. " fig ; " (d) 
animals, e.ff. " camel ; " (e) weights and measures, 
e.ff. " pound," " ounce," " inch," 

547 (Third Period), a.d. 1200-1400. — Indirectly 
through the French ; see above. 

French words were not freely admitted into the 
language till the upper classes began to adopt 
English as their native tongue, i.e. till a.d. 130(>- 
1350. Ill the earlier teat of Layamon'a "Brut" 
(a.d. 1205) there are only about 112 NonnaQ- French 
words throughout the whole of the poem. See the 
lists of Norman-French words in Morris's Historical 
Outlines. 

548 (Fourth Period), A.D. 1500-1660. — Du^ot im- 
portation of Latin words, through the revival of the 
study of Latin Literature. Many of these words 
have changed their meaning, either (1) narrowing 
their meaning {e.g. " extravagant " uo longer means 
" wandering outside," ° but simply " wandering be- 
yond the due hounds of expense "), or (2) extending 

» I haTB Mr. Ske*t's nutlinriW for ineerCing tlila word, an prob- 

»'■ Preach "hna coma to ub throngli tSe I^^nch; l>ut It le alao 

found in A.-S "predleiwi" "■""- ' ' 

< " Tlifl extravagtiU am 
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their meaning (e.g. " influence " no longer means 
" the power that flowed from the stars on to men," 
but " any modifying power "), from a narrow tech- 
nicality to a broader and metaphorical meaning. 
\ A few French " words of society " and military 
terms were introduced during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Later introductions have been for the most 
part technical terms of philosophy and science, 
formed from the Greek. 



Inflections. 

I Six Periods may be marked out in the growth of 
the English language: I. a.d. 450-1100 ; 11. a.d. 
1100-1250; HI. A.D. 12-70-1350; IV. a.d. 1350- 
1500; V. A.D. 1500-1600; VI. a.d. 1600 to pres- 
ent time. 

First or " Synthetical Period," a.». 450- 
1100. — This may be called the '■ Liflcetiona! or 
Synthetical Period ; " for during this period tlie 
language shewed a power of constructicit {syn, con; 
fhettcal, structional) so as to represent Tense, Pei-- 
son, Number, Gender, Case, &c., by Inflections. In 
particular, the distinction was carefully observed 
between — 
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INFLECTIONS. 



Gerunil, or 
n Infinitiye. Infinitive of Purpose. Active Pnrticiple. 
iufian. {lo] lufi-anne. lufig-ende. 



from Danislunfluence, there was a ttiidiiiicy (u| m the ^orth 
to discard Infiettions while retaining old forms ; {h) in llie 
South to cling to Inflections while freely modifying forma. 

I Second Period, or " Period of Confu- 
sion," A.D. nOO-1250.— Tliis may be called the 
" Period of Confusiou ; " for during tills period 
(perhaps partly in consequence of political con- 
fusion) the language hegan to asBimilate forms by 
confusing sounds and Inflections. In particular, the 
vowel sounds of Inflections were assimilated so that 
a, o, and u frequently became indistinguishable by 
being all changed into e.' 
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CC J The fnlTovliig ctiangee are fttome of thnse mentioned as occnrrinv 
Oj't In tills mrlod b; Dr. Morris [aislorical OMUiel, p. 5^), to wUiuh tha 
reader is referred (rtt fuller liifuruiatiuo on tliiseuliject; — 
1. Dative Aim used for Accusative. 

£ The n In tnia, lUn. dropped belure Consonnnts, bnt relalaed In 
tlie Plural and Obllriue Cases. 

3. The IiiflnlUve (even In the SoutL) often drot>s final -n. Ts is 
snmetlinw used before ordinary la well as before Gerundial lu- 

4. TlieOerumllnl or Dntive Infinitive often endsin -en or -e (the 
ordinary Infinitive eniUi^l instead of -atue {-amie), 

B. The Present Particiiile (Soathcm) ends In -ini/e (Instead of 

swiiuiii<re"us«lfor"to snlmew." The Partidplo'pa»<'ivB ofl^u 
diMl* -B. 

6. Nominative Plural Inflections In a or «,and Dative PI uralu in 
-jtm, were supplanted by -e or -en. Genders began to be eonfujwd. 

7. Shall and tuill began to be used as Future AuxilUrles, 

555 A specimen of the tendency to drop Inflections 
is given in the two following extracts fVom the 
earlier and later texts of Layamon, — the earlier 
written about a.d. 1200, tlie later about a.d. 
1250: — 

1. Early ... " Up beu dude» lieora oastlea giiten." 

2. Later ... " Up hil duJe liire eastlis geate." 
8, Mode™... "Up they did their castle's gates." 

Note also the approximation to modern usage in 
the dropping of the ia " heo," " heora." A similar 
approximation may be noted in the following Ex- 
ample (ia which observe " also," the later form of 

, I.Early ... "Andferd™Ht smt stille swa heo stelen woldes." 
2. later ... " And werde ut so stille u'se he < ?/(i| stelf wolde " 
S.Mixleru... ■' And they niarcLcdoutasstill as(if) they ivuuldatEul." 

556 Third, or "Analytical Period," a.d. 1250- 
1350. — As tlie First Period was called Synthetical, 
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so tLe Third may be called Analytical, the tendency 
beiug developed to take the lamjuage as ii vere to 
pieces, dropping Inflections and using existing words, 
e.g. Prepositions and Auxiliary Verbs, to replace 
them. The Present Participle in -inge appears about 
A.D, 1300, and the ordiuary Infinitive ta,kes "to" 
before it. 

French words now became so common as to be 
esiimated at 4 per cent, of the Vocabulary, 

557 Fourth, or " National Period," a.d. 1350- 
lyOO. — This period witnessed the decay of the last 
refuge of many Inflections, viz. final -e. During the 
earlier part of the period, -e was used according to 
rule, and represented — 

(1) The mark of («) tlie Plural Adjective ; {h) 
the Definite Adjective ; — 

(o) " smale fowles ; " (&} " the grete see." 

(2) The mark of tiie Adverb, e.g. "hrighte" 
(brightly). 

(3) The mark of the Infinitive, and of the Past 
Tense : — ^ 

" Ilim thoughte that his herte wolde breke."^ 

5^8 Kuti towards the end of this period, the nse of 
final -e became 



W Murrb,i/lB<orteaIOu(iiBe« 1^ Eiiglish Ac 
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Participle in -ing {inge) had now become the usu<al 

Before this period mnny Pussive Participles of Strong 
Verbs dropped the final -n ; and it is carious Co observe tliat 
the anti-inflectional tendency rettclied lengtlis from wlijcli it 
has retrograded in modern English. Thus the -n or -en was 
dropped not only in fought, bound, shrank, timk, but also 
in s/mi:*, broke, — curtailed forma that are found even in 
Milton and Shakepeare, but are not att-epted in modtrn 
English. Chaucer (who drops -n as a rule) even uses "Ije" 
for "been." 

Note that we retain some of these old Participial forms 
as Adjeclii-ea: "a woUea image;" "our bminden duty;" 
" afoaghtea field ; " " a drimken man ; " "a sunken ship." 

It may be useful to compare the early part of this 
period, when English had been just rucognized by 
royal edict as the language of t!ie realm, with the 
language of the First or " Synthetical Period." * 

< Mr. Skeat suKgesta the follawlng alternative nimea fnr the six ' 
Periods. They may conveuieiitly be KC by the eide of the names 
suggested ubuve. 

1. Anglo-Saxoa or Oldest Englieh. I. Inflectional. 

S. L/Oe AnffloSacon. 2. Period of "Confusion." 

3 Earip EnglUh. S. Annlyllcal. 

B. Tmlor Ena'kh. 6. Period of " License." 

fl. Idodera EngSah. 6. Modern Englisb. 
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St. Mark i. 6, 7 ; 34. 



■Wyckliffe, 
i.i>. 1380. 


....... 


About A.D. 1150. 


with beeria (o) of 

nndlieeetliiCD^tas, 
aiirl l.uny qf (a) tba 

andp™lilclfc«er!iige 

am not vartlil foF Ut 

uniin 
the tliung ijy (ai Ids 

Mliuua 


&f»llJii(a)^TJel 
Kffis jmlw bh lena- 

& effirstapnn & 
&1iah«imlB&ew*tl.. 
Itos (6) ne com Ic 

bujende (rf| uncnytle 
AhlflpreounM 


Ana lohannea w»a 

mill oU'endea hsrs, (oj 

aifelle»((.lcjTil«l 
«aeaembeLaje<icl«i« 

& garsfapen & 
wude («| huLlg he 

&liebw)«le&civfet]], 

«j.J ™ .n, » 
tiiat Ic Ills Bcone (a) 

& hyo spree™ (e) 



559 Here we find (a) tlje old cases in -«m, -en, -a, 
dropped and replaced by Prepositions ; (i) the In- 
terrogative " of whom " has supplanted the Pos- 
sessive Case of the old Eelative " thies ; " (c) the 
Auxiliary " schal " has stepped in to form a Future ; 
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{d) instead of the Present Participle in -mide 
(bugende), we have the form in -inge (kneeliiige) ; 
notice also (e) the change from " 8prec-a« " to 
" sprecfn," and thence to ^'■for to speke." 

ego -^^ English was recogaized as the language of the 
whole nation soon after the beginning of this period, 
and was so far settled that the Vocabulary (as dis- 
tinct from the Orthography and Inflections) of 
Wycklifie differs little (except in scantiness) from 
our own Vocabulary, we may call this period " the 
National Period." A glance at the three columns 
above will suffice to show the great difference be- 
tween "The National Period " and " The Infiectional 
Period," in point of Vocabulary. 

561 Fifth, or " Period of License," a.d. 1500- 
1600. — Before the end of this period the use of -e 
(which fell into disuse or abuse soon after Chaucer's 
time) became quite forgotten. Indeed, there was in 
this period a tondency to carry the disuse of In- 
flections even to a greater degree than has been 
sanctioned by modern English, e.g. " spoke " ' for 
"spoken;" so "chose(n)*' " rode " (for " ridden "), 
"di-ove," "took," &c. "To" as the sign of the 
Infinitive was used iiTeguIarly, " I saw him lo 
walk," but " You oiiglit not walk." This thei'eforo 
(like Period II.) was to some extent a " Period of 
Contusion." In Shakspeare we find " I have 
gw'im, spaie, fell, drocen, strueken, spHtted, heated." 

' The « had been dropped aa early as the thirteenth centnry. 
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The -y timt is liistoricaJly an Adv.' prefix in " y- 
wis " (i.e. Germ. " gewisa," certainly) was, by mis- 
understanding, changed into " I " in " 1 wis." 
The " of " that ia regularly and intelligibly used 
after a VerM Noun, e.g. " the sheiiherti is a-blow- 
ing, i.e. (in-blowing) of his nails," was retained even 
when the Verbal had been completely confused with 
the Participle; "The shepherd is blowing o/ his 

562 The old power of forming Adverbs from Adjec- 
tives by adding -e (once sonant) was extended to 
tlie license of using any Adjective as an Adverb, 
and this even with Latin woi-ds, so that " honor- 
able," " excellent," could be used as Adverbs. Even 
Latin Inflections (where they fell in with the Old 
English Inflections) were experimented upon, so that 
Shakspeare uses " deject" for " dejected," " infect" 
for " infected." 

cS'a Generally it may be said that in this period the 
Injhctiom had departed, but the sense of Inflections 
still remained, causing many curious irregularities 
and licenses, and adding to the obscurity and to the 
vigor of the sixteenth-century English. Hence this 
may be called the " Period of License." 

C64 It may be added that this period witnessed (1) 

1 See Mr. Skeat's Inilex to Pieri the floiemm: "s-, prefix; 
answuilng to G- itiid A -S. ffi^-, whtcli i» etyanAogicaHy tlte same ae 

Tenses, InliniUreis anS AlUectii'e! 
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30C ENGLISH LANGUAGE. [Par. 565, 566. 

a great influx of Latin words, (2) an introduclion 
of tlie periodic structure, involving a freer use of 
Conjunctions and of the Subjunctive Mooil. 

565 Sixth Period, or " Period of Settlement," 
A.D. 1600 to the Present Time.— This was a period 
of reaction from the " Period of License." The use 
of " shall " and " will," variable toward the end oE 
the " Period of License," was defined in the seven- 
teenth century. Many old licenses (e.g. the use of 
"of" after (what are now) Participles) were dis- 
carded as vulgarisms, or as unjustifiable irregulari- 
ties.' The periodic structure was simplified by the 
easy vigor of Diyden and the incisive French style. 

566 Several superfluous words of Latin importation were 
rejected. Many Elizabethan usages, theoretically 
accurate, had become practically inconvenient. For 
example, " so " being by derivation connected with 
" as " (" al-so," " alse," " als "), had been, in Kliza- 
bethan times, freely interchanged with " as ; " 
" which," being the original co-relative to " such," 
had been used where we use " as," e.g. " such which " 
for " such as ; " " as " retaining its original force of 
" in which way," had been used as the natural 
sequel to "so" (•'so,..im," where we nse^' so that") 
— all theoretically legitimate usages, and based on 
ancient derivations ; but, as the derivations were 

nrelferrliiB " my eye,"' ■' thy eye." In reriKing a Oonoonlimue to 
Pope, I Eava notlcuJ thiae twice, mine (as an AOJactlve betote a 
lloua) nsvec. 
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forgottcD, and greater clearness was rfjguired to 
make up for the disuse of Inflections, it had become 
nece'fsary that the province of each particle should 
bn dddfinl g h t hUn 

1 bethbd ftht todnt 

567 q n a d p p Tl j t 

tlljj'igfPp 1 mb haht 

t B n Shak p R t o f rt a ly n 

w p n away n pi th Id d t n t n 
n lly b 1 by SI k p hetw the 

R 1 t P n a th t aJid wh f 11 nt 
oblivion ; and, m the coarse of a reaction against 
the excessive use of " that," " who " was allowed 
unduly to encroach.' This is the most serious blot 
in Jlodern English. 

c68 More recently, the Inflections of the Participles 
(after a long-continued fluctuation) have been settled 
so as to prevent ambiguity, e.g. we have rejected 
the Participle " chose," " spoke," though sanctioned 
by Pope, and the Fast Tenses " sung," " rung," 
tliough Banctioned by Milton.* 

569 Some specimens of the Accidence of the First or 

' ITftnlntrocliIoes n new fact atoiittha Anfeceiient! fAa* complete 
theAriUioecioiit. Tliia is [lie general ruleBuWeoCleaf-wBseeirtiiina 
arlsltie Ttum tbe deelre of eupliony. Sea One to Write Ctearlg, 

"11 tifa HumKe Petitim of Wkn and Whlek. allowB Uib 



peHtiimera lowij : " Wb ftre UeBcenilai of an 

rlanlei] ua." Biic TViat was tbelegitltuoteBoverelKn, and WhoaitH 
Which were Uie Jack-aprala. 

HnwevBT, PiipB, perliaps In consequence of Addison's mistake, 
often nms ■' who " for " that," 

' Tlio Romn stiHp, nuM, is the Plnml, are Bancfloned by the 
uiage in Euiy Enullidi. See Morrla'a OuCfutes, page iss. 
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808 SYNTHETICAL PERIOD. [Par. 589. 

" Synthetical Period" are given below, to show the 
extremely complex nature o£ the language before it 
waa simplified ia the ■' Period of Confusioa." 







Nouys. 










SISGULAH NUSIBRK 








Fern. 


Neat. 


Fern. 


Masc. 


Ma«c. 




((OBSiW) 


(irorrt) 


lAujitf) 


IMK) 


sAep-S^r,/) 


Norn. 


tung-e 


wora 


Laiul 


Biin-u 


Mrd-e 


Gen. 


tuiiE-sn 


word-es 


Land-a 


aun-a 


hlrd-es 


Dat. 


tuTig-sn 


worJ-e 


Land-a 


auii-a 


hltd-e 


Ace. 


tung-sn 


word-e 


hand 


'""-'■ 


Lird-e 


Nnm 


„...„ 


word 


liand-a 


..... 


.i.d-aa 


g™. 


tung-cna 


wotd-a 


Iiard-a 


sun-a 


hird-a 


VM. 


tung-um 


word-um 


hand-um 


fun-um 


bird-um 


Aoc. 


Un,... 


word. 


hand-a 


,un-a 


LIrd-as 



^"hekllLi 



i!«d reflailve^f wlthou' 



. klllmt ftralseV'; meanl em 



(1) " I came me (Dat.) ai(r-uni (Dat. AiU.)." 

(a) " I came me (Dat.) sf/CNoio. A^.)." 

(3) " I came mi (Gen.) sW (Indeclinable Adj. or Noun)." 

Hence the modern " oar jefues," "ble better self." 
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Par. sBg.l NOUNS AM) PRONOUXS. 







PEO>-0UNS 










(1) 


(Tlrou) 


(He) 


(She) 


(It) 


Niim. 


Ic 


thin = 


he 


h=o' 


hiB 


Dat. 


mc 


the 


him'- 


hire> 


him 


Aco. 


me=,= m= 


th!c,= the 


hiie 


hi 


hit 


Ncra. 




Plural. 








hi 




Gen, 


UE«, Qre' 




hira ( 






Dat 


ili> 


=ow 


hem' 


heoml 




Ace. 


Sslc,= Ss 




hi 







■ Heiiiw we eee the origin of tlie PosKssive Ailjectives "mine 
(myj," " thine (tlijry'lier," "our," &c. Also we see tlis Itelivo 

lJi)te also that he, heo, hit was really a Demonstrative AdJeclii'S. 
Cr. the Idtln U, ea, Id. He meaiiii "that man"; heo meatia 
" tliat woman." 

' Chiefly Northumbrian forms. Tliesnbstitnlionof Ufu(^ lAni, 
thi) for *lto iloe to Nortlinmbrlan liifluem-e. 

' In the Elixabethandramatisls, and even In Pope, we often lind 



m Apastro]ihe, aa though IC 



' T/iou was rllsenrded as being ilitw 



10 OldEnglleh hem. See 
and was replaced by 
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SYNTHETICAL PERIOD. [Par. 570, 571. 



570 To explain the modem forms ' 
" they," " them," we must liave recc 
declinable DeJinite Adjective: — 



e to the old 





DEFINITE ADJECTIVE, M 


dera-rilE," 




SlBGL'LAK 


Plural. 




Masc, 


F=m. 


Neut. 




NODL 


se 




tha-t 


lh3 


g™. 


tha-s 


thx-re 


tha,-6 


thS-ra 






thS 


that 
th!. the 


thS-m 


A 


I,.t™ 


mental Case th5, th£ 





Relative Peokoux, Modkex "That." 
"The" (Indeclinable). 
571 Origin of "she," "they," "them," &c. 

Just as in Latin is and ilh difEer so little that 
they may be easily interchanged, so iq English 
"he" and " se," both meaning "that man," were 
interchanged, e.g. — 

"Itih am the [he) that spec (spake)." ' 

The interchange of the Feminine forms " hoo " 
and " seo " became so common that " seo " (possibly 
as being less similar to " he," and tlierefore less 
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Par, 572.1 PRONOUNS. 311 

liable to confusion with " he " than " heo ") sup- 
planted " heo " in the North, and subsequently also 
in the South. Hence our " she." 

In the same way "tha" supplanted "hi," and 
made our " they ; " " tha-m " supplanted " hem," 
and made our " them ; " " thara " supplanted '■ hira," 
and made our " Iheir." 

Note also the Jnstnimental form " the," which 
still exists in our " 7'he sooner the bettei-." See 
Par 344. 



; Changes in the Relative Pronoun. 

In (lie First Period " se " was the Definite Adjec- 
tive, and " the " the Relative. Later,' the form 
" the " came to be used as the Definite Adjective, 
and consequently ceased to he used as the Kelative, 
being supfllanted by the heavier form "that" (the 
Neuter), which had become the ordinary Relative 
in ihe fourteenth century. When the need of a 
Possemve and Objective Case for the Relative was 
felt, the Possessive and Oiijective Cases of the In- 
terrogative "whose" and "whom," were used as 
early as the thirteenth century ; but "who" was not 
common as a Relative till three centuries later. As 
to the way in which the Interrogative came to be 
used Relatively, see Par. 27. 

' In tliB Nortb, "the" appears early as the Definite AOJeeUvo 
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SYyrnETJCAL period. [Par. 573. 



573 VERBS. 

Thk Vlku " Be." 

It is curious to note the multiplicity of forms, as 

compared with the barrenness of Tenses, in the old 

Verb " be." Our modern Verb contains remnants 

of three distinct roots : — 

I. AS (IS). II. BE. in. (WAS). 



IKUICATH'E MOOD. 
1-risatl Tmse. 
Singular Nnraber, Plural Number. 

I.BootC'aB")[I.Koot("be"); I. iloot ( "aa'') II. Root("be") 



'■ am." The larmii.stiOHS -m, -(, -», are Perannal Inflections ; bo tVal 
the Italatlons between the Orlaflnal Root " aa ■' and tbe Mortem Verb, 
are repreeeuteil In Uie Ibllawliig colnmu: — 



"9inrt"tsaaiiltobofor 
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Par. 574-576.] ■' IS," " BE," " WAS." 





ar Number. Plural Numbc 

(■'"be."/ I^M.")' l'"^."'l ("bl"'} 

1 

bEO wss-e ; s\-n beo-n 


KiW; 


Itoot 

1} 


Ill.C'waa.") 


,..,-.-. 


■' 







IMPEKATIVE MOOD. 








Sing. 


Koo 


I|"Ba,") 


Boot 11. ("be,") 
beo 


Ho< 


tm. 


■was", 


Plur. 




- 


be„-th or b.th 




"-■ 


th 



576 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
KooH.(''aa.") r Itoot II. (•' be.") I Eoot III. 1 
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578 



SYNTHETICAL PERIOD. [Par. 577-579. 



Anomalous forms of "Be." 

Are. — Our "are" represents the old Northern 
" aron," and is therefore a lasting monument of the 
influence of the Northern dialect. 

Be. — The Southern " be " is now banished from 
the Indicative (except in vulgarisms), but it is 
retained in the rare Conditional " if it he true." 

The retention of be in the Subjunctive may be 
explained by the fact that the Verb heon in A.S. 
from the earliest times had a future force. 

Even in Shakspeare and Milton we find a kind 
of transitional use of " beest " in hypothetical sen- 
tences, ihsform " be " being used to denote h^poihe- 
sis, and the Indicative Injleetion to denote the truth 
of the hypothesis : — 

" If thou hsest ho." ^ — Pai-adiae LosI, i. 84. 

" If thou beest Slepha.no." — Tempest, ii. 2, 104. 



579 The Indicative " be " in the Plural and in the 
1st Person Singular remained in use long after the 
extermination of the 2nd and Srd Persons Sin- 
gular ; seemingly because the absence of Inflec- 
tion assimilafed these forms to the Subjunctive 
(which was spared for the present), and thus 

■ Perliapa tlila use may be (n put scconnted fer b; tbo feeling 

IBBrke^lone'ougbt iii>Ctobeilepriveilof it evdll nliea tlia VsiblB 
In tbe Bull) unt live. Compare " wert" below. 
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Par. 580-582.1 " WAST," 
allowed them as it wer 



' WiCRT." 315 

to exist un<ler this dis- 



" Be " in Modern English, as Indicative, ia an 
archaism. 
580 Bi-n, used by Shakspeare as the 3rd Person 
Plural of "be," is the Midland form. There 



(1) Ses, Northern. 

(2) Beii, Midland. 

(3) Beth, Southern. 

581 Was-t. — In Early English the 2nd Person Sin- 
gular Past Indicative of a Strong Verb had e- for 
its Inflection, e.ff. " thou heold-e," and, above, ■' thou 
waer-e." But in the fourteenlh century ihe Inflec- 
tion iu Strong Verbs was varied with, and finally 
assimilated to, that of Weak Verbs, *',«. -esi. Hence 
"thou heold-e" became " tliou lield-esl;" and in 
the same way " thou were " became " thou 
wast." 

582 Wert is even more anomalous than the Condi- 
tional " be-est " above. The old Subjunctive form 
is " were." But, apparently, a sense that the marked 
Verbal Inflection usually following " thou " ought 
not to be dispensed with, even when the Verb is in 
the Subjunctive, led to the construction of a new 
word, similar to the modem Subjunctive in form, 
and to the modern Indicative in Inflection. From 
this confusion resulted 'wcrt, which is now estab- 
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SYNTHETICAL PERIOD. | Par. 583. 
but a pedant wouM 



lished English, so that no 
1 wrjt« " if thou 1 



The Regular Verb. 

It may bo useful to compare the scanty Tenses of 
the Verb in the First Period with tlie developeil 
Verb as we now have it: — 



583 



FJKST PERIOD. 
Luf-i-an ^ " to love." 



Form of Purpose (Gcrand.) 



PARTICIPLES, 



luflg-ende 



Present and Future Tense 

Sing. Plural. 

1. lufige luli-atb 

2. luf.ast lufi-ath 
8. iuf ath lufi-ath 



2. lufo-dest luf-oden 



I S. luf-o-de 
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Par. 583.] THE REGULAR VERB. 



Present. 
Sing. Plural. 

2! liuHs-e llHfig-on 



Sing. Plur.al. 

3. lluf-o-de Mutodon 
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THE MODERN PERIOD. [Par. 5B4. 





Simple 


Incumplete 




IvFiNITlVK 




(to) !.dp 


(to be) hclpmg 1 
Parti 




helping 


helping j 
Indicative 


Preeent 
Past \ 
Future 


(he) helps 
(he) helped 

(I) shall r'^'p 


(hel is helping 
(he) was helping 

OiiSor.ESCEM Sun 


Preaent 


(he) help 


(he) be helping j 
Antecedent Con 


Present 
Past 


I 


helps 
helped 5 
should help 

w.,t 10 h.lp 


1 


is helping 

were helping 

should be 

helping 

Tdping''* 
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(loj have belped 



(he) has helped 
(he) had lielped 

(he) have helped 
DiTiONAL Mood. 

has helped 

, had helped ^ 

_§ should have 

helped 



^d of th« AU1II11U7 Verbs. 



(lo) have been helping 



having been helping 



(he) has been helping 
(he) had been helping 



(hp) have been helping 



has been helping 
had been helping^ 
should have been 
" helping 



le dilflcalty of prcraHuiwing 
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Simple 


Incomplete 




Indctiniie. 


Contiinwua. 




COSSEQITEST Cos 


Present 1 
Fast 


'■T'.bill|"p 
I'f&tl'-p 


he] will ( h- i,„]nin(f 
he)wouldibehelp- 
I) should f ing 

Moon o« 


rroacnt 
Past 


J r may help 
1 ■ might help 


« might be 
- holpiii^' 

Lmpera 




help 


be helping j 



" helped." 



ssive Voice is easily formed from the Verb 
" by placinj; after it the Passive Participle 



It has no pretensions to be called a Passive " Voice," and 
ivould not have been called so but for a desire to ape the 
terms of Latin Grammar. The Latin Passive Voice lias 
distinctive Inflections, and deserves its name. The English 
" Voice " is a. mere imposture. 
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THE REGULAR VERB. 



Coraplele. 


Post-CmiUitlonal, 


DiTiosAt, Mood. 






(iio) would 1 have been help- 
(I] should ) iiig 


Purpose. 




-J- may have 
■« iielped 
^ ■ might have 
t, [ helped 


-J- may have been 

5^ ! might have been 
E t helping 


TIVB MCM>D. 




have lielped 


. - 



585 The Infinitive. 

The results of tlie confusion between tlie Noun 
Infinitive, tlie Gemndial Infinitive, llie Active Par- 
ticiple, and the Verbal Noun, are so important in 
their influence on modern English that they deserve 
special mention. The old forma of the Infinitive 
mentioned in I'ar. 551 had been modified as fol- 
lows : — 
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INFINITIVE, GERUND. [Par. 5 



A,D. 


IslusitTte. 


iKfis'lTlVB OF 


A 


x'oux. 


-11.0 


-a. 


(tn), anne (-tr.no] 




-ung 


-12^ 




,t.,.™., ...... 


-.na« 


-.n. 


-1300 


(U,), -e 


(.0,, -..,-. 




-yng, -ing 


—1500 


<„„.J„..„„„ 


ii8imlly-ing(B 


-yng.-lng 


-.» 


IWl 


-ing 



585 I'he law of these changes is not diflicult to per- 
ceive. (1) The Noun Inlinilive has become con- 
fused with the Gerundial Infinitive ; (2) the Active 
Participle with the Verbal Noun. In both cases 
there has been a compromise: (1) the Noun In- 
finitive has dragged down the Verbal to its own 
Inflectionless state, but it has also accepted the 
" to " from the Gerund ; (2) the Active Participle 
has accepted the termination of the Verbal Noun, 
but has communicated to the Verbal Noun, as will 
be seen below, some of its own syntactical pecu- 
liarities. 

^87 While these processes of assirailatioji were going 
on, various experimental confusions were introduced 
and rejected : — 
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1. Tlie Participle (1) in the twelfth eentury, In the form 
-nde, {^ in tlie fourteenth century, in the form -I'nje, in- 
vaded the province of tlie Gerundive ; and we And " for (0 
witienife," i.e. " to guard;" "to witi'nfle," i.e. "to wit;" 
"the night that a to comjnj," i.e. "to come;" "to ber- 
ittge," i.e. (rendy) " to bear." ' But in the Gfleentli and 
following centuries these forms died out. 

2. In tlie latter part of the fifteenth century we find an 
attempt, on the part of the form in -ing, to appropriate the 
province of the Noun Infinitive: "Our lord will yeui/ji^ 
(= yeven) hyni pardon." But tills is both late and ex- 
ceplional.i 

I But the groat and important change was tho 
assimilation of the sr/niax of tJie Verbal Noun to 
the syntax of the Participle. At first the uses were 
dislinct : — 



Paeticiple. 


Verbal, 


He,-8hunt,We."2 


"He lueM on hanlinge.'"' 


' Lesende ane finger." 


■' Up peyn of Using of 




finger," 



589 While this distinction was preserved, the Verbal 
Noun was not used (according to Dr. Morris) after 
"is" or "was," except mPassive signification r — 

" The churche was in hgUi/nge; " "As this was a (i,e. 
i», on, or on) dogng." 

I Mnrris'a fJis/nricat Ouettnes, pnga 177. 

■ So also " He fell nn sleeptnge." iiDt not "!ie vxu on *iin(iiiOB," tb. 
Mgal77. "Was" and " Is " were follOHSt by the AcHve Partiuiple. 
But the Acti™ Participle Is said lobe very rare between 115W-J2M 
A.D., only oceurrliig twenty-two times In Hie whole of the earlier 
text of layanion, nnfl only eleven Umea In the later. See Par. E4, 
Biaiiitarifai nn the Engliih Verb, bj Emil ScLwerdtfeger, Holt and 
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INFINITIVE, GERUND. [Par. 590-593. 
1 course of time the two usages became 



590 !■ Hence, Ben Jonson. wMe carefully selecting the 
(then) archaic termination in -and, with the intention 
of representing the old Participle, places " of" after 
it, just as though it were a Verbal Noun : — 

" With all the barhand parish-tikes eetat her, 
While I sat lohi/rland o/my brazen spindle." 

Sad iSkephei-deas, i. 2 ad Jin, 

591 2. On the other hand, Shakspeare, while inserts 
ing -a, as though he were using the Verbal Noun 
nevertheless omits " of" using the Verbal just like the 
Active Participle, even after "is" and "was" in 
Active signification : — 

"He's a-birding;" "When green geese urea-breed- 
ing." 
" Tlie slave that jcqs a-hanging Ihee." 1 



592 3. Again, sometimes the "of" is inserted, hut the 
a- omitted; — 

" The shepherd bloming o/"liis naila," 



593 *■ Again, sometimes both -a and " of " are 

' See SehmidC'a admirable Skak^eare Lexicott for iiiesti and 
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omitted, but " the " is inserted, indicating the Noun 
nature of the word : — 



KQA ^- Further, to such an extent had the Verbal 
Noun encroached under the Participial mask, that 
we not only have the legitimate uses " a riding- 
whip," " a walkingstiok," but also ia Shakspeare 
aud Bacon : — 

"A trembling contribution," i.e. "a contribution that 

has to do with trembling." 
" The loading side," i^. " the side that has to do with 

loading." 

These and other idioms give the impression that the 
Active Participle may be Passirely used, e.g. that " load- 
ing " is put tor " hiden ; " and perliaps this in part enplaina 
the apparent use of " seeing " for " it being seen ; " " pro- 
viding " for " it being proTided ; " " considering " for " it 
being considered." 

cne The modern result of all these confusions is 
this : our modern Participle often represents a latent 
Veiinl Noun and an omiUed Pi-fposition, and ia 
therefore used where, in strictness, a Participle 
could not be used ; — 

(1) "1 shall go (a-] fishing." 

(2) " The liettle is (a-) boiling." 

(3) (Perhaps) " I saw him (a-) walking." 
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326 MODERN PARTICIPLE. [Par. 593. 

(4) " Speaking Toaghly, there were about a hundred." 
" In ipeaking," or " it being spokon," or " to 

(5) " (On) toaihing on, you will see the river." 

It is not at all unlikely that in (S) and (4) there 
are also traces of some confusion with the Infinitive, 
such as IB mentioned in Pars. 67, 68, Note 388. 



Dr. Morris gives instances of " he fell lo, of, on, a flglit- 
itig," which shew the diversity of the PrepoBitiona that 
lany be supplied before tlie Verbal. 
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INDEX 



•iii Terms, see tlie Glossary, 



"oCr<esu»,''* 



n-ftshiiig," " 
&c., 1-2T. 
n-fear," 428. 



[ ucrtiw him of tii 

nil) 58-62. 
Kis mistake ahn 
' aud " tliat 



17, Note. 

', 41-44. 
etimesused 



fleoled 



3, 6B7. 






Supple- 

Cbaucer's 

son. 43. 



ustii fnr Adv« 

ostd Participially aifer 

after Nouns in poetr;-, 



" «ghtpenc« o-po 

" o-pieoe," 343. 

Jilative (Absolule), imitated 

by Milton, 408. 



tiie iJlitkeit of the fray," 



We, 8ubie«( 
lutely, 135, 
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828 INDEX. 


Mterbs, repeated, 420. 


AiUeceihnt, in Conditional sen- 


u»«d m Noan«, :183, 4S4. 




in ■*, old fonii, 413, 523. 


ABtecedfnt ' (of Relative), 


used like Adjeotivis with 


omitted, 25. 


Nouni., 419. 


hni)HedinP089e58iveAdj., 


in -t, 55T, 


497. 


Adjectivea oBed sB, 563. 
Jdve^ilal Clauses, 46B-8. 


Apoetiviihr., when inserted and 


on>itted, 37. 


Phrases, 340-420. 


in 'f-B, 569, Note 4. 


Phrasea, omit Preposi- 


Jiipon-|.-™,137-143. 


tions, 131. 


with implied Noun, 143. 


Pbrases, containiug In- 




tinitive, 98. 


and Possess.-Case, rare, 


Jgauat, ft Conjunction, 349. 


141, 142. 


Affo, " Hve davB av," 340. 


Appos-'!i,mal rerba, 147-160, 


Affreeo'fal of Verb with 


Ardiaifim, Poeth'al, 502-512. 


Noun, 78, 79. 


Are, oripn of, 677. 


not Inie of the Iioperatii-e 


A radical meaning of. 


Mood. 91. 


208. ■ 


apparendv violated, 8B. 
violated after " nor," IBS, 


HSedforRel. Pron., 306. 


vulgar use of, 207. 


334. 


parenthetical use of, 208. 


violated in use of 


redundant, 209. 


"none," 227. 


for "that" (Conj.), 480. 


A-mmml. 348, 875. 


in condensed claufteF;, 446. 
"h. a," = "provided 


Almofi, "mv almost drunken- 


that," 4«1. 


ness of heart," 419. 


in Eariv English, 467. 


Aa, "all of us," 199, 215, 


"(vtkr«>Ihnow,"483. 




"dj-™- = 'Hotli— 


" tor ' all that," = 


and," 434. 


"thouch,"475. 


"as goi>d as," but "not 


JII, "oK-it;" like "a/though," 


so good as," 1S3. 


476. 


for "as if," 486, 


Analyai, Mbeme of, 363. 


"nj y*ti" "H» fben," 


of Sentences, 239-26S. 


487. 


meaning of, 233. 


"nsfor;" "i« to."364, 


J^ylic»l Itructure of lan- 


489. 


ffniLPf,, 596. 


" this will serve as ink," 


Aad, "and will you leave 


209. 


me y 440. 


"ns if," "™ though." 


"flndthat. qu[eklv,".t41. 


211. 


"bynnrfbv."441. 


"This is M fine a hoi-se 


fl, I have seen," 493. 
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Aacendanl, used by Pope as 

Adj.. M8. 
A^, " he natei/me a question," 

119. 
" I lores n^cl three quea- 

tjons," 122. 

103, 106. 

M, 35(1-353. 

difference hetween at and 
"in," 853, 364. 

"at three years old," 343. 
AnxiUary (Verba) lalie the 



d Infinitive, 93-9a. 
" ■■ nally, — 



), an AnpoEatinnal Verb, or 
Verb of Identity, 147- 
150. 
takes a " Supplement," 



Subjunctive modem 
oinitted"woetolheii 



kent" if ibouhtett."SJ8. 
ten JmsoB used Tarticiple ii 
—rasd before "of,"59C 
Belter, oriirfn of, 48. 

" had better," 386. 



" beUer 



B!a, orijjin of, 580. 

Mue, "&- "- 

Brackets, 



blit(." 630. 
■'positionl, 380-1. 



! did not know i 



p.urs," i 
"I'llbehai 



le hanged bat," &a., 
■^ there ia no one but hatefl 
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" little ij little,' 
"ijliimself," 3 

idlis,ch --■ 



Canlianl INuiabers), 

Glossary. 
CoKs. 32. 



ComphmenliirgilDtiaitWe). B7. 
(Infinitive) as Suhjii't, 

loe, im. 

Complele, the Complete 
^'St&te" of an uotion, 

CompUx'tSenteme), 2S0. 
C"n^Bimd (Sentence), 247. 
Cuneeimiaal (Clauses I. iT2- 

482. 
Condensed (ClauseB), ii4- 



CdHc terniK. B33, a41, £43. 
Clnme, defined, 239. 
Clamei, Subordiuate, 411- 
500. 

Condensed, 4«-44T. 

Ohject, 448-454. 

Adverbial, 453-458. 

Conditional, 459-471. 

Concemonal, 472-482. 

ComparalivB, 483. 

(Adjective) with Relative 

Pronouns. 497-600. 

CUar, " Clear of inbt." 3fl8. 

Cuileetiee (Noun) with Plur. 

and Sing. Verb, 337, 



Coonate 
Colon, 3( 



(object), li 



309. 



difference between Mood 
in Antecedent and Con- 
sequent, »bv, 231-233. 
with "ehoidd," 236. 
(Clauses), 459-471. 
CoajiaictioBi, 52. 

ns«d with Partiraples, «17. 
Co-ordinate, 246, Note. 
Sub-ordinate, 249. 
Coraidtrini/, Participial Pre- 
position. 409. 
Could', "I could have," 403. 
Courte, " 0/ Coai-K," 807. 
Courtfsg, discards " Oiou," 



usS influence oil Inflec- 
tions, B34. B43, 562. 

■e, with and without ■' to," 
9«, Not*. 
Dash, used as stop, 314. 
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Dathe, Early English, 
123. 
"bini" used for Accusa- 

Piural ia -4ii» supplanted, 
554. 
Depeivhnt, BXiideptndniit, 288. 
Do, ori^iial meaning of. 3S6. 



ifeiM, "this (tone, they de- 
parted," 135. 

Doora, "in doors," 196, 341. 

Jkmtt, "douht not but," or 
"autiiiit," 463. 

Ztosen, " a dozen slieep, 



" 340. 






'.m, represents not Ihta 

hem, sea, N«te 4. 
en, Participial Adjettivi 



En/oi-^emeiri, t 



Obi 



(. 203. 



Subject or 



English. Periods of, 533-69B. 
recognized as tiieNatiotial 
laiiji;uage, 536. 
Caxtou-areinarl(son,83. 
Ewmgh. 216. 

■' kind enoBjft to," 397. 
Epiiliet, used for thing de- 
noted. 529. 
-e^', 9Uilix for Comparative, 43- 
VerbB ending In -er *c- 



Ee^h, uot vfith Plural Verh 

224. 
** Theyliated each other,' 

223. 
Each olher. " each Mei- 

sheds," 630. 
-ede, -eed, spelling 

Either, "other a or . 

-foe, affix spelling of, S . 

-el, Verhs endingin -el. double 

1 in Prea. Partieipte. 
Elites, see As, Than, Tht 



r, " he was ever so ill," 
473. 
Every, " eveTV hundred years," 

aaa. 
lama&Ht, note of, 313. 
itmun (of I'redicaleX 263. 
enl. Adverbial Phrases of, 



Feel, followe. 

Fem, "a/ewm 

' 128. 
For, 3S8-364. 



by Passive Par- 
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For, "for all," &c. 300. 

For (0, wilh Jiitiiiitive', «B. 
'' wimt went ye out for Jo 
Bee V" 402. 
Fortal^ht, derivation of, 21i. 
Free, "I had rather storve 

free.- 118, Nota. 
^enCA, influence of on posi- 
tion of Adjectives, 431. 
lenns, 536, 556. 
debased, 535. 



idinm uonibined with E^- 
lifh, 433. 
Fresh undfrtsk, 420. 



3SS. 



vt you attend 



ffe, "fl«o£Tii™uliini,"5Il. 
Hear, "1 heard her eiag," 

94-96. 
Help, "Mure than lean Se((f," 

104, Note. 
Her, old form of, 5G9. 
Hba, old form of, 609. 

for "himself," i.e. "the 

RRme Atot.'^ 51)8. 569. 
ffimaeK "ty lumself," B5T, 






, hmf.: 



Gtnden, none in Modem Edr- 


"I have the honour to 


lish, 37, Noti 




inform vou," 396. 


confused, 554. 




ffope, " I hoped to have Euc- 


Getative, see Pora 




ceedeil," 403. 


the Glossary 


B. s'xli. 


Eow, " I know not how to 


Gke, " I was i«re» to undec- 


begin." 398. 


stand," 390. 




derivation of, 4U3, Note. 


Gerandial liffisilhe, changes 

" Goveiiiim "' an ()biecf, 84. 
Graa; "I grew tall," 260, 


Bomevtr, derivation of, 4T*. 




Kote. 




I. 
7, old form of, 669. 


H. 




" / nis," 661. 
-ibie, suffix, 285. 


fffl4"vo«ADdbe 




IdiBtils, Verlis of, 14T-150. 


H<i(f, "*«{/■ the 


country;" 


-ieve, affix, Bpslling of, 


Ba^, •'bnimd 
fool," 123. 


j^oiHf and 


forms, 233. 
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If. of admitted facts, 459. 

"i/true," 445. 
/Bipemltue (Mood), defined, 70. 

always ia Second Person, 



generally omits Subiect, 

90. 
or Subjunctive, doubtful, 

used to express condition, 

/mpetwHuiZ (Verbp^), 323. 

In and "at," difference be- 

hreen, 363, 354. 
/nnnnuci lU, 453. 
Ineomptete, State of AoUon, 



after "if," illngie»l, li 
dirtel Objttl, 117-120. 
after Passive Verb, 12; 
"retained." 123. 
rarely admits " app 



defined, 70. 
Tenses of, B2. 
preceded by " to," 3 

without "to," 93-QO. 



after Adjectires. 103, 393. 



"Complete" after Verbs 

of limping, Sic, 403. 
BS Noun; Adverb, Adjec- 



-enne, and perhaps -i 
Intend^ " 1 intended to ho 



( Ad verbs ) ased Rehtii veiy, 

(Subjineave), 472-474. 
" Do what I mnv," 474. 
(Pronoun) supplants Kela- 
live, BS», 667. 
lati-nwitice ( Verbs |, 55-6B. 
Verbs followed by '• Sup- 
plements," 147-149. 
Irreffolaiidts, how explained, 
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It, as Antecedtnl, "it is y 
tliftt say so," 160. ' 
preparatorv, 329. 
'■itWfts t£en that," & 
162, 330. 

".■( wi'll^^on be Novel 
ber," 328. 

" if Wmfe," for " i( «enti 



Latin, words derived from, 

533-E+8. 
Lay, principal parts of, 76. 

LayamoB, tests comparf d, B55. 
Present ParticiplB rare in, 
583, Note. 
Ltu than, "thy iess-rtan wo- 
man's hand," 491. 
Ltii, derivaliou of, 433. 

followed by "should "in- 
stead flf "miRht," 166. 
I^t, "In me see;' ES. 

"ahouse toiet," 109. 
lie, principal parts of. 76. 



Make, " they made him king," 

lis. 

Mnny, " many a," 218. 
May, double mraninir of, 170, 

175-6. 
Metkiriki, 333. 
Mti/kt, after " that ; " 

" should," after '' lest," 

160. 
"he might have helped 

me," 172. 
"a king, who iiduht Iieep 

US in order," 185, Note. 



Mine, 197. 569. 
ifovds, see Iwlia 

70. 
More, used as a No 



My, old fonn of, 654, 51 
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-n, dropped in min and tMn. 

554, 5aa. 

dropped in Infinitives, 
541. 
Nam, tor "am not," 381, 
Nathleis, 2M. 
iVi-ajAi, 417. 

Natwnal, the "Nalional" 
Period of the Englisli 



:, Ijefore "liut," 881. 
— nor, fcllowed bj 
lural Verb fur Singu- 
r, 33, 228. 
'■ thoujfh you 



) ill," 473. 



JVii, Adverbifll, 
^■■you are n 



e ihnt 
't laugh," 455. 



NotairtaliTe Ptm-nla, chanires 
in, 664. * 

See also Subject, and 

IfoiK, for "no," 197, 229. 
Singular, 227. 

If or, " nor yew nor evpirss 
^ireiiil," for " spreads," 
334, also 33,' 228. 

Nbrsiaa-Freach lenug, 535, 



JVori!*e!-nD;fllecf.S33-5BS. 
fTot, a comraelion for 
■'naught," 417. 
"no( but what," 451. 
"no(but,"463. 
Notieitielnai/mg, 477, 
Ntnins, Uses and Infleelions 
of, 30-37. 
Plural Infleciiona of, 34- 

36. 
of the Syntbelical Period, 
689. 
2ffmn-otHiCt, €1. 
Nouti-jihraaei, containing In- 

JVouB-miijeel, 81. 

Norn, "bow (that) we've 

NiMe-a-d„y,', IDB, 341. 
Ifuiiteral (Adjcctiven), why 

JVuBiier, "oj^eiug tB miia- 



Object, 13-20. 

meaning of, 13. 
different forms of, 15. 
"(Wverning an Object," 

wilhVerb omitted before 

" and," 333. 
(Indirett) see Indirect. 

Adverbial, 127-1-31. 
used Absolutelv by Mil. 
ton and WvAlifte, 408. 
(Clauses), 44S-454. 
before Verb in Poetij-, 



1^* The refeici 
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Of, attar Pnrticipial Vorbals, 



he lella uB aothinf; i; 
how he (ravelled ■■" 15-: 
that ugly face 0/ his, 



"o/achild,"365. 
"0/ course," 307. 
" light o/foot," 309 
"to eat q/- the crumbs, " 

372- 
" blowing of his iiiiils," 

f, emphatic form of "of," 



"im ray honour;" "on 

pnrpOBe," 374. 
abbreviated to "o,"375. 
Once, derivation of, 196. 



Or, "either A or B ^aas," not 

" arrt." SS8. 
-or, -OKI-, epelling of, SS4. 
Other, " no other than," 495. 

"thev hated each other," 
22^, 389, BSD. 
Ought, "you oujit not (to) 



diirsdi'e$, derivaf 



Paint, *^ 1 pain/ed my house 

while," 149. 
Partinff, echeme of, 31<(-SaG. 
PariH^ei, 63-69. 

have no tenser SSI. 
impiv (1) Adverbial, (8) 
Adjectival Phra,>ea, 2S1. 
FarticipU Acliee, table of 
ebanjres in, 5S5, 586. 
followed by "of," b90. 
modern results of old 

eonfusione, 505- 
conCused with Gernndial 

Infinitive, 554. 
in in^e, 587, 556, 558. 

"in consequence of the 
king anumH this," 404. 
Participle Passive, 65,404, 112. 
in -en, -e, 558. 
used as Gerundive, 405. 



I Adverbial Subjecl 

L 'conjunctions, 406 

used absolutelywith Sul 



iect,4l 



1,409. 



404, iK 
Pawfe (Form), 59-63. 



imposture, 
Terbs, followed by Ob- 
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INDEX. 337 


Periods, of the Fnglish lan- 


Posseesi-t (Adiectivp) irreg- 


guage, 5J3-5J5. 


niarly used, 432-435. 


Perxm, exijlanuliun o£ lerrn, 
flgreomant "in Person," 
Pereonal endingB in Past 


"Ilmt ugly lace of hU," 
imiilies Antecedent of Kel- 


Fre,SM7,%^}' 


Tense of Strong Verba, 


Prefixes, see n- above. 


581. 


alter spellinir, 276. 


Pcrsmal P.-OMunt, 8S, 


PrepoiifioHi, 60-51, 349- 


»«,".■ , . 




see him. he,; &c. 


oriKinal meanings of, 


Phmse. defined, 239. 


347. 


Noun riipafies. SiO. 


derived meanings of, 348. 


Artjetlive I'lirRFts, 2+1. 


omitted. m-Ul. 


Adverbial nira^s, 243. 


in AdjeutivB Thnuies, 


K(!iative,a.55. 


ambiguous, 4,36. 


P%, "lty;W«ime,"328. 


with Adverbs as ObioctB, 


P%. "hej.(rT.sedmeatritk," 


882-38-3. 




Objects omitted, 384, 


Please, "jilenie lieln me," 

m 

"itj'o«n/enj^"328. 
PUaiure, "I have Hie plea- 


parts of Compound Verbs, 
followed by "tliat" Iie- 


come ConjnnetioiLi., 444. 


sure to inform you," 


Preitnt, used for Future, 181). 


sue. 


used inditterentlv with 


Plural, Iiifleclions of Nouna, 


Future by Pope, I!)l. 


3i-36, 


Preittdlu, chalifiS in meaning 
of Uie word, 441, Note. 


(Verbs) with Singular 


JSouns, 88, 330, 388, 


Pnce, expressed by Adverbial 




Object, 843. 


Poelry and Prose, difference 


Pi-otwma, uses and Inflections 


lietwen, 500. 




arciaic, iiregu ar, erae, 


See 'Pei-sonnI, Sefiexivf, 




R^loHve, &c. 


Pppi, uiiitraramalical, 530, 


of tlie Svnilietical Period, 


3-38, Note. 


500-572. 


'; (Aim •(« all," 340, 


Pi-ole and Pootrv, difference 


PoiUiua (of words) irrecular 


bi^tween, 5(ll. 


ill poetry. 513-516. 


Panelaali:-n, hints on, 2lr2- 


Poueeilve Infleelion, 37. 

mreli' ailmita Apposition; 


816. 
Pmpoie, conjunctiona of, 4T8- 


•' William the £■.«- 


432. 


S«Eio,'seharai:ier," li2. 
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S/rlher^ " J had rather." 386. 
EeduplimtiiM, of liiflectiuua, 

1116-197, 
Refierise {Pronnun), B09. 

nmitWl ill Poetrv, 608. 
JiyVce. "I nhktd 10 see 

liiin," 3!(2. 
Belatke I'lvnuan, old foim of, 
670. 
chniiifes in, 5T2. 
hour to pane, 31-24. 
omitted, 2H. 
Antecedent omitted, 25. 



supplanted bv InlEtTOga- 



only spnU U]ie.aiiatbi;r, 



.alt, conjiuuMions of, ITS- 

482. 
■,et», " the " inserted before. 



da VI," 19(i. 



iavi," 19(1. 
"vours," lOT, 43*. 
^^ " ,"76, 568. 

:," in, NolB. 

t first," 4U3. 

lid to be i^Diuiiig," 

TjF ye that I 



Sag, "mj I fail 



-*e, -Of, "iicenK, "jKencf 

im. 

ScoUi, use of "will" I 
"sliHll," 170, Note. 



omitted In imetrr, SOS. 
8emi-cohm, SIO, »n. 
Scntfnct, defined, 2;)D. 

Simple, 348. 

Ci^onliiidte, 246. 

CnnitKiiiiid, 347. 

Printipal, 248. 

SiilKiHinate, 249. 

Complex. 250. 

Conlnu'ted, 2S3. 
-see Chme. 
Shaki/ifnre, anomalies in, 661, 

Ofl2. 
Shall and will, dietinction be- 

lulrodnced as Auxiliaries, 

B64. 
ori™ia1l5meBiit"Iowe," 

'■Iain bound," 177. 
"John Kays he iliiiU help 

"if lie aSofl come," 236, 
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SkouM, uullCused ui 



"Juhn Enid he ih«uld help 



"h« ordered tliAt no frog 

skoaliUToak.." IST.Note. 

" if you ihould have taken 

vengcsiiee," 236, Note. 

Slioat, " ihev shunted aj>- 

plnuse," 125. 
jSirfe, " iiii this tide the Tweed," 
34a. 
" he Blood this lidi ot 
me," 181, 
eideaavt. esplaiiation of, 341. 
Since, aerivotioii of, i57. 
eiHffubu- (KouiiB)with Plaral 
Verb* (see Agreement), 



as to," 8U7-204. 
e prince (for so he 

stiaie more pudding, ^^ 

ID. 

me twenty man," 222. 

ia mate iate," 222. 



SnmelMni), " snmething goad," 

43U. 
Sometiiaea, explanation of, 

SiMffsier, 197, Note. 

Soirv, '■ I was soiTf/ to see it," 

(Sort ^*what Jori of fl man," 

438. 
SpelUag, hints on, aGG-Sai. ^ 

tiiin, 287, ^1, 273. 
inHuenced by earher or 

wards, ae, 283, 284. 
ster, old Feminine termina- 
tion, 87, [(ute, 197. 
Stops, 2U2, 2U3. 
StiiMg Verbi, sssimilated to 

Weak Verbs, 681. 
Sulgect, 1-11. 
omitted, 6. 
pogition of, 8-10. 
different forms of, II. 
with Verb, omitted before 

"and," 833. 
AdTerbially used with 



lalfy ■ 
liciple, 135 
with tlie Infinitive, 



placed after Verb, 514. 

in ParentheslK, 336. 

BabiiHuthe (Mood), 183-190. 



231-338. 
of "be," 579. 
of Purpose, after "pray," 



" The references ar 



Lll unKss to the Paiagraphs, 
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Suhjuaclke (Mond) in P™irv, 

to express a wisli, 604. 

old S<,rm of, 50j. 

in Poefrv, allor "ere," 
till, 5W. 

"I>'/wliatImav,"47a. 

" C-me wliii inaVi" 413. 
Sabordimie Chusrs (see Sea- 

trnce) , 444-6U0. 
Such, "each »" 218, 

wfio ibemaeWeif excel," 
480. 
Sajixea, see -iter, Sle, -en, 

Snnff and saag, 78, 5B8. 
SiiJiei-liUhei, how foriiieil, 43. 



Sine, "(u be sure, "110, 401, 
Sinird, "saordin hand," IBfi. 
Sit!Uhe$is, meaniog of, ^53. 



Than, " lUa n 



TAat(Kel. troi 



oiiiifted after ■'ihHn,"4Q4. 
= "onaoi:ountufwliicli," 

"[he oldext man thai I 

know " 497. 
" not tluit I recollect," 

TlifU (Coiij,) for "so (A(ii," 

oniitled after "in case," 

&«., 459. 
" BO that " = provitled 

thar, 400. 

"on thfl day Ihnl 



ntck, 01 




r 117 














PifS 









," 444. 



" llie axiom thai," &;., 

" I ain sorry tfmt," 449. 
" TAnf it pliould come to 

tliisl" 447. 
"Wliat were jOQ doing 

lli'il jou were late?" 

4B7. 
"I taiinot be nersiiiuicd 

but that," &<-., 450 
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That, (Coni.) omitted in 

Poelrv, 52J. 
The, 421-429. 

" the Booner tte betler," 

:SU. 4W1, 5T1. 
"(Ae leaving it," DB3. 
" diiriii!- Wr flrst an rt sec- 
ond centuries," 426. 
-"«/;« earth," "(Je astron- 
omer AdainEs" 421. 
"tlie vlssaii-al AdJiaou," 

"We'jtiinert o£ debate," 

m. 

"the Thame*. Chlltems, 
Levant, KlL'i," 4^4. 
Thee, "It is thee I fear," 
84n. 

T/.-tii'. old fiimi of, i>r,9. 



Theg, old form if, 601), 670. 

Tld,-n:a":o["the"la "Ike 

sooner the better," 571. 

Tkiiii, "we ihoaijhi her/oiJ- 



Thk,''thUAi.jairt&iD 



replaeeil by "vou," 508, 
Note 5. 
Tkoatjh. " Uiougli c(yaqaered," 



after iiitr. Verbs of feel- 
after Verbs of the nennes, 

■Hi. 
after Verba of asking, 105. 
after ■' than," 389. 



hinli that he sliould 
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Ftibi, omilted after "if," 
"till! ugh," &2,, M5. 
omitted in puetry, 518, 



— Bm, Earlv Dative Infleclioti, 

J26, "128. 
nnrneares, IHG. 
Undivitnndj ** I was ^vex 

vnaei-itami,'- 3!I0. 
— uBu, fcir -iiBo in Milton and 



Uniesj, ilerivKtlon oT, IGS. 
p/rtfli, 873-6. 

'■ u;iijn my word," 874. 
Ujtiaii'ili, "upioai-ds of tei 



iiifufod ivith Participle, 



Participle, S91. 
preceded uy "a," 691. 
preceded by " tlie." 683. 



Very, "yourrerjloolts betray 

you," 430. 
Void, "iiowiof,"8ee. 
Vonifli, sswroilated, 653. 

chani^d in Plurals of 



Verbi, fee TmndttTe, Strong, 
Wiak, &e. 
old, eonjugated, 57S, 583. 
mwlerii. voiijugated, 6S4. 

Hejialivfl and Ititerroga- 

etnpliatic form of, TT. 

of seeinfT, feeling, hearing. 

Sic, «S. 
of Motion, used Passively, 

of askins, coniinandinff, 
&c., follovfed by "to, 

made from Nouns 



581. 
Weei, moHli, Ac, "this day 

wetk," 340. 
Well, as Conjunctional Ad- 

Wei-e, Subjunctive, 168, Note. 






Wert, 



e, for " 



, but [ 
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What, how used Relatively, 

usflfl in di'pendent qoea- 
tionx, 28. 
' B.'ird wilh — icSof with," 



442. 



what he m 



ttiiscliief," 451. 



used as Ca ord. Conjunc- 
tion, 443. 
Which, for modem "iia" in 
Shakspeai'e, 2011. 
"I liave no money with 
which In buy foud,^^ 



teliichh, 



'218. 



" 40e. 



Teri). 418. 

erivaliun of, 463, Note, 
and ehnll, diijtiuetion 



Williap, "ii'ilting to wound 

strike,'' 104, Note. 
ITis, "I»is,"6l!l. 
IT-I, ■'lot«("401. 
With and mtk, 420. 
WUhtmt, for " unless," 470. 
Worth, followed ty Object, 



used in CouBenuent, 
"should" in Antuee- 
dent, 237. 

= '-used to,"179, 

"O that he vnrald," 185, 



lake a walk," 173. 

Scutch nse of f. 

"should," 170, Note. 



— p, changed in nassing from 
Ye, old fo™ of, SCO.' 
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Afessrs. Roberts Brolheri Puhlicatlons. 

ENGLISH LESSONS KOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By Rev, E. A. Arrott, M.A., and Prof. J. R. Seelev, 
M.A. Part I. — Vocabulary. Part II. — Diction. Part 
]11. — Metre. Pari IV. — Hints on Selection and Ar- 
rangement. Appendix. i6rao. Price $1.50. 
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Sold hy all booksellers. Mailed, postfatd, by the Pub- 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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EEV. G. F. W. MOETIMEE, D.D., 



Dear Doctok Mortimer, 

"We have otlier motives, beside the respect and grati- 
tude which must be felt for you by all those of your old 
pupils who are capable of appreciating the work you did at 
the City of London School, for asking you to let iis dedicate 
to you a little book which we have entitled " English Lessons 
for English People ' 

Looking back upon our sthool life m* both feel that 
among tht, many educationi! ad^antiges which we enjiied 
under \oui care, there wis none more important than the 
stud> of the works of Shikspeire to nhuh we and our 
schoolfellows were ttimulated bj (he spend [iize tt the 
Beaufoy Endowment 

We owe jou a debt of gratitude not alwija owed by 
pupils to their teichers Many who have passed mlo a life 
of engiossing activity without having been tiught at school 
to use ri^hllv oi to ippreiiatt the i i^ht use of thfn natue 
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DEDICATION. 

tongiie, feeling themselves foreigners amid the language of 
their country, may turu wiih some point against their 
teachers the reproach of banished BoUngbrolic : — 

Than an unstringed viol or a harp, 

Or tike a cuiuiing instrument cased up, 

Or, being open, put into his liands 

Tliat knows no toutli to tune tlie harniuny ; 

Williiii niy moulh you have engaoled my timgue. 

Doubly portcullia'd with my teeth and lipa. 

And ilull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 

Is made my gaoler to attend on mo. 

I am too olJ lo fann upon a nurse. 

Too far in years to be a pupil now. 

It is our pleasant duty, on* the contrary, lo thank you 
for encouraging us to stuily the "cunning instrument" of 
our native tongue. 

Our sense of the benefits which we derived from this 
Btudy, and our recollection that the studj- was at that time 
optional, and did not. affect more than a small niimlier of the 
pupils, lead us to anticipate that when once the English 
language and literature become recognized, not as an 
optional but as a regular part of our educational course, 
the advantages will be so great as to constitute nothing 
short of a national benefit. 

The present seems to be a critical moment for English 
instruction. The subject has excited much attention of late 
years ; many schools have already taken it up ; others are 
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VEDICATION. 

on the point of doing so ; it forms an imiiortant part of 
most Goveniment and other examinations. But tiit-re is a 
complaint from many teachers that they cannot t«acli English 
for want of text-hooks and manuals ; and, as the study of 
English becomes year by year more general. tJiis complaint 
makes itself more and more distinctly heard. To meet this 
want we have written the followmg pages. If we had had 
more time, we might perhaps have been Itmpted to aim at 
producing a more learned and exhaustive Imok on tlie 
subject; hut, setting aside want of leisure, we feel ihat a 
practical text-hook, and not a learned or exhaustive treatise, 
is what is wanted at the present crisis. 

We feel sure that you will give a kindly welcome to our 
little book, as an attempt, Iipwever imperfect, to Iiand on the 
torch which you have handed fo as; we beg you also to 
accept it as a token of our sincere gratitude for more than 
ordinary kindnesses, and to believe us 



Tour affectionato pupils, 



J. R. SEELKY. 
EDWIN" A. ABBOTT 
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Messrs. Roberts Brothers^ Publications. 

LAOCOON. An Essay upon the Limits of Paintinjj 
and Poetry. With remarks illustrative of various points 
in the History of Ancient Art. By Gotthold EpiiitACM 
Lessing. Translated by Ellen Fsotkingham. iCmo. 
Price 8 1.50. 

In reference \o this nork, ne can give onr leaden no belter proof of its mei^ 
tdm b) quoting the wonls of ao EngVish critic ulleied many years ago : " Ths 

object of this celebraioi work is to show thai the isolation of the several fine am 
iti»a each other is esaeniial IQ iheir perfection, and that their common ^im ia the 
produclion of beauty^ The peculiar province of poetry is ptov«d to be entirely dis- 
tiDctboih from that of morality and of pkilosophy; being limited, strictly speaking 
to tlie exhibition of ideal actions. These views, in which Lessing differed widely 
from Kiopstock, who made moral beauty, and also from Wieland, who considered 
nalute and truth, as the great aim ol poetry, but in which he agreed with Aristotle, 
and was closely followed in their Esihetical theories by Goetlie, Schiller, and Hum- 
boldt, were enforced with greal argnmenulive power, exliaordinary purity and 

llteralure ol Greece." 

Fremthi Bialm. Trameri^ 
It is a matter For real congraluTalion that Messrs Roberts Brothers have given 
us llie " Laocoon" of Lessing in a form accessible to readcra ignorant of Uerrnan. 
Miss Frotliingham has evidently dona her work o[ translation as a labor of love. 
Her rendering is at ooce accurate, and in pure, flowii« English ; an achievement 
VHvdifficult to accomplish where the whole grammatical structure k two languages 
tUflen so widely. It n also a feature of great value loward the general usefiilnesi 
of the bo(^ that she has awended translations of the many passages Itom Latin 
and Greek authors d^to^jh wiich Leasing illustrates hb argument. 

secure for this work a wide class of readers. No tliougbtful person ever lofgets 
the outburst of flnlhuuasai its first reading awakened in tiim. Even Goethe said 
of il that in the confused period of lus own youth it cleared np the whole hearens 
to him and made his path plain befiwe him. As an a&tt to such books as those 
<^ Kuskin, marvellously ridi and si^;ge(!tive, but full of subjective caprice and dog- 
PKLdsm, it toadies invaluable lessons of method- Lessing was a legislator in lue 
domain oC criticism. His Insishlwas so nearly nnerrini;; and his knowledge so 
' vast and accurate, that his vcrdicls stand like those of a Mansfield ot Marshall in 

, , . The book must be read and re-read. It created an epoch in art criticism 
■hen it first appeared, and lis lessons are as fresh and weighty Icwlay as ever. On 



Sold everywhere by all booksellers. Mailed, fostpald, by 
the Publishers, 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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